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ABSTRACTS* 


GENERAL BACTERIOLOGY 

Gl. A New Apparatus for the Determination of h Values of Strong Dis- 
infectants. M. L. Isaacs, Columbia Universit}’’, Now York 
City. 

An apparatus has been developed which permits contact of disin- 
fectant and bacteria for as short a period of time as 0.2 second. It 
consists essentially of a pipette mounted over a platinum loop which in 
turn is placed a suitable distance above a revohdng Petri dish containing 
water or other neutralizing agent. A known quantity of suspension is 
placed in the loop and a drop of disinfectant is allowed to fall from the 
pipette through the loop into the dish. The advantage of the method 
lies in the fact that it permits the determination of k values with such 
disinfectants as tincture of iodine and 5 per cent phenol without dilu- 
tion. With Staphylococcus aureus at 35°C., the former has a value of 
325 and the latter of 103. These figures mean that the former is 
capable of reducing 1 X 10‘“ power organisms to 1 sur\ivor in the space 
of 0.5 minute, about the minimum contact period with ordinary methods 
used at present. The significance of this number may be partially 
appreciated when it is considered that it is over a quintillion quintillion 
times the number of electrons w^hich could be packed side by side in a 
space the size of the universe. With the time of exposure used in tlie 
apparatus it is possible to have survivors even with the use of as fen' as 
10,000 organisms per cubic centimeter. 

Q2. A Study of Mercury Antiseptics by the Agar Cup Plate Method. S. 
Bbandt Rose and Ruth E. Miller, Philadelphia General 
Hospital and Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Before undertaking the present experiments, the agar cup plate 
method w'as standardized. Using the standardized teehnique, four 
mercury antiseptics (mercury bichloride, mercurochrome, metaphen 
and mertbiolate) were studied (1) in plain agar and (2) in horse blood 

•This number of the JounxALhas been edited by the Chairman of the Proi;r«m 
Committee. Authors of the abstracts in the Scientific Proceedings have not seen 
proof, due to restrictions of time imposed by the printing schedule. 
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ngar mixtures. The blood content of the test media varied from 1 to 50 
per cent. A slock culture of Staphylococcus aureus, having the same 
rcsistimcc to phenol ns the F. D. A. strain, was used. 

All the mercury antiseptics showed a decreased zone of inhibition of 
bacterial growth ns the blood concentration was increased. The results 
obtained were expressed by the formula 

C - Kc-’'’ 

(C, concentration of blood; K, a constant for each antiseptic having the 
value of C when the zone is zero; c, base Napierian log; m, coefficient of 
inactivation of the antiseptic; z, zone in millimeters.) 

Parallel studies in blood broth and blood agar mixtures showed (1) 
that the ngar, per sc, had no appreciable clTcct on the zone size and (2) 
that in general a correlation could be established between the ordinary 
antiseptic dilution procedure and the agar cup plate method. 

GS. Some Factors Affecting the Germicidal Efficiency of Hypochlorite 
Solutions. A. S. Rtmonpii and Max Levine, Department of 
Bacteriology, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Studies were made on the comparison of the germicidal efficiency of 
hj’pocblorito solutions containing 25, 100, and 500 p.p.m. available 
chlorine at constant temperature and initial reaction (pH). The effects 
of reaction and temperature were studied by using hypochlorite solu- 
tions containing 25 p.p.m. available chlorine and varying either the pH 
or temperature, keeping all other factors constant. 

To 100-cc. portions of various hypochlorite solutions, contained in 
two-necked flasks which were held in a water bath at the desired tem- 
perature, was added 1 cc. of a freshly prepared suspension of the spores 
of Bacillus metiens. At appropriate intervals an amount of 5 cc. of the 
spore-hypochlorite mixture was transferred to 45 cc. of sterile distilled 
water, containing slightly more than enough sodium thiosulphate to 
neutralize the chlorine carried over. Dilutions were made and plated 
on standard nutrient agar. Counts were made after incubation for 24 
hours at 30°C. 

The results show that increasing the concentration of the available 
chlorine four-fold reduces the killing time to about one-half. Changes 
in pH affect the germicidal power of hypochlorite solutions to a much 
greater extent than do changes in the concentration of available chlorine, 
the germicidal power decreasing with decreasing hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration. Germicidal efficiency increased with rising temperatures. 
The killing time was reduced from 50 to 75 per cent for a rise of lO^C. 
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Gi. A Technic for Preparing Bacterial Spore Siispensio 72 s of Uniform 
Resistance for Disinfection Studies. A. S. Rudolph and Man 

Levine, Department of Bacteriology, loiva State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Suspension of spores of Bacillus metiens were prepared in Butterfield’s 
dilution "C” water by scraping and washing the growth from standard 
nutrient agar cultures incubated for 20 days at 30°C. The suspensions 
were filtered tlmough sterile filter paper to remove clumps and heated at 
80 C. for 10 minutes to kill vegetative cells. These suspensions showed 
no appreciable change in resistance to a commercial calcium hj’po- 
chlorite solution containing 1000 p.p.m. available chlorine during eight 
months storage in the refrigerator at 10°C. (fiO^F.), nor did the resist- 
ance differ significantly from that of dried spores suspended in powdered 
lactose. 

G5. The Bactericidal Value of the Sterilamp. Virginia L. Ross and 
W. L. Mallmann, Department of Bacteriology and Hygiene, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

When non-spore-forming bacteria were exposed on agar plates at a 
distance of approximately 6 cm. to the emanations of a single Sterilamp, 
most species of pathogenic and non-pathogenic bacteria were killed in 
less than 2 minutes. The action of the emanations is a direct one and 
is not due to changes produced in the medium on which the organisms 
are placed. Mold spores showed practically no susceptibility to the 
light, but bacterial spores were very susceptible. The bactericidal 
powers of the Sferuamp do not appear to 6e any greater than other 
sources of ultra-violet light previously knorni. 

G6. The Influence of TjUra-Violet Radiation upon the Heat-Resistance of 
Bacterial Spores. Harold R. Curran and Fred R. Evans, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is a well knomi fact that ultra-violet radiations lower the coagula- 
tion temperature of pure proteins. Quite as well established is the fact 
that death in microorganisms is coincident with, or rapidly succeeded 
by, coagulation of the cell protoplasm. Prompted by these considera- 
tions, we have studied the sporocidal action of various combinations of 

heat and light. _ , * i . 

This work shows that bacterial spores may be sensitized to beat by 
preliminary e-xposure to ultra-violet light. Spore suspensions, e.vposcd 
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to suitable ultra-violet radiation followed by heat at 98°C., undergo 
greater destruction than similar suspensions subjected to the same 
lethal factors applied in the reverse order. The increased mortality 
attributable to sensitization varies with the species and the extent of 
the killing influence. I'lie .sensitization mortality represents only a 
very small part of the total mortality, but in terms of the total number 
of survivors the comparative ditTcrcnccs are significant. 

The resistant spores in a culture arc more .susceptible to heat .sensitiza- 
tion than arc those which are easily killed by adverse influences. With 
both heat and ultra-violet radiation, a .second application of the same 
treatment is more sporocidal than combinations of heat and light having 
the .same killing influence. TIic he.at sensitization of spores by ultra- 
nolet radiation is observed when the spores arc exposed in a dry or wet 
condition. Very short ultra-violet rays (1250-2000 A) are found to be 
more cfTcctive in sensitizing spores to heat than arc those which are 
trjinsmittcd by quartz. 

G7. Studies on the Biological Effects of Supersonic Vibrations. Paul 
J. Beard and W. F. Gantvoort, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 

Apparatus for the generation of supersonic vibrations is described. 
It consists of an oscillator with two 500-watt tubes which can be used 
singly or in parallel. It follows in principle the apparatus described by 
Wood and Loomis, but with certain modifications. The wave length 
can be varied between 300 and 1000 kilocycles and the power can be 
adjusted by means of a variable resistance in the primary circuit. The 
energj’- is transmitted to a piezo-active quartz crystal submersed in a 
dielectric. The latter flows through a cooling system at a rate of 5 
gallons per minute and the temperature can be held at any desired level. 

On applying energy to the crystal the dielectric becomes so violently 
agitated that it builds up a fountain about 5 cm. in height. Objects 
suspended in this fountain are subjected to the effects of the vibrations. 

Double-distilled water containing triple-distilled mercury developed, 
with 600 kilocycles, a turbidity lasting over several hours. Exposure 
for 4 minutes was lethal for mice. Exposure for 15 minutes reduced a 
culture of Escherichia coli from 70,000,000 to 20,000 cells per cubic 
centimeter. 

G8. An Apparatus for Desiccating Stock Cultures. Alden F. Roe, 
Department of Bacteriology, Hygiene and Preventive Medi- 
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erne, School of Medicine, George Washington Universitv. 
Washington, D. C. 

An apparatus siiitable for use in the laboratory with average facilities 
is described. It consists of a shielded Pyrex glass desiccator with an 
internal, cooled imit to maintain cultures in the frozen state during 
desiccation. 

The cultures are first concentrated, then frozen with dry ice. After 
being prepared thus, they are placed in the cooling unit of the desiccator 
and the latter is evacuated and stored in a low temperature refrigerator 
for from 12 to 18 hours. Water vapor is absorbed by an eflaicient dehy- 
drating agent, such as magnesium perchlorate. The water transfer is 
small, being approximately 10 cc. in the desiccation of 20 cultures. 

The indirddual ampoules containing the desiccated suspensions (from 
6 to 12 ampoules per culture) are evacuated in groups, sealed off, and are 
ready for storage. But a single ampoule need be opened when a culture 
is desired. 

Data are presented on (a) the relative resistance of dried cultures to 
certain physical agents as well as (b) the value of different suspending 
media prior to drying. 

G9. Further Observations on the Use of Siniered,Glass Filters in Bacteri- 
ological Work. Habrt E. Morton and E. J. Czarnetzky, 
Department of Bacteriology, University of Pennsylvania School 
of Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Until recently there were no filters available for bacteriological work 
which could be chemically cleaned as well as sterilized before use and 
which were adaptable to the filtration of small amounts of material. 
Sintered glass filters of No. 5 porosity presented these possibilities, if 
they could be relied upon to withhold bacteria. Recently the authors 
have described tests performed to ascertain the reliability of these 
filters in withholding bacteria. Since this report the filters have been 
employed in research and in teaching work for the filtration of solutions 
of soluble bacterial antigens, carbohydrates, etc., and have been found 
to be reliable in preventing the passage of bacteria. These filters can 
be used with very little loss for the filtration of small amounts of 
material. 

GIO. Studies on Bacterial Nutrition. A Comparison of Growth Factor 
Preparations. S. A. Koser, R. D. Finkle, A. Dorfman and 
F. Saunders, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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Adcnlion was devoted cliicfly to preparations or substances which, 
when siijiidied in minute amounts, cause development of some of the 
more exacting bacteria. Tlic test substances were added in varying 
quantities to synthetic media. Siaphylococcus albits, Slrcplococcus 
hcjiiohjticus (scarlet fc\Tr), Corynchaderhm diphthcriac, Brucella abortus, 
Shigella dijscvtcriac and, at times, Saccharomyccs ccrcvisiac were used. 
These organisms failed to develop in synthetic media composed of 
amino acids, glucose and inorganic salts. 

Certain fractions of extracts prepared by us from spleen, liver and 
yeast caused growth of 5 of the G organisms. Amounts of 0.3 micro- 
gram (gamma) per cubic centimeter of culture medium were at times 
suflicient to produce visible growth after several days. Larger amounts 
resulted in more rapid and luxuriant growth. The factor for propionic 
acid bacteria of Tatum, Wood and Peterson gave results similar to our 
prciJarations. 

The following materials showed no growth-promoting effect when 
used singlj' under the conditions of our tests: the "sporogenes vitamine” 
of Ivnight, three plant auxins, phenyl-acetic acid, glutathione, d f-meth- 
ioninc, threonine, <f-lj'sinc, ascorbic acid, lactoflavin, adenine, uracil, 
allantoin, pimclic acid. 

Nicotinic acid and ^^tamin B, together, but not separately, permitted 
growth of a staphylococcus, confirming lOiight’s work. Beta-alanine 
and nicotinic acid produced the same effect. Beta-alanine in a restricted 
synthetic medium permitted grow’th of a strain of diphtheria bacillus. 

The growth-promoting effect could not be reproduced by adding 
small amounts of metals to the synthetic medium. Also, alterations 
in the physical character of the medium, particularly those designed to 
lower the oxidation-reduction potential, did not produce the growth- 
promoting effect. 

Oil. The Replacement of Meat Infusion by Known Substances in the 
Cultivation of Corynebacterium diphtheriae. J. Howabd Muel- 
ler, Harvard University Medical School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Earlier work has shown that a considerable portion of the growth- 
inducing effect of meat extract for various strains of the diphtheria 
bacillus is due to the presence of nicotinic acid and /3-alanine (or of 
carnosine) and of salts of potassium, magnesium and calcium. With 
certain strains, minute traces of pimelic acid, also presumably present 
in tissue extractives, show a definite growth-enhancing effect. With 
optimal quantities of these substances, however, only about two-thirds 
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of the amount of growth produced b}- whole meat extract can be 
obtamed. 

Further investigation has shovm that by increasing tlic quantitj* of 
cystine added to the control medium and bj' suppljdng small amounts of 
salts of iron and manganese, even hea^^e^ growth is obtained than was 
formerly believed to be maximal. Thus, when estimating growth bj' 
the total mtrogen of the washed bacteria, about 2.25 mgm. of nitrogen 
were obtainable in the earlier work as against a supposed maximum of 
approximately 3.5 mgm. W^th the same strain of organism, and 
using the same basic medium (casein hydrolysate), G.O mgm. of nitrogen 
are now readily obtainable. It is probable, therefore, that no other 
organic constituent of meat infusion will be found to be essential for the 
strains used. That perhaps one or more additional inorganic substances 
will play a part is indicated by the slightly better growth obtained ivhen 
a small amount of hay ash is included in the medium. 

G12. An Improved Gelatin Hydrolysate Medium for Diphtheria Toxin 
Production. S. J. Johnson, A. M. Pappenrejmer, Jr. and 
E. S. Robinson, Antitoran and Vaccine Laboratory, Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Boston, Mass. 

The recent studies of Mueller on the growth requirements of the 
diphtheria bacillus and our own on toxin production have led to the 
formulation of a simple medium for high-titer toxin production on a 
large scale. By using a complete acid hydrolysate of gelatin as a base 
supplemented by methionine, cystine, tryptophane, minute amounts of 
pimelic acid, /3-alanine and nicotinic acid, the necessary salts, suitable 
concentrations of lactic acid, glucose and maltose and by regulation 
of the minute traces of iron, toxin can be produced routinely having an 
Jji value between 45 and 60 Li per cubic centimeter. Over GOO liters 
of toxin averaging better than 30 Lj per cubic centimeter hai'c been 
produced on a medium closely related to the above. The many advan- 
tages of this medium over previous formulas are as follows: (1) rela- 
tively inexpensive; (2) made rapidly and easily; (3) reproducibility 
excellent (no lot has fallen below 24 Lf per cubic centimeter); (4) quite 
specific for Corynebacterium diphtheriae, thus reducing the risk of 
contamination; (5) constant low nitrogen content (1.7 mgm. of mtrogen 
per cubic centimeter), thus to.xoid formation, with only 0.2 per cent 
formalin, occurs in 4-5 weeks at SS'C. with no significant variation m 
the time necessary for complete detoxication; (G) absence of any sig- 
nificant amount of substance in the medium with higher moIecuLw 
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weight than the siini)Ic amino acids, which makes it possible to obtain 
toxin (hat is about 70 i)er cent, pure by means of a single ammonium 
sulfate fractionation and dialysis. 

GIS. Effect of Oxyricn Tendon on Site, of Groxrlh of Microorganisms, with 
Special llefercncc to Pathogenic Fungi. John W. Williams, 
Massachusetts Institute of 'J'echnology, Cambridge, Mass. 

It is probable (hat oxj’gen tension is important in the localization 
and invasion of pathogenic microorganisms. In test tube cultures of 
pathogenic fungi it is a factor determining dcjith of growth and invasion 
of the medium. 

Certain jiathogenic fungi, grown on Sabouraud’s proof medium (1 
per cent jicptone, 4 per cent gluco.^c, 1.5 per cent agar, pH 5.G) under 
atmospheric o.vygen tension, show prcdominantlj’- a surface growth; 
under 99.S per cent oxj'gen a subsurface growth; and under 1 per cent 
oxj’gen, a sparser, limited, superficial, sometimes dry film-like growth. 
Remov.al of the latter tj'jic growth to atmospheric conditions often fails 
to provoke further growth. The organisms have apparently “asphjod- 
ated” themselves. Similar fungi grown on a medium (0.25 per cent 
d-glutamic acid, 4 per cent glucose, 1.5 per cent agar, pH 5.6) pro- 
ducing a predominant!}’ subsurface growth under atmospheric oxygen 
tension, grow more deeply in the medium under 99.8 per cent o.xygen 
and predominant!}’ on the surface under 1 per cent oxygen. 

This work demonstrates that invasion of a medium is mutually 
dependent on constituents of the medium and oxygen tension. Inva- 
sion in vivo may likewise be dependent on constituents of the tissue and 
oxj’gen tension. Certain organisms invade the medium and grow on 
the surface using peptone (made from muscle) as the source of nitrogen, 
grow 0.4 cm. subsurface on substituting a hydrolysate of skin and almost 
1 cm. below the surface on substituting a hydrolj’sate of hair. Varia- 
tion in certain types of lesion in high and low altitudes substantiate 
further the importance of oxygen tension. 

Gl/f. Carbohydrate Fermentation Responses of the Aerobic Spore-Forming 
Bacilli. Francis E. Clark and Nathan R. Smith, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Further studies on the recently proposed ta.xonomic key for sub- 
grouping the mesophilic, aerobic spore-bearing bacilli have led to an 
investigation of the carbohydrate fermentations of a large number of 
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cultures. ^ These cultures \s-ere obtained in part from soil, and in part 
from various t 3 'pe culture collections, the latter suppljing ncarlv a 
hundred differently named species. A sjmthetic agar medium, n'ith 
monobasic ammonium phosphate as the source of nitrogen, and incuba- 
tion periods of two weeks bare been emplo 3 'ed. 

It is obseri'ed that those species which hai'e been placed in the same 
sub-group because of other characteristics attack the same carbon 
compounds with but a few exceptions, and that the variations which do 
occur are usually limited to a few sugars. It is also observed that a 
single species frequently varies in its utilization of some one carbo- 
h 3 ’^drate. Certain strains of Bacillus megatherium readily attacked 
mannose, while others did not ; yet in subsequent tests with the mannose- 
negative strains, mannose-positive daughter colonies were obtained. 
Subcultures from these colonies attacked mannose as readil 3 ’ as the 
originally positive strains. Similar "slow” fermentations of certain 
carbohydrates are observed for other species. 

From the data accumulated, it seems that the fermentation of carbo- 
hydrates under the abm^e conditions is useful in the characterization of 
the various sub-groups of the mesophilic-aerobic bacilli, but that owing 
to the variations observed within the sub-group, it can not be used to 
establish the validity of a particular species. 

G15. The Carbon Metabolism of Bacterium radiobacfcr. Alvin W. 
Hofer, New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

A study has been made of glucose utilization by four strains of Bac- 
terium radiobacter in a mineral salts solution containing a low concen- 
tration (0.15 per cent) of sugar. After two weeks of incubation in 
Eldredge tubes at 25°C., the carbon dioxide was measured by titration 
of the barium hydroxide in the opposite arm of the tube. The amount 
of cellular material was estimated by centrifuging, dr 3 nng and direct 
weighing of the cells. Glucose was detemuned by the Schaffcr-Hart- 
piann method. An attempt was made to measure the gum, but this 
was unsuccessful. It was found that 48-58 per cent of the glucose 
utilized was converted to carbon dioxide, 12-15 per cent to cells, and 
30-38 per cent remained imaccounted for, probably because of conver- 
sion into gum. When incubated for 7 weeks, the amount of carbon 

dioxide produced was 65 per cent. 

Figures for sucrose were ver 3 " similar to those for glucose. Eighteen 
other carbon sources were tested simply by determining the percentage 
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of original carbon converted to carbon dioxide. This figure checked 
closely with the figures for glucose and sucrose, suggesting that the 
carbon inctabolisin of the organism is identical for the various carbon 
sources. 

GIG. The Bound It'o/cr Content of Vegetative mid Spore Forms of Bac- 
teria. C. A. FniroMAN and B. S. Henry, Department of 
Bacteriology, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

The autliors have i)rc\’iousl3' shown tliat the total water content of 
the vegetative cells and the spores of Bacillus suUilis, Bacillus mega- 
therium and Bacillus mycoidcs is essentially the same. This finding 
confirmed the work of Virtanen and Pulkki which indicated that the 
observed heat-resistance of spores is not due to a low water content. 

The present paper shows that the water existing in a free or unbound . 
state, as determined bj' the cryoscopic method, is greater in the vegeta- 
tive cells than in the spores of the three species of bacteria mentioned 
above. The theory is advanced that the bound water in the spores is 
not involved in the coagulation of the protein due to heat and that, 
while the total moisture content of the two types of cells is the same, 
the difference in free water might account for the observed difference in 
the heat-resistance of the ceils. 

G17. The Pigment of Bacillus violacctts. III. The Apparent Relation of 
Violaccin to Indigo. Walter C. Tobie, Mercedita, Puerto 
Rico. 

It was shown by the author in 1936 that violacein, the violet pigment 
of Bacillus viclaccus {Chroijiohactcrium violaceum), contains one or more 
pyrrolic groups in its molecule. Work on the culturing of the organism 
and ex-traction of the pigment has been suspended, but an examination 
of the small quantity of -vdolacem remaining on hand indicates that the 
pjTrolic group (or groups) occurs in a form similar to that found in 
indigo. Decomposition of the pigment by heating for several hours in a 
solution of sodium hydro.-dde in the presence of air gave a grape-like 
smell similar to that of anthranilic acid or its esters. Acidification with 
hydrochloric acid and filtration to remove amorphous brown material, 
gave a solution which, after careful diazotization with nitrous acid, 
produced the color reactions typical of anthranilic acid when treated 
with alpha-naphthol or dimethylaniline under the proper conditions. 
Due to the small amounts of pigment remaining, it was not possible to 
isolate anthranilic acid as such. Accordingly, the results must be 
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regarded only as a strong indication of the production of the acid or of 
some related compound. Since the pjTroIic product (previously 
obtamed by strong reduction of violacein) is apparently not indol but a 
compound of higher molecular weight, and since tlie results of other 
workers indicate that the molecular weight of \-iolacein is considerably 
greater than that of indigo, it seems highly probable that violacein may 
consist of an indigo nucleus ivith additional groups of considerable size 
attached. 

G18. Classification and Palhogentcily of Microorganisms. III. Toxins 
and Toxic Products. Ernest A. Pribram, Lo3'ola University 
Medical School, Chicago, 111. 

The “toxic products” of microorganisms attacking animal tissue are 
irregularly distributed among organisms of the same genus. A deeper 
study of their nature, however, reveals that the “toxic products” 
produced by species of related botanical units show common character- 
istics. In this abstract the term “toxic products” includes to.xins with 
antigenic characteristics as well as substances wliich do not produce 
antibodies, but which are not simple chemical compounds. 

The “toxic products” of microorganisms may be classified, as follows: 

I. Hematotrope: a, erythrocytotoxins; b, granulocytotoxins; 
c, fibrinolytic toxins; 

II. Lymphotrope: a, for lymph follicles of intestinal tract; b, for 
lymph nodes; 

III. Histiotrope: a, for endothelium of ^’^essels; b, for connective 

tissue and muscle fibers; 

IV. Neurotrope: a, nerve cells; b, adrenals. 

These “toxic products” have a distribution, as follows: Micrococcus 
la, b; Streptococcus la, b, c; Vibrio la; Pseudomonas (lipoids) la; Escheri- 
chia la, Ila; Brucella Ila; Salmonella Ila; Eberthella Ila; Shigella Ila, 
IVa; Pasteurella Ilb, Ilia; HemophiluslUa; Bacillus la, Illb; Clostridium 
la, mb, IVa, b; Corynebaclerium Illb, IVa, b; Fungi: Eumyccles 
{Aspergillus spores) IVa; Basidiomycetes la, IVa. 

G19. Fixed Procedures and Tables for the Potency Estimation of Concen- 
trated Staphylococcus Antitoxin. B. S. Levine, National In-sti- 
tute of Health, Washington, D. C. 

The tables to be presented reduce procedures, calculations, and pos- 
sibilities for error in the standardization of concentrated staphylococcus 
antitoxins to a minimum. The dilutions of the reagent.s, the kind of 
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animal cmplo 3 ’cd in the hcmoljdic, dcrmpnccrotic and lethal tests, and 
the methods and quantities of injection into the animals are embodied 
in the t ahlcs. Tlirough the introduction of a dilution factor, B = Chl2Q, 
the procedures for the dormonccrotic and lethal tests have been fixed 
for staphjdococcus antitoxins of any concentration. 

Tlic calculation of results is prescribed bj' the following formulas: 

Ch = Nh X V'*, for the homol 3 'tic test; 

Cr = X X Fr, for the dormonccrotic test; and 

C\ — N^y, B y. 1'^, for the Ictlial test. 

Ch, Cr, and C\ = the corrected and Nh, (A% X B), y B) = the 
non-correded numbers of antihcmolytic, antidcrmonccrotic and anti- 
lethal units per cc. of the antito.xin being standardized. 

B = a dilution of the antitoxin such that 1 cc. contains 20 standard 
antihcmol 3 *tic units. As stated above, B = Ca/20. 

Vt and = factors of correction. These factors are functions 
of the volume of the U. S. Standard Staphylococcus Antitoxin which is 
indicated b 3 ' the end-point of the control titrations. 

Predetermined numerical values of Nr and A'’^ and of Vr and Ff in 
the above equations are entered into the tables to correspond to the 
end-points of the titrations, so that at the completion of the tests, the 
worker need only substitute such values for the s 3 ’mbols in the formulas 
and perform the task of multiplication. 

GSO. The Produdion of Staphylococcus Toxin in Fluid Media. E. P. 
Gasman, Abington Alemorial Hospital, Abington, Pa. 

The addition of agar to the medium and cultivation under a gaseous 
mixture of carbon dioxide and o.xygen have been two important pro- 
cedures in the production of staph 3 dococcus toxin. Small quantities 
of semi-solid medium are distributed in suitable containers to obtain a 
shallow layer and, after inoculation and incubation, the cultures are 
filtered to remove the agar. In order to facilitate the study of the 
factors involved in to.xin production and for obvious practical considera- 
tions, elimination of the use of agar in the medium is desirable. It was 
found that by slowly bubbling the mixture of gases through the culture, 
good toxin production was obtained in from 48 to 72 hours, depending 
upon the pH, the composition of the medium and the gas mixture used. 

G21. The Titration of Bifermentans Antitoxin and the Relationship 
between Clostridium bifermentans and Clostridium sordellii. 
Sahah E. Stewart, National Institute of Health, Washington, 
D. C. 
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In the course of the standardization of sordcllii antitoxin the author 
was confronted with the problem of the relationship of Closlridium 
sordelht and Clostridium bifermentans. It is believed by various investi- 
gators that Clostridium sordellii, a proteobdiic anaerobic bacillus which 
produces a strong exotoxin, and Clostridium btfcrmcnians, a non-toxin- 
producing proteolytic anaerobe, may represent a single species. 

For the titration of sordellii antitoxin, a dried toxin and antitoxin were 
prepared. The unit chosen w'as based on the one proposed by Alfredo 
Sordelli, Mice were used as the test animals and inoculations were 
made intravenously. Since Clostridium bifermentans does not produce a 
toxin, antisera were produced in rabbits against 4 strains and these 
antisera were tested against the dried sordellii toxin. The Clostridium 
bifermentans sera were found to give protection against 2-5 m.l.d. of 
sordellii toxin. 

A comparative study was then made of strains from both of these 
species. They were found to be identical in morphology, colony forma- 
tion and biochemical reactions. Cross-agglutination and cross-precipi- 
tation reactions were also obtained. 

From the above studies, it appears that the two species are identical. 
Since the species name bifermentans has priority over sordellii, it is 
proposed that the designation Clostridium bifermentans should be used 
to cover the two species, and that the antito.'dn made against the toxin 
be designated as bifermentans antitoxin. 

G22. The Action of Chemical and Physical Agents on Closlridium wckhii 
and Its Toxin. Francis E. Colien, Creighton University, 
School of Medicine, Omaha, Neb. 

The action of glutathione, cysteine, hydrogen peroxide, leucDcj-tcs and 
x-rays on the toxin of Closlridium welchii was studied in vivo and m 
vitro. The theories which have been given to explain the factors con- 
cerned with the destruction of to.xin in cases of gas gangrene are various. 
Hence, an attempt was made to study in vitro the action on toxin of 
chemical substances found in lining tissue. In addition, to.xin, cultures 
of Clostridium welchii in broth containing sterile tissue, and toxin plus 
sterile tissue were subjected to x-rays. Pigeon were used in all cases 
to determine the resulting toxicity. The action of x-mys on guinea 
pigs, rabbits, roosters and pigeons injected with toxin or living organisms 
was also studied. Various methods were employed for inoculating tlic 
experimental animals %vith Clostridium welchii. 

The possibility that certain chemicals, either alone or after release 
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from (issue by x-rays, act as dctoxif3'iug agents is discussed. We have 
litdc conclusive evidence on the dcto.vification of the toxin of Clostridium 
u'clchii b}’’ x-raj’s; Ihero seems to be some evidence, however, that early 
treatment with .x-rays maj" prevent the development of gas gangrene, 
and that it maj’ even have some effect in treatment. 

G2S. A Stable IIcmnlysin~Lcucocidin Isolated from P-Hcmohjtic Strep- 
tococci. E. J. CzAnxETZKY AND IsABEi, M. MORGAN, Univcr- 
sitj’’ of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The isolation of a stable hemol}''sin-leucocidin from /3-hemolytic 
streptococci has been reported. As hemolysin, it is active to a dilution 
of 1:40,000; it has been shown, by inhibition of the reduction of mcthjd- 
ene blue bj' leucocj’tcs, to be a Icucocidin. The hemol3'sin has a molec- 
ular weight of 22G0, and its cr3'stallinc derivative a molecular weight of 
720. Further work h.as shovm the empirical formula of the stable 
hemol3’sin to be Cr&TInsOriP. 

Intrapcritoncal injection of the cr3'stallinc derivative into mice (Dr, 
H. Molitor) has shown that the minimal lethal dose for mice is of the 
order of 0.001 mgm. B3' the injection of single doses of various sizes 
into rabbits, we have found the minimal lethal dose to be of the order of 
1 mgm. Repeated injection into rabbits of sub-lethal doses (of increas- 
ing size, approaching the lethal dose) produced no quantitative effect 
on the circulating leucoc3'tcs; however, an anemia developed with an 
erythrocyte count of about 3.5 million per cubic millimeter, compared 
with a count of about 5.5 million per cubic millimeter in a group of 
normal rabbits li\'ing under the same conditions. The rabbits did not 
develop a tolerance for the material, the final fatal dose in each case 
being of the same order as the minimal lethal dose for normal rabbits 
(the material has never been shown to bo antigenic in the sense of pro- 
ducing antibodies on injection). 

G24. The Antigenic and Synergistic Action of a Toxic Serum Extract of 
Hemolytic Streptococci. Mark P. Schxtltz and Edythe J. 
Rose, National Institute of Health, Washington, D. C. 

The experiments reported concern the antigenic and s3Tiergistic 
capacities of a toxic serum-extract of hemol3^ic streptococci (described 
by Weld). A special study was made of the ability of this toxic serum- 
extract to cause an animal's own serum to become irritating when 
injected into its peculiarly hypersensitized skin. The to.xic serum- 
extract was prepared by shaking portions of pooled rabbit serum for one 
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hour at room temperature with sediment from brotli cultures of a Grot.,, 
A hemolytic streptococcus (Strain C-203). The same strain was al4 
used for ammal moculations and serological tests. Fi\-e groinis of 
rabbits were studied; Group A, untreated control group; Group B, nil- 
toe given intravenously; Group C, culture given intracutaneoudy; 
Group D, toxic serum^xtract pvcn intravenously; and Group E, toxic 
serum-extract given intracutaneously. Humoral antibodies for the 
homologous organism appeared in high titer in the sera from members of 
Group B, and irregularly in those from Group C, but not in other groups. 
The response to intracutaneous injection of culture was altered onlv in 
Groups B and C; an immune hypoergic reaction was elicited in the 
former, and a hyperergic response was demonstrable in the latter. 
Cutaneous hypersensitivity, both to the toxic extract and to norma] 
untreated rabbit serum, developed in members of Group E and to a le.sser 
degree in those of Group C. Such cutaneous lesions in Groups B and B 
were smaller than among the controls. The toxic serum-extract was 
most effective as a synergist in inducing cutaneous hypersensitivity in 
rabbits to normal (untreated) blood serum of that species. 

GM. Demonstration of Bacterial Anticoagulants in vivo. EnwiK Nr.TEn, 
University of Buffalo and Children’s Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Of the two substances, fibrinolysin and anticoagulant, produced by 
the hemolytic streptococcus in vitro, the former has previously been 
demonstrated in vivo. Experiments are reported horewitli which deal 
with the demonstration of bacterial anticoagulants in purulent exudates 
of lesions in man. The tests were performed by mixing the supernatant 
fluid of the exaidate with plasma and a solution of calcium chloride. 
The anticoagulant continuously inhibited plasma coagulation. 

Of 109 purulent exudates, 25— including empyema fluids, peritoneal 
and pericardial exudates, spinal fluids and abscess material— contained 
anticoagulants. The microorganisms implicated were; Streptococcus 
hemohjticus, Streptococcus fecalis, pneumococcus, staphylococcus, in- 
fluenza bacillus, Escherichia coli and Clostridium xcclchii. Thc.‘-c cxjicri- 
ments show that anticoagulants may be found in exudates of man due 

to a variety of microorganisms. _ 

In view of Goodner’s observations that the edema fluid from dermal 
pneumococcal lesions in rabbits retards blood coagulation, pncumococ«d 
exudates of man were te.stcd for the presence of anticoagulant. Of 
exudates, 3 due to pneumococcus (Types I, "iTI and XIII) were po.-itn c. 
The nature of the anticoagulating factor found in vivo is not known. 
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It may bo mentioned, Iiowcvcr, that llic anticoagulating action of puru- 
lent exudates may be due to at least two difTerent mechanisms, because 
it was possible to inhibit (he anticoagulating activity in some exudates 
(C) specimens) bj' means of normal horse serum and in others (4 speci- 
mens) by means of a 0.25 per cent solution of calcium chloride. 

GSO. The Sijstc7)wtic Rclaliotiships of the Autotrophic Baetcria. R. S. 
BnnnD and H. J. Conn, New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Genova, N. Y. 

The S 3 ^stcmatic rclationshijjs of autotrophic bacteria remain an 
interesting problem for speculation. The assumption that such bacteria 
re])resont the most iirimiti\'c known forms of life was questioned by the 
authors in 191S. It is possible that these forms represent a specialized 
adaptation to inorganic food developed after certain types of bacteria 
had become adapted to life in soil. Bacteria with their highly complex 
protoplasmic structure can hardly be regarded as the simplest forms of 
life, even though their metabolism is simple in character. Research has 
shown that organized bodies exist which are apparently living but which 
have a much simpler protoidasmic structure than autotrophic bacteria. 

Recent discussions of the S 3 'stematic relationships of bacteria (Prib- 
ram, Klu 3 n'er and Ynn Niol, Rahn) liave clarified the relationships of 
autotrophic and other groups of bacteria in a helpful wa 3 ’’, but the dis- 
cussions are not in entire accord with each other nor in complete agree- 
ment with the ideas expressed by others. 

The autotrophie organisms, in recent editions of Bergey’s Manual, 
have been placed in the family Nilrdbaelcriaeeac, distinct from either 
Baetcriaecac or Coeeaeeae. As given, the family also contains certain 
parasitic and saproph 3 ’tic bacteria {Rhizohium, Azotobacter and Aeeto- 
hacter) which should be removed from the group. The present tendency 
not to recognize divisions on the basis of cell-form, makes it possible 
to consider the autotrophic bacteria as a family or tribe coordinate 
vith the tribes of the present family Baeteriaceae. If the family 
Baeteriaeeae is dropped, the tribes become families. 

G27. Taxonomic Relationship of Lactobacillus bifidus [Bacillus bijidus 
(Tissier)] and Bacleroides bifidus {Eggerth). James E. Weiss 
AND Leo F. RETTGEn, Department of Biology, Brooklyn 
College, Brookl 3 m, N. Y. and Department of Bacteriology, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

A taxonomic study was made of various strains of bacteria which 
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had been reported by several authors under the species name, “bifirlu:!." 
These strams included Bacterium bifidum (Orla-Jcnscn), Bacieroidcs 
Ufidus, Groups I and II (Eggerth) and Lactobacillus hifidus (Weiss and 
Rettger). It was shown (in full agreement with Eggerth) that (here 
were at least two types of bifidus-hke organisms, both members of the 
Lactobacillus genus. One is the true Lactobacillus bifidus, Tj'po I, the 
original B. bifidus of Tissier. Eggerth’s Bactcroidcs bifidus, Group I, 
is identical with this organism. The other tj^ie is the so-called Bac- 
teroides bifidus, Group II (Eggerth), which is apparently identical with 
Bacterium bifidum of Orla-Jensenj for this type the authors propose the 
name Lactobacillus bifidus. Type II, or Lactobacillus parabifidus. These 
two t3^es have much in common, but differ in certain important re- 
spects, particularly in their action on mannose, xylose, melizitosc and 
arabinose. They also diff'er in their oxygen requirements, continued 
ability to branch, colonial form, serological relationships, and in the 
amounts and types of acids formed. 

The organisms group themselves as follows; 

Lactobacillus bifidus, Type I. Synonyms : Bacillus bifidus (Tissier) ; 
Bacteroides hifidus, Group I (Eggerth); Lactobacillus bifidus 
(Weiss and Rettger). 

Lactobacillus bifidus, Type II, {Lactobacillus parabifidus). Syno- 
nyms: Bacteroides bifidus, Group II (Eggerth); Bacterium bifidum 
(Orla- Jensen). 

GS8. Comparison of Bacterium necropkorum from Ulcerative Colitis in 
Man with Strains Isolated from Animals. G. M. Dack, L. R. 
Dragstedt, Robert Johnson and N. B. McCullough, 
Department of Bacteriology and Parasitology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

A study has been made of 42 strains of non-sporulating Gram-nega- 
tive anaerobes which we have called Bacterium nccrophorum. Nineteen 
of these strains were isolated from the colons of patients with chronic 
ulcerative colitis. According to the literature some of these strains 
should be named Bacterium funduliforme and others Bacterium neer^ 
phorum. Twelve strains isolated from bovine liver abscc.^.'cs would 
qualify as representatives of the latter group. 

The purpose of this investigation was to compare the two groups in 
• order to determine whether we were dealing with one or with Uvospr:- 
cies Accordingly, a study was made of the growth requirements o 
the strains, colony morphology', cell morphology on different medm, 
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bioclioniical reactions, pathogenicity for rabbits and ability to produce 
ulceration of the colons of experimental animals. From this study no 
sharp line dilTerentiating these bacteria was found. Strain variations 
in morphology were observed, but these were not sufficient for species 
differentiation. Likewise there was a difference in pathogenicity; 
only the 12 strains isolated from bovine liver abscesses were lethal to 
rabbits when injected subcutaneouslj'. However, there were marked 
variations among the other strains in regard to ability to produce lesions. 
The tJ^}e of lesion appeared to be similar with all strains, with a gradient 
from slightly virulent to highly virulent types, as represented by the 
strains isolated from the bovine liver abscesses. 

Since there is no clear cut method for separating these two species, 
it appears better to retain the name, Bacicrium nccrophorum. 

G29. Nitrogen Availability as an Aid in Differentiation of Bacteria in the 
Coli-Acrogcncs Group. N. B. Mitchell and Max Levine, 
Department of Bacteriology, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The availability of the nitrogen of nucleic acid and certain of its 
degradation products for the coli-acrogenes group of bacteria was 
investigated. The purpose was to secure an approach, other than by 
carbohydrate studies, to the systematic and physiological relationships 
of the organisms comprising this group. Previous work on uric acid 
suggested the possibility of employing the purines for this purpose. 

The compounds tested included yeast nucleic acid, xanthine, adenine 
sulfate, uric acid, uracil, allantoin, hydantoin and urea. Over 350 coli- 
aerogenes strains were used. This collection was considered representa- 
tive of the Escherichia, Acrobacter and "intermediate” groups. 

Xanthine and adenine were attacked by all strains, and consequently 
had no differential value. The Acrobacter strains utilized the nitrogen 
of all the other compounds, whereas the Escherichia and "intermediate” 
strains were each able to utilize the nitrogen of only one of the com- 
pounds listed. Uracil was an available nitroaen source for Escherichia, 
but not for "intermediate” strains. Urea was an available nitrogen 
source for “intermediate,” but not for Escherichia strains. These data, 
when correlated with the results of Voges-Proskauer, citrate, hydrogen 
sulfide, and indol tests, strengthen the evidence for allocating the 
“intermediate” strains to a separate genus, Citrobacter. About 90 per 
cent of the “intermediates” gave reactions identical with those of a 
transfer of the original strain, Citrobacter freundii, the type species of 
the genus Citrobacter. 
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GSO. A Study of the ParacoK Group. Jacob L. Stokes, R. H. '\VEA\En 
AND M. ScHERAGO, Department of Bacteriology, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Thirty-two strains of the paracoli group were isolated from human 
feces and their morphological and biochemical characteristics were 
studied.^ AU strains produced some degree of fermentation of lactose 
on continued cultivation in 5 per cent lactose broth. From 22 strains, 
variants were obtained that were able to ferment 1 per cent lactose 
broth within 48 hours with the production of acid and gas. These 
variants, therefore, were indistinguishable from members of the coli- 
aerogenes group. 

It is concluded that the strains of the paracoli group studied arc 
variants of various members of the coli-aerogenes group. On the basis 
of the methyl-red, Voges-Proskauer and sodium citrate tests, SO of the 
strains appear to be variants of members of the Escherichia genus and 2, 
variants of members of the coli-aerogenes “intermediate” group. 

G31. Co77iparative Studies of M ethodsfor the Dctcclion of HydrogcTi Sulfide 
in the Coli-Aerogenes Group. Charles A. Hunter and James 
E. Weiss, State Health Laboratorj'^, Unii-ersity of South 
Dakota, I^ermillion, S. D., Kansas Public Health Laboratories, 
Topeka, Kan., and Department of Biolog}", BrookI}Ti College, 
Brookljm, N. Y. 

The ability of the coli-aerogenes group to produce hydrogen sulfide 
was studied, using 152 strains. Ninety-eight cultures were isolated 
from water supplies, 35 from human feces and 19 were stock cultures. 
The cultures were classified into three groups: Escherichia colt. Aero- 
hacter aerogenes and “intermediates.” The methods for detecting the 
formation of h5''drogen sulfide were: Difeo lead acetate, Difeo peptone 
iron, semi-solid peptone iron (0.5 per cent agar), semi-solid bismuth 
mannitol agar (Hunter and Crecelius) and bismuth filter paper. Of the 
78 cultures of Escherichia coli, only 2 gave a positive reaction in tjie lead 
acetate and peptone iron media, but in the bismuth mcdiuin all iS nere 
positive, and with bismuth paper 57 were positive. Bith the IC 
aerogenes strains no hydrogen sulfide was formed in the lead acct.atc or 
peptone iron media, while all strains were positive in the hi^mnth 
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medium and 12 gave positive reactions with bismuth paper. There 
were 57 cultures elassified as “infermediates,” of which 19 were positive 
in tlie lead and iron media and 5G were jiositive with semi-solid bismuth 
mannitol agar. The bismuth paper showed that 34 cultures produced 
hydrogen sulfide. The semi-solid peptone iron medium failed to show 
anj' increase in the number of positive reactions and did not prove as 
satisfactory as the usual 1.5 per cent agar. These results show that 
practically all members of the coli-aerogcncs group produce hydrogen 
sulfide, when tested with a sensitive indicator, the only differences in the 
organisms being the quantity of hydrogen sulfide produced. 

GS2. The Morphological Variation of the Tuhcrclc Bacillus. Hahriette 
D. Veha and Leo F. Rettoer, Department of Bacteriology, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The cellular variation of the tubercle bacillus was studied in micro- 
culture by means of hanging block preparations which permitted 
observation of single cells or microcolonics over considerable periods of 
time. Stained smears, impression preparations, filtration experiments, 
and cross sections of colonics were also used. An attempt was made 
to correlate acidfastness and growth conditions with the forms observed. 

Morphological variants were induced readily and in great diversity 
by alteration of food supply and oxygen tension. They included club 
forms, spore-like bodies, granules of various sizes, coccoid, diphtheroid, 
and branching cells. Formation of granules in, or from, rods was 
observed repeatedly. Granules, “spores,” and all cells that differed 
greatly from the typical rod failed to grow under conditions favorable 
to multiplication of bacilli. Branched cells, however, were observed to 
grow and segment so as to form bacilli indistinguishable from neighbor- 
ing bacilli formed by simple division. Although branching was observed 
in the four strains studied, the usual method of reproduction was 
dhdsion. No evidence of reproduction by granular or filtrable forms 
was obtained. 

GSS. Notes on the History of Bacteriology. The Introduction of Agar- 
Agar into Bacteriology. Arthur Parker Hitchens and 
Morris C. Leikind, Army Medical School, Washington, D. C. 
and Institute of the History of Medicine, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Agar-agar was introduced into bacteriology by Frau Fanny Eilshe- 
mius Hesse, wife of Dr. Walther Hesse, a district physician, of Schwar- 
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zenberg Saxony. Although no exact date is ascertainable, aaar wa.. 
first used sometune during the early ISSO’s. Frau Hesse who was 
assisting h^ husband in his studies on the bacterial content of the air 
(begun in Koch s laboratory) suggested the use of agar as a solidifvinc 
agent to eliminate the difficulties arising from the use of gelatin. The 
idea apparently came to Frau Hesse from her use of agar in lier kitchen 
m the making of fruit iellies. She had been given the recipe by her 
mother who in turn had received it from a Dutch family; they had 
brought it from Batavia in the Dutch East Indies, where they had lived 
before coming to America. 

When agar was found to be successful in Dr. Hesse’s c.xpcrimcnts, ho 
communicated the discovery to Robert Koch by letter. Koch recog- 
nized the value of this and adopted its use in his laboratory. No formal 
paper was ever published on this discovery. 

Frau Hesse of German (Hanover) descent was born in Jersey Cit)', 
N. J., in 1850, She met her husband while travelling in Germany and 
spent the rest of her life there. She died in 1934, in Dresden. 

MEDICAL BACTERIOLOGY, IMMUNOLOGY AND 
COMPARATmH PATHOLOGY 


Ml. Antigenicity, with Especial Reference to Infectious Agents. hlrcuAEn 
Heidelberger, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, and Presbyterian Hospital, New York City. 

A brief discussion is given of w'hat is knomi of the chemical basis of 
the immunological specificity of single antigens, such as crystalline egg 
albumin, crystalline serum albumin, and thyroglobulin. The multi- 
plicity of antigens in most natural products and infectious agents is 
emphasized. An account is given of some of the chemical factors 
involved in the immunological behavior of pneumococci, streptococci, 
tubercle bacilli, and the Salmonella and cholera groups of microor- 
ganisms. 


M2. Changes which Occur in Antigens in the Animal. Laszeo Detrk, 
National Institute of Health, U. S. Public Health Sendee, 

Washington, D. C. _ . „ , .-.i i 

The virulence-enhancing effect of animal passage is well establisnoci. 
No investigations, however, have been made on the role of the different 
organs in the production of the antigenic changes correlated 
change in virulence. Experiments undertaken partly vith Baa ltn 
typhosus and partly vith a newly isolated paratj-phoid strain (fetanlev) 
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showed tlic pro.viouslj' unknown fact thnt cultures isolated from differ- 
ent organs may show a difference in antigenic structure. For the 
Stanley strain studied, it was found thnt the blood cultures are the 
richest in 0 and poore.st in H antigens, whereas the liver cultures are 
the richest in H and the ])oorcst in 0 antigens. 

In vitro and in vivo c.vperiincnts with live and protein antigens made 
in order to elucidate changes occurring in them in vivo gave results, as 
follows. Proteins, when diluted with fresh blood or fresh active serum, 
give strong evidence of gradual disintegration and splitting. They 
show (1) higher toxicity when injected intradcrmall}’'; (2) their dialysates 
through projJcr niembrnncs give good precipitation with protein precip- 
itins of high titer; (3) their dial 3 ’satcs give tlic normal ink reaction, as 
described bj' the author. 

Analogous results can be obtained with blood drawn from animals 
shortlj' after intravenous injections with different protein antigens. 

Inactive scrums or even saline act similarly, but in a slighter degree. 
The precipitation effect with dialj^ates shows peculiarities which 
differentiate them from the usual precipitation tests. 

An approach for the bettor understanding of both the Schwartzman 
and Foshay phenomena is undertaken. 

MS. The Labile Antigen of Strcptoeoecus pyogenes and Its Derivatives 
“M,” “C" and Filtrate-Streptolysin. SirrAnT Mudd, E. J. 
Cz.ARNETZKy, David Lack-man and Horace Pettit, Uni- 
versitj’’ of Penns 3 dvania School of Medicine, Philadelpliia, Pa. 

The labile antigens of hemolytic streptococci of Lancefield Group A 
have been shown to be the dominant surface antigens of virulent strains, 
and have been identified with GriflSth’s t3T3e-specific agglutinogens. 
Lancefield’s type-specific hapten “M”, her group-specific hapten "C” 
and the 0X3’'gen-labile streptolysin found in culture filtrates have all 
been shown to be derivatives of labile antigen. Substances “M” and 
“C” may be prepared by acid hydrolysis of labile antigen and frac- 
tionation of the hydrol 3 ' 6 ate. 

Antisera prepared in rabbits by the injection of dead followed by 
living streptococcal cells contain separate antibodies against labile 
antigen and its derivatives. Antibodies against “M” and “C” may be 
completely precipitated from such antisera without appreciably affect- 
ing the titer of the antibody against labile antigen. Antiserum pro- 
duced by injection of pure labile antigen reacts only with labile antigen 
and not with “M”, “C” or filtrate-streptolysin. Saturation of strep- 
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toeoccal antiserum rrith labile antigen, on the other hand, remove. 

The complete labUe antigen reacts with antibodies against itself and 
Its derivatives, the derivatives react only with antibodies against 
themselves and not with antibodj’- against the complete antigen. These 
results may ha\'e somewhat general interest in riew of the growing 
e\idence to suggest that many of the fractions hitherto isolated from 
bacteria may be derivatives of a smaller number of more complex and 
labile molecules. 


M4. AnhgcniciUj of the Fricdlandcr Group. Louis A. Julmxkixe, 
Oscar Johnson Institute and Department of Bactcriolog}*, 
School of Medicine, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

A study of the antigenic relationships of the encapsulated Gram- 
negative rods has been made in the past by means of the agglutination 
reactions of the encapsulated organisms in homologous and lictcrologoiis 
sera. These observations have already been reported in a number of 
communications. The studies have been continued to include an 
analysis of the species-specific or R antigens of the Fricdlandcr, rhi- 
noscleroma, ozaena, aerogenes, and granuloma organisms. To a leaser 
extent, observations have also been made on a few representative strains 
of Bacieriuvi coU. The results of the latter reactions indicate that the 
encapsulated organisms commonl 5 ' classified as the Fricdlandcr group 
fall into two large classes as determined by the group-specific antigen, 
all strains of true Friedlander bacilli comprising the one, and all .'trains 
of rhinoscleroma, ozaena, aerogenes, and granuloma organisms falling 
into the other. Both groups in turn differ from botli tlie typc-.'peeific 
and species-specific antigens of the colon group. 

M5. A Comparmn of the Precipiiadon Reaction in Immune Scrum Agar 
Plates and the Protection of Mice icith Meningococcus Antiserum. 
jMakgaiiet PiTTintx, S.AR.A. E. BnANH.'VM AND Elsie iif. Sock- 
EiDEB, National Institute of Health, Washington, D. C. 

A number of therapeutic poKwalent meningococcus antisera have 
been studied by two methods; (1) precipitation reaction of tj-pc-specific 
meningococci in agar plates containing immune scrum and (2) the 
protection of mice against highly xdrulcnt meningococci in a solution of 

Wh the sera tested, it was obsen'ed that those sera which gave an 
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intense halo would, in liigh dilution, protect mice against many minimal 
fatal doses of meningococci of the type homologous to that producing 
the halo; i.e., as little as 0.0005 cc. of scrum protected against 500,000 
or more fatal doses. On the other hand, if the halo were faint or absent, 
the mice were never protected against more than a few minimal fatal 
doses, even when large amounts of serum were given. 

With meningococei of the I-III group, all sera produced a precipita- 
tion reaction to some degree. But with Type II cultures, only an 
occasional serum produced a halo and it was never intense. 

The significance of these results is discussed. 

MG. The Anligcnic Qualities of Vaecinia Virus. J. Craigie and F. 0. 
WisnART, Connaught Laboratories and School of Hygiene, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

The development of immunity in rabbits to infection with vaccinia 
virus is associated with the appearance of a number of humoral anti- 
bodies: (a) neutralizing antibodies, (b) L, S and X agglutinins, (c) L 
and S complemcnt-fi.xing antibodies and (d) L and S precipitins. 

The variation in immunizing qualities shown by different lots of 
killed elementary bodies or ^^^us-free gradocol filtrates of fresh soluble 
antigen suggests a high degree of lability of the antigenic qualities 
required to produce immunity to vaccinia virus. Two labile antigens 
are demonstrable in vitro; these arc the X and L agglutinogens. The 
latter, in association with the S antigen, dissociates from the elementary 
bodies and, in solution, gives a specific precipitin reaction. On the 
other hand, a precipitin reaction referable to the X agglutinogen has 
not been clearly demonstrated. 

As prcvdously reported, the L antigen occurs in a state of combination 
with the S antigen. It has since been found that on prolonged storage 
at from 4° to 8°C. this combination may dissociate into separate L and 
S fractions prior to ultimate.inactivation of the L antigen. The L and 
S antigens produce antibodies related neither to immunity nor to the 
neutralizing antibody. The L antigen is inactivated at 56°C., but the 
S antigen retains its antigenicity when heated to higher temperatures. 
Treatment of the latter antigen with N acetic acid at 100°C., however, 
impairs its antigenicity but not its precipitability with antibody. 

M7. On the Antigenic Properties of Poliomyelitis Virus. E. W. Schultz, 
Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 

It is generally known that the virus of poliomyelitis stimulates the 
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formation of neutralizing antibodies. It does tins not only iti mm and 
susceptible monkeys, but also in indindual animals which arc naluraliv 
refractory to this disease. 


The nature of the antigen-antibod}’- reaction is not fully understood. 
Experimental results indicate that neutral nuxturcs can bo dissociated 
and the virus rendered infectious again. The reaction of antigen and 
antibody does not appear to be associated with the fi.vation of comple- 
ment and a specific flocculation has not been demonstrated. 

E-\adence that the idrus possesses sensitizing properties has not iicen 
elicited. Infected and convalescent monkeys show neither a specific 
sldn reaction nor a temperature rise after reinjection with large amounts 
of active wus. Tests for sensitization by the Schultz-Dale method, 
using uteri of convalescent monkeys, have yielded negative result.®, ns 
have also attempts to induce sensitirity activel}' or passivel}' in guinea 
pigs. 

E.xtensive studies to elicit a way of identifjdng the presence of cither 
the virus or the antibody -without the use of monkeys have yielded 
negative results. 

While injections of rims stimulate the formation of neutralizing 
antibodies, true immunity to infection seems to result only after the 
virus has come into intimate contact with nerve cells and produced a 
specific change in them. Such acquired resistance is not always n.«.®o- 
ciated -«dth demonstrable antibodies in the blood. This indicates that 
the reaction is determined by the tissue on which the virus acts. 

There is evidence that some strains differ in antigenic constitution. 
The practical implications of this antigenic variation are apparent. 


M8. Some Effects of Formaldehyde on Horse Anlipncumococcus Scrum 
and Diphtheria Antitoxin and Their Significance for the Theory 
of Antigen-Antibody Aggregation. H^vruv Eagle, Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School, Baltimore, Md., and the U. S. Public 


Health Sendee, Washington, D. C. 

Small amounts of formaldehyde inhibit the precipitating activity of 
horse diphtheria antitoxin with toxin and of horse antipncumococcus 
serum with the homologous capsular carbohydrate. Appro.-umntcly 1 
part of commercial formaldehyde to 500 parts of serum, acting for 2-1 
hours, inhibits the flocculating actirity completely. In botli c.ases, 
the combining affinity of the treated antibody for the correspom mK 
antigen is unaffected, as determined both by in vitro e.vpenmcnts and b} 
animal protection. More intensive treatment of the ant ipncumococcus 
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serum causes an apiiaront loss of its bacterial agglutinating activity, 
but on ccnlrifugation the organisms cohere: combination has occurred, 
and onlj' (ho spontaneous aggregation is prevented. On sufficient 
treatment, all antibodj' activity is destroyed. The quantitative rela- 
tionships suggest that onlj’’ a few groups in the antibody molecule need 
be modified bj' formaldehyde in order to prevent aggregation. Quali- 
tatively, these are (he .same cfTccts ])roduced by diazo compounds, as 
described prcviouslj’. 

That aggregation is prevented by procedures which do not demon- 
strably effect the abilit}* of the antibodj' to combine with antigen sug- 
gests that (he second.ary aggrcg.ation of antigen-antibody compounds is a 
non-specific phenomenon not primarily determined by residual specific 
combining groups in the bound antibod 3 '. The amount of formalde- 
hyde which just suffices to prevent aggregation also causes an increase 
in the solubilit}' of pneumococcus antibody, so marked as to suggest 
that the loss of precipitating activity is actually due to the increased 
solubilitj'. This supports the h 3 q)othcsis that the primar 3 >- cause of 
specific antigen-antibody aggregation is the relative insolubility of the 
bound antibodj'. 

M9. Intradcrmal Tests in Leprosy with Antigens of Add-Fast Bacteria. 
Earl B. McKinley, Department of Bacteriology, Hygiene 
and Preventive Medicine, School of Medicine, George Washing- 
ton Universit}’’, Washington, D. C. 

The results of 5174 skin tests performed in the Philippine Islands on 
leprosy cases and controls with various antigens prepared from acid-fast 
bacteria are reported. The antigens included a protein, a polysaccha- 
ride, a phosphatide, a wax, and Icprosinic acid from the wax, prepared 
from a supposed culture of Myeohaeterium leprae (Hygienic Laboratory 
Strain No. 370) by Dr. R. J. Anderson. In addition, a number of 
“TPT” antigens (tuberculin-protein-trichloracetic-acid-precipitated), 
as prepared by Dr. E. R. Long, were available. Such proteins from 
Myeohaeterium tuberculosis (human, avian and bovine strains), Myco- 
bacterium smegmatis, Mycobacterium phlei, Mycobacterium marinum, a 
so-called Mycobacterium murium, and proteins from supposed cultures 
of Mycobacterium leprae of Duval, Daines, Eiarlinski, and a strain iso- 
lated in Philadelphia, were tested. Serological relationships between 
these antigens and proteins from other acid-fast bacteria have been 
demonstrated by Henderson. 

These antigens were tested in early and advanced cases of leprosy; 
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in bacteriologically negative cases being released on parole; in (he 
c^ldren of lepers remoi-ed from the leper colony from 6 to 24 months 
after birth; in family groups, i.e., the relatives of lepers; in normal 
children without preidous contact ndth leprosy; and in professional 
contact groups of ph 3 'sicians, nurses, etc., at Cuh’on. 

An analysis of the tests shows that none is specific for Icprosj*. A 
skin test comparable to the tuberculin test is much needed ns an aid in 
the early diagnosis of leprosy, but this study indicates that no such test 
is yet available. 

MIO. A Shock Reactioninihe Monkey. I. Dosage. Lenoiie M. Korni.- 
OFF AFTD Nicholas Kopeloff, Department of Bactcriologj-, 
N. Y. State Psychiatric Institute and Bureau of Laboratoric.s, 
N. y. City Department of Health. 

Previously we have shown that the monkey (Macacus rhesus) c.an 
be sensitized and specifically shocked with undiluted hen’s egg-white. 
In the present study it was found that the minimum single sensitizing 
dose was approximately 0.2 cc. per kilogram of body weight. Doses 
ranging from 0.001 to 0.35 cc. per kilogram were tested on 20 monkey’. 
A standard shocking dose of 4.0 cc. per kilogram was used after an 
intenml of 4 weeks. 

The optimum shocking dose was in the range of 2.3 to 4.G cc. per 
kilogram. Of 26 monkeys, 22 collapsed or died after the above dosages. 
Forty normal monkeys injected with the same amount of antigen showed 
no ill effects. An interval of 4 weeks between sensitization and .';hock 
proved almost tvnee as effective as an interval of 3 weeks. When 
multiple sensitizing doses were employed, the shocking dose could be 
considerably reduced. Sensiti\'ity was found to persist for from 6 to S 
months in 5 of 9 monkey's tested. 

Precipitin tests were made on practically all the monkeys studied and 
in general proved negative. Only when multiple sensitizing doses were 
used did the serum show the presence of precipitins (low titer). How- 
ever, passive transfer of anaphylaxis with such serums to guinc.a pigs 
was usually successful. 

A long series of subcutaneous injections produced a typical Artmis 
phenomenon in the skin of monkeys, in 5 with egg-white and in 2 with 

horse serum. , t • 

Since we have not yet fulfilled all the criteria for anaphylaxis, it 

would be more desirable at this time to regard the phenomenon de- 
scribed as a shock reaction. 
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Mil. htflvaicc of Arlificittlhj Induced Fever on Specific Antibody Pro- 
duction in Rabbits. Haiiold V. Eltangson and Paul F, 
CiiAnK, Department of Bacteriology, University of Wisconsin 
Medical School, Madison, Wis. 

By the use of an artificially heated chamber, with suitable control of 
temperature and humiditj', the febrile state has been maintained in 
rabbits at various levels and for various periods during immunization 
or infection. Each series of animals has included 12 individuals, 6 being 
thus subjected to artificial fever, and the remaining G being kept at 
room temperature. 

Three series of animals were immunized with sheep crythrocjd;es. In 
two of these series, severe fevers around 41.7‘’C. (107°F.) were induced 
in test animals; antibody responses in these animals were noticeably 
lower than in the ease of the controls. In one series, relatively mild 
fevers around 40°C. (104°F.) were induced; here there was no appre- 
ciable difTcrcncc between the antibody responses of test and control 
animals. In two series immunized with a Bacillus typhosus vaccine, 
the test animals subjected to severe fevers showed a less vigorous 
antibodj’’ response than did the controls. In a series immunized with 
recrystallizcd egg albumin, the test animals showed a noticeably lower 
antibody response than did the controls. Li\Tng, ^^rulcnt pneumococci 
were injected intracutancousb' into a series of rabbits. Among those 
exposed to severe fever during the carlj’’ stages of the ensuing infection, 
the process seemed more severe than among the controls, as indicated 
by a more rapid development of a fatal septicemia, and by a smaller 
number of sur\dvors. 

These experiments suggest that severe fever, as induced under the 
conditions of this work, actually impairs the immune responses of the 
rabbit. 

M12. Factors Influencing the Production of Guinea Pig Complement of 
Satisfactory Titer. J. E. Faber, Jr. and L. A. Black, Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 

The influence of age, weight, sex, litter mates, feed and shelter of 
guinea pigs upon the hemolytic activity of their complements was 
studied. 

Young guinea pigs consistently had low, unsatisfactory titers. All 
males gradually increased in titer between the 3rd and 6th month, while 
females almost invariably had a lower titer than males after the 4th, 
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5th or 6th month due to pregnancy. This effect of prcimancv o\-or- 
shadowed the mfluence of other factors. .Males did not usually .attain .a 
titer of 0.1 cc^of a 1:10 dilution until reaching .an age of from o to 7 
months, and 57 per cent did not reach this titer until weighing 600 grann 
or more. Variation occurred in females, both within Ihe same litter 
and between different htters, although in limited observations on males 
the titers within the same litter agreed rather closely, with the usual 
differences between litters. 

iVIaintenance of guinea pigs for more than a year upon one of three 
commonly used rations indicated that any satisfactorj- diet h.ad little 
effect upon complement, although males reached a good titer earliest 
upon a complete commercial feed supplemented by cabbage ci'cry other 
da3^ The titer of guinea pigs reared and kept outdoors was not af- 
fected by e.Mreme cold in winter, nor by heat in summer. However, 
during their second summer, manj’- mature animals died from suffoca- 
tion during periods of e.\cessive heat and humiditj'. 

MIS. The Relation of Virulence to the Course of Salmonella acrlrpcle 
Infection in Mice. R. M. Pike axd G. M. Macke-vzh:, The 
Marj' Imogene Bassett Hospital, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

The e.\periments attempt to demonstrate how nrulence modifies the 
course of Salmonella aertrycke infection in mice. Cultures of low, of 
intermediate, and of high \-iruIence were injected intraperitoncalb’ and 
the subsequent distribution, multiplication, and suruval of the b.actcria 
in the tissues and organs of the mouse were studied. The invcstig.-ition 
included a comparison of two smooth cultures which differ in virulence 
but which are indistinguishable culturally, serologically, and in the 
ability of their 0 antigens to immunize. The most marked differenee 
in the course of infection produced with doses of from 75,000 to 100,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter of these two strains was in the ability of 
the more \TruIent to multiply in the mouse after an initial period of l.ag. 
The numbers of bacilli in the blood stream and their rate of disappear- 
ance from the peritoneal e-xudates during the first 24 hours were .similar 
with both cultures. No significant difference m resistance to phago- 
cytosis or in toxicity of killed bacilli was demonstrated. An avirulent 
rough culture was less invasive and less toxic than the smooth culture of 
low -^-imlence, but showed a greater capacity to survive in the spl-’m 
when injected in sublethal doses. While no “virulence” antigen hr.s 
been demonstrated, a-irulence did not appear to be conditioned by the 
presence of the smooth 0 antigen which was closely related to immuniz- 
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iiig rapacity. It suggested tliat the nieclianisin of immediate destruc- 
tion of the bacilli, after iutraperitoncal injection, depends cliicfly on the 
mononuclear pliagoryles of the omentum and on tlic reticulo-cndothclial 
system. 

Ml/,. The Incidence of Agglutinins for the Paradysentery Bacilli in 
Normal Human and Animal Sera. H. J. Seahs, Makian 
S cn\viCHTi:NnKnG and Lielian SciiwicnTENBEno, University 
of Oregon Medieal School, Portland, Ore. 

Of 115 normal human sera tested for agglutinins with antigens pre- 
pared from smooth cultures of three different strains of Shigella paro- 
dy scnicriac, Flexncr, positive reactions were obtained in 87, 83 and 42 
per cent, respect ivcb', at a dilution of 1:20 and in 49, 43 and 13 per cent 
at a dilution of 1:80. No significant difference was found in the inci- 
dence of agglutinins in sera from males and females. Eight specimens 
of cord blood gave approximately the s.amc results. Of 44 sera tested 
mth one strain of Shi/jclla dyscntcriac, 10 agglutinated at 1:10. 2 at 1:20 
and none at higher dilutions. 

Of 121 Iniman sera tested with three strains of Shigella paradysen- 
tcriac, Sonne, l.G per cent agglutinated at least one strain at a dilution of 
1:20; none at higher dilutions. The same three strains were aggluti- 
n.ated by 100 per cent of beef, 9G.2 per cent of sheep, 93.5 per cent of 
swine, 4G.4 per cent of rabbit and 22.3 per cent of guinea pig sera. Beef, 
sheep and swine scrum titers were generally high; those for rabbit and 
guinea pig sera low. Absorption experiments indicated that normal 
agglutinins are qualitatively different from immune agglutinins. 

M16. The Influence of Acetyl Group on the Antigenicity of Type I Pneu- 
mococcus Polysaccharide. Lloyd D. Felton and Benjamin 
Pbescott, Johns B[opkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The presence of the acetyl group on Typo I pneumococcus poly- 
saccharide has been postulated by Avery and Goebel, Enders, Heidel- 
berger, and others, as a necessary characteristic for the antigenicity of 
this substance. Our w'ork has not confirmed these findings. The 
present study is taken up from three different angles : (a) treatment of 
the polysaccharide prepared by the calcium phosphate method (three 
different samples) with sodium hydroxide according to the method 
used by Avery and Goebel, wdth ammonium hydroxide and then sodium 
hydroxide, and with sodium hydroxide followed by ammonium hydrox- 
ide; (b) attempt at saponification of an acetyl group with para-toluidine 
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and phenetidine; (c) repeated -«-ashing \rith ether, acetone, and methyl 
alcohol of an antigenic sample which apparently had an acetyl groiij). 
The results of analyses of the samples so treated indicate that there i> no 
correlation between acet}*! content or glucose number and antigenieitv 
of Tj'pe I pneumococcus polysaccharide. 

M16. The Effect of Acetic Acid and of Formaldehyde on Pneumococci. 
Rene J. Dusos, Hospital of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, New York City. 

Pneumococci resuspended in sufficient concentrations of acetic acid or 
of formaldehyde retain their characteristic morphologj’ and their posi- 
tive reaction to the Gram stain. This presendng effect is duo to the 
inactivation of the autolj’tic enzjones of the pneumococcal cell. The 
inactivation of the enzynnes is partly reversible. Certain components 
of the autolytic ^stem recover actinty when, after removal of the acetic 
acid or formaldehyde, the cells are resuspended in a neutral medium. 
Under these conditions, pneumococci undergo partial autolysis; they 
do not, however, disintegrate, but appear as Gram-negative cocci. 

Encapsulated pneumococci, killed with acetic acid or formaldehyde, 
and in which the autolydic system has been subsequently’ destroyed or 
maintained inactive, function as A’ery’ effective type-specific antigen in 
the rabbit. On the contrary’, encapsulated pneumococci, killed by the 
same technique, but which have become Gram-negative following 
reactn’ation of the autoly’tic system, fail to incite the production of the 
type specific carbohydrate antibodies in rabbits immunized by the 
intravenous route. 

These observations emphasize the close relation between the Gram- 
positive structure of encapsulated pneumococci and tlie .=o-call('d 
“capsular poly’saccharide antigen" of the cell. The rc.sult.s can he u'cd 
as a basis for the preparation of bacterial suspensions which arc .stable, 
and very’ effectiA’e as type-specific antigens. 


3fl7. A Possible Mechanism of “Lowered Resistance” to Pneumonia. 

W. J. Ntjngesteb and Roy G. Klepser, Hygienic Laboratory, 
Unia’ersity of ^lichigan, Ann Arbor, Midi. 

The present study is an attempt to determine the mechani=m by which 
exposure to cold, alcoboh'c into.xication, or deep ether anestlH-ia lend to 
predispose an indiddual to pneumonia. India ink and mucin mixtiir^- 
placed in the noses of rats is aspirated into the lung-^ in from -10 to an 
per cent of the animak exposed to cold, alcoholic into.xication, or <h'P 
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ether ancslhesin. Normal rats or rats under light ether anesthesia 
as])ira(cd (he ink in from 0 to 20 per cent of the animals. Pneumococcus 
culture and mucin mi.\-(urcs placed in the noses of rats exposed to various 
conditions developed pneumonia in 13 per cent of the controls, in 42 
per cent of the rats c.\j)o.«cd to cold, in 38 per cent of the intoxicated 
animals, in 39 per cent of those under deep ether anesthesia and in 5 
j)er cent of (he rats under liglit ether anesthesia. By physiological 
methods it was determined that the epiglottis and vocal folds failed to 
close the trachea, when a stimulus was applied to the posterior pharyn- 
geal region in IS per cent of the stimulations in control animals, in 54 
per cent of the stimulations in rats e.xposcd to cold, and in 46 per cent 
in alcoholic rats. Alcoholic intoxication and exposure to cold did not 
increase the mortalitj’’ rate in rats injected intrapcritoneally with 
pneumococci. 

We conclude that one factor in “lowering of resistance” in pneumonia 
maj' involve alteration in the normal functioning of the epiglottis and 
vocal folds. 

M18. Some Effects of Pneumococcus Specific Polysaccharide on Red 
Blood Cells. Louise Foudham Klein and W. J. Nungesteh, 
Hygienic Laborator}’-, Universitj’’ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
l^Iich. 

This work is an extension of a published finding by the authors indi- 
cating that the specific polj'saccharide of the pneumococcus increases 
the sedimentation rate of human and rat red blood cells. Red blood 
cells treated vdth Type I polysaccharide, centrifuged, and washed, were 
rapidly agglutinated when brought in contact with specific immune 
serum, thus suggesting that the pol 3 "saccharide was adsorbed on the 
surface of the red blood cells. 

MW. The Distribution of Pneumococci in the Tissues of Pneumonic Rats 
and Its Bearing on Serum Therapy. Alice H. Kempf and 
W. J. Nungester, Hygienic Laboratory, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

An attempt has been made to determine the distribution of pneu- 
mococci in the tissues of rats with experimental pneumonia. After an 
intrabronchial inoculation of pneumococci and mucin, rats were killed 
at intervals. Various tissues and different parts of the affected lung 
were ground, and the number of viable organisms estimated by plate 
count. It was found that the advancing portion of lesion in the pneu- 
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momc lun was nch in organL^., while the older part oft he lesion migiR 
h1nnr^+^“^ bacteria. Relatively few organisms were found in 
blood stream or skeletal muscle. On the other hand, the .spleen and 
iiv-er (representing the reticulo-endothclial sj-stem) cont.nined a roodiv 
number of bacteria. Small amounts of specific antiserum, wlicn in- 
jected at the time of inoculation, uniformly protected animats which 
■were mjected -ndth a number of pneumococci equal to the estimated 
number present in a pneumonic rat at one day. Suspensions of ground 
infected lung rich in pneumococci were rendered innocuous by the simul- 
taneous injection of immune serum. In contrast, two hundred times 
as nauch serum often failed to protect rats when given one day after 
the inoculation. The failure of delaj'ed scrum therapy in rats is dis- 
cussed from the point of new of the distribution of bacteria in the 
infected animal. 


M£0, Bacteriolysins in Gonococcal Arlhri'iis. Chesteh S. Keefeh, 
Harvard Medical School and the Thorndike Memorial Labora- 
tory, Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

During a study of gonococcal infections it ■was found that the blood of 
patients frequently became bactericidal for the homologous strain of 
gonococcus. An examination of this phenomenon showed that bac- 
teriolysis was accomplished by the blood serum through the combined 
action of antibodies and complement. Pol^Tnorphonucloar cell.? ■^vere 
not necessary for lysis of the organisms and there was no correlation 
between the degree of active phagocytosis and the destruction of the 
organisms in vitro. 

To determine whether or not the sjmomal fluid was bactericidal for 
the gonococcus, various samples of fluid were examined. It was found 
that gonococci could be recovered from the sjmovial fluid in only alwtit 
25 or SO per cent of the cases. In the others, it was sterile. On com- 
paring the bacteriolytic power of the blood and sjmovial fluid, it was 
found that, when the S 3 moriaI fluid was infected, it contained no h.ac- 
tericidal properties; when it was sterile, it had tiie same bacteriolytic 
power as the blood or it was somewhat less potent than the blood. The 
difference in some cases was due to the presence of mucin which inter- 
feres ■with the bactericidal action of the s^movial fluid. 

It would appear from our observations that one of flic factors rnri- 
cemed in sterile effusions into the joints in gonococcal infection^ i- tli- 
pre-’ence of bacteriolj’sins in the sjmo'i'ial fluid. That there are oth'r 
factors is endcnced by the fact that in a few ca-cs the fluid remrun-d 
sterile in spite of the fact that it was not po^ible to d'rno.n=tr.'ite 
bacteriolysins for the homologous organism. 
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^tSJ, Gonococcus Mcningilis and Some of ihc Difficulties Encountered in 
Its Recognition. Sara E. Branham, Reginald H. Mitchell 
AND William Brainin, National Institute of Health and 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

A ease of uncomplicated meningitis due to the gonococcus is reported. 
Prontjdin treatment was followed by recovery. Careful physical 
e.\amination and painstalcing investigation into the history of the 
patient gave no clue to the source of the infection. 

The identification of the organism was made on the basis of growth 
characteristics, nature of colonics, fermentation and serological reac- 
tions, and alkali solubility. 

This is the third strain of the gonococcus from spinal fluid which has 
been studied by the senior author within the last year and a half. These 
3 strains have been compared with 9 others from blood stream, joint, 
eye, and urethral infections. These have all been indistinguishable 
from each other. 

In differentiating the gonococcus from the meningococcus, cultural 
features, colony type, fermentation reactions, and alkali solubility are of 
definite value. Serological methods are less satisfactory. Gonococci 
are well agglutinated, not only by polyvalent antimeningococcic serum, 
but often by monovalent “typing” serum, some strains showing a close 
serological relationship to Type II meningococci. The non-specific 
nature of serologic reactions, and the lack of time for careful study of 
cultures in diagnostic laboratories may prevent an accurate diagnosis. 
Gonococcus meningitis is probably more common than it has usually 
been thought to be. 

MSS. Experimental and Clinical Observations upon Chemotherapy in 
Gonococcal Infections. Perrin H. Long and Eleanor A. 
Bliss, Johns Hopkins University Medical School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

During the past year we have been observing the effect of sulfanil- 
amide and its derivatives in the treatment of gonococcal infections. 
Experimental gonococcal peritonitis and septicemia have been produced, 
through the agency of mucin, in mice. These experimental infections 
can be cured with sulfanilamide. Clinical data indicate that sulfanil- 
amide is of definite value in the treatment of gonococcal infections in 
human beings. We will discuss these results and will point out certain 
lines of clinical investigation which must be pursued, before a true 
evaluation of sulfanilamide therapy in gonococcal infections can be 
reached. 
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M2S. The Bactericidal Effect of Sulfanilamide on the Gonocacai, in 

^OLD F. Wexgatz, Rvm A. Boak, axd Chaulks M 
Carpenter, Department of Bacteriologj*, UniA’or^ity of 
Rochester, School of Medicine and Dentisfrj-, Rochester, N Y 
Evidence is accumulating that sulfanilamide is a useful therapeutic 
agent for the treatment of gonococcal infection, yet little is known of the 
action of this drug on the gonococcus. Accordingly, the question of a 
bactericidal effect is being studied in vitro on recently isolated strains. 
The technique is as follows. The drug is added to Dougl.as' broth 
cultures, both ■with and without blood, to jdeld a final concentration of 
0.01 per cent. This percentage of sulfanilamide is employed Ixicau.'^e 
reports indicate that 10 mgm. per 100 cc. of blood in tiro is adequ.ate for 
successful therapj'. Subcultures are made at var}’ing intcr\’als during 
an exposure of 100 hours to the drug at 3G°C. 

Ten recently isolated strains of A^cisscria gonorrhocac have been 
studied in this manner. In each instance a marked decrease in the 
number of \dable organisms has been observed after an e.vpo.sure of 20 
hours. Failure to obtain growth in subcultures, however, was not 
noted until the gonococci had been subjected to the action of the 
chemical for at least 50 hours. The thermal death time of the gono- 
coccus at 41.5°C. was shortened by about 50 per cent, when tlic blood 
broth cultures in which the organisms were subjected to the fever 
temperature contained the above concentration of sulfanilamide. 

M2i. Limiting Factors of Sulfanilamide's Action and the Phenomenon of 
Potentiation. Ralph R. Mellon and Lawrance E. Shisk, 
Institute of Pathology, The Western Pennsj’lvania IIosj)ital, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

When two or more minimal effects acting together produce a re.sult 
that exceeds materially their additive effect, which at the same time a 
critical one, a potentiation may be said to result. In terras of li.ac- 
teriostasis, a critical effect would be a bactericidal one, or c}o~=e to it. 
The principle is being applied to correlations between the in vitro and 
in vivo effects of a drug, which are so frequently at ^•ariance. I'or 
example, it has been found that in Escherichia coli infections of the uri- 
nary tract bactericidal effects of sulfanilamide arc in reality a poteriti.i- 
tion of the minimal effect on Escherichia coli of the urine it.-elf. IV Ic-n 
the bacterial growth is diluted in broth to the small inocul.n iwc^: -- 10 ' 
for a bacteriostatic test in vitro, sulfanilamide has no effect on Lrehmrhm 
coli in urine, but when the dilutions are made m the urine, the hnm 
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produces a bactericidal effect. A similar effect on hemolytic strep- 
tococci occurs, when 0.9 per cent sodium chloride solution is used as the 
diluent. This effect, though ordinarily negligible, is often susceptible 
of being potentiated by high dilutions of sulfanilamide in human scrum, 
so that a bactericidal effect results. But when a broth capable of 
supporting tbc growth of two or three cocci is employed for making the 
dilutions, a negligible degree of bactcriostasis may result. On the other 
hand, still unidentified factors, — variability of the scrum or broth, 
possibly — may cause the results to fluctuate considerably. Considered 
as a whole, these results may have a bearing on the validity of our 
bacteriostatic criteria. 

MSB. Expcrhncnidl Production of Gonococcal Septicemia in Mice. 
Alfred Cohn, Gonococcal Research Unit, Bureau of Labora- 
tories, Department of Health, New York City. 

Experimental gonococcal infection of mice was undertaken with 
some alteration of the technic of Miller and Miller and Castles. A saline 
suspension of gonococci was diluted to 10“*, 10“* and 10“’ in the de- 
canted fluid of a 5 per cent solution of granular mucin (Wilson Labora- 
tories, Chicago, 111.), pH 7.3, containing 1 per cent of glucose. 

One-cubic centimeter doses of the various gonococcus dilutions were 
injected intrapcritoneally into mice. One cubic centimeter of the 10’ 
dilution, containing about 5 million organisms, was the minimum lethal 
dose. Soon after injection, the animals became sick, and from 80 to 
100 per cent of them died within from IS to 24 hours. Cultures taken 
soon after death, from the hearts and peritoneums of the infected mice, 
were usually positive for gonococci. Gonococci were sometimes found 
in smears from the peritoneum. A few lymphocytes were also seen. 

Of 10 gonococcus strains tested up to the present time, 6 produced a 
gonococcal septicemia in mice. These strains had been subcultured 
every 2 days for a period of time ranging from 4 weeks to 4 months. 
These experiments are being continued. 

MSB. Yeast-Like Fungi Isolated from Normal Skins. Charles C. 
Croft and L. A. Black. Department of Bacteriology, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

The finger tips of 100 normal people were cultured for yeast-like fungi 
by scraping bits of skin and nail into honey broth (pH 5.0-5.4), which 
was also used with the last 75 persons as an enrichment medium, and by 
plating on malt agar. Twenty-nine cultures of yeast-Hke fungi were 
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^olated from 22 persons, those whose hands were moist niucii of the 
(^tchen workers, laboratorj* apparatus-washers, and housewives) 
showing the greatest incidence. 

The yeast-like fungi from normal skins and the 13 cultures obt.ainrd 
from pathogenic conditions were classified on the basis of myceli.al radia- 
tions and colony morphologj' on malt agar, mycelium in cornmeal np.ar, 
detection of ascospores from growth on carrot slants, fermentation of 
10 carboh 3 ’'drates, type of growth and cellular morphologj' from 1 per 
cent glucose broth, coagulation of milk, and liquefaction of gel.atin. 

Of the strains obtained from pathogenic conditions, 9 were cl.^s‘••ifled 
as Monilia albicans, 1 as an unidentified MoniJia, 1 as a pink Cn/p.’/>- 
coccus and 2 as unidentified yeast~Uke fungi. From normal skins, 12 
cultures either were, or were closely related to, Monilia parapsthns, 
variations in carbohydrate fermentation and milk coagulation lieing 
noted. Three cultures were identified as Monilia nigra, 4 as unidenti- 
fied Monilia, 4 as Endomyces (species not hitherto reported from normal 
skin), 2 as Cryptococcus, 1 as Mycoderma, 1 as Schizosaccharomyccs 
hominis, and 3 as unidentified yeast-like fungi. ICnomi p.athogcnic 
yeasts were not found on the normal fingers examined. 


M27. A Comparalive Study of Nineteen Strains of Blastomyces dermati- 
tidis Gilchrist and Stokes, 1898. Dokald S. Mahtin akd K. F. 
CoN*Ai>T, Duke University School of Medicine, Durham, N. C. 
Since Gilchrist and Stokes in 1898 described and named the fungus 


Blastomyces dermalitidis from American blastomj’cosis, 21 otlicr namts 
have been applied to the fungus isolated from this disea-se. Many of 
these names have resulted from redescriptions of the fungus isolated 
from a single case. For example, the fungus isolated from a single c.a^e 
was described as Glenospora Ganimeli, Glcnospora hrcvis, Acladtum 


Gammeli and Trichosporium Gammcli by different authors. 

Nineteen strains of fungi were studied, including 13 cultures p»c‘- 
vdously labeled Blastomyces dermalitidis. These were compared with 
cultures of Glenospora Gammeli, Blastomycoides tulancnsis, Monnrporium 
iulanense, Endomyces capsulalus and Endomyces capsulatus var. isnlA- 
linus. On blood agar at ZrC. and on Sabouraud’.s agar at room 
temperature, no significant differences were found by microscopic 
examination. AU produced a yeast-like stage on blood agar at 
and a mycelial stage on Sabouraud's agar, showing rayurAie iiypb.ao and 
smaU lateral conidia and chlamydosporcs. Ascospores could not Is- 
found in any of the strains studied. 
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Serologic tests •with human anti-blnstomycotic sera showed that all 
of these strains arc similar in their antigenic structure. 

The serologic and moriihologic evidence support the contention that 
these 21 new names should be reduced to synonomy with Blastomyces 
dermaiitidis Gilchrist and Stokes, 1898, the only etiologic agent in 
Gilchrist’s disease. 

MSS. A Study of Monilia albicans toith Emphasis on Morphological 
Types and Chlamydosporc Production. Ltnferd J. Wicker- 
ham AND Leo F. Rettger, Department of Bacteriology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Thirty-five strains of Monilia albicans isolated from the vagina, 8 
from the mouth, 4 from feces, and 10 from avian sources were studied 
by a modification of Dalmau’s technique for the morphological examina- 
tion of fungi. These strains could be di'vided arbitrarily into four over- 
lapping types and a fifth group composed of a few degenerate Monilia 
albicans strains. The fermentation reactions for all four types were 
identical, but some cultures in the fifth group showed a diminution in 
the degree to which the more difiicultly fermentable sugars were 
attacked. Since species names have been given to morphological 
variants representing strains of Monilia albicans, it is hoped that the 
concept of morphologic variation may eliminate many of the species 
names which now cause confusion in the genus Monilia. 

All but 5 cultures of the four t3Ties produced chlamydospores ■within 
48 hours on cormneal agar at room temperature; chlamydospores were 
present in all at the end of 96 hours. Under the conditions of this 
experiment, the presence of these cells offers proof of the identity of 
this species, since no other closely related organisms except species in 
the Endomyces genus produce them. However, the Endomyces, which 
are seldom obtained from human sources, may be separated from the 
Monilias, since the latter do not produce ascospores on commeal agar, 
while the former do. Because chlamydospores are distinctive in appear- 
ance, and since they occur early in cultures, it is felt that especial 
emphasis should be placed on their presence in identifying Monilia 
albicans. 

MSB. The Isolation of Actinomyces bovisfrom Tonsils. C. W. Emmons, 
National Institute of Health, Washington, D. C. 

Two hundred pairs of tonsils were examined for anaerobic Actino- 
myces. The tonsils had been removed for the usual causes; no selection 
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of cases ^^'as made. In no instance was there any ovicicncc of clinical 
actinomjxosis.^ In some of the tonsils fimi cheesy in.asscs, varyinq from 
those barely adsible to those 3 mm. in diameter, were found. .A part of 
each such mass was e.\amined microscopically. In 37 per cent of the 
tonsils masses of this sort were found which contained hyphae re.-emblin!: 
those of Actinomyces hovis in morphologa* and staining reaction. Other 
microorganisms were always present. The remaining portions of th'' 
masses which contained Actinomyces, suitably diluted, were planted in 
dextrose veal infusion agar shake cultures. Cultures of an anaerobic 
Actinomyces were secured from 14 per cent of the 200 pairs of tonsils 
and pure cultures were isolated from II per cent. In 3 cases two t\7)e.s 
of Actinomyces were secured from the same tonsil, so that a total of 2o 
pure strains was studied. Most of these strains have been kept for 
more than a year. Of these 25 strains, CO per cent arc like Actinomyres 
bovis in morphologj”, staining reactions, and anaerobiosis. The rr.^t 
differ by dichotomous branching, xittempfs to secure progrcs.'^ive 
actinomycosis in guinea pigs bj' inoculation with these strains h.avc not 
succeeded, but there is some evidence to suggest that repeated inocu!.a« 
tions may produce infection. It is believed that Actinomyces hnrts 
exists as a sapropfaj-te in human tonsillar cr^-pts. 

MSO. Statistical Studies of the Virulence of Vaccine Virus. Robkrt F. 

Paeker, School of Medicine, "Western Hcscn’c Univcr.-'ity, 

Cleveland, 0. 

A method is described for estimating the number of particle.s of 
vaccine adrus which is required to produce infection in the rabbit skin. 
It depends on the fact that small particles arc distributed in a .suspen.‘;io!i 
in random fashion, and the probability of obtaining at least 1 partirF, 
at least 2 particles, etc., in a given sample may be calculated by iisinc 
formulae demised by Poisson. Tllicn these probabilities .arc jilottf'd 
against the particle concentration of the suspensions a cliaractcridir 
cuiA'e is obtained for each case. Experimental curves may then bf' 
obtained and compared m'th the theoretical ones. This h.as been done, 
using 3 strains of vaccine \-irus of differing degrees of “virulence.” In 
each instance the best fit of the experimental curve wa« obtained with 
the curve which had been calcuLatcd on tlic assumption that one particl-' 
causes infection. 

M3L Concentrations of Purified Suspcnsion-c of tt.r Vims of\ ccr:nin. 

C. A. Behrexs .axd G. II. EcnELB.vRGnn, Purdue lmv(r.-ity, 

Lafayette, Ind. 
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Homogeneous emulsions of vaccine calf lymph were prepared by 
thorough disintegration with ground pyrcx-glass, distilled water being 
used ns the diluent. Dispersion of the virus was permitted by keeping 
the dilutions at from 5° to 10°C. for from 18 to 24 hours. Homogeneity 
of the emulsions was completed by centrifugation. Clear viable prep- 
arations of the virus were produced by removing approximately 85 
per cent of the extraneous matter by precipitation at the iso-electric 
point with m/100 citric acid, centrifugation and immediate restoration 
of the pH to 7.2. Concentrations of these preparations were obtained by 
means of vacuum distillation. Nitrogen was also used for the purpose 
of disturbing the surface of the fluid. 

The vaccinal activities of these concentrates, as well as those of un- 
purified homogeneous emulsions, were determined by intradermal 
inoculations of 0.2 ml. of various dilutions into rabbits. The titers of 
both preparations were approximately the same, 1 : 1,000,000, in terms 
of Ijunph. 

MS2. A Modified Rivers’ Cxdlurc Medium for Vaecine Virus. August 
Holm, GuonGr: F. Leonatid and John F. Andehson, Biological 
Laboratories, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The usual incubation period for vaccine virus in chick-embryo Tyrode 
solution, according to Rivers’ method, is four days. Although alive, 
the greater part of the embryonic cells in this medium is in a resting 
stage without mitosis, and necrotizes fairly rapidly. Vaccine virus 
multiplies best in li^’^ng mitotic cells, and it therefore seems probable 
that the potency of the vaccine Avould be enhanced, if actual growth of 
the embryonic cells could be induced. 

Other workers have shovm that peptone in Tyrode solution supports 
the growth of certain tissue cells. We have found that a Tyrode- 
peptone solution, autoclaved in a special manner, will allow mitosis of 
cells from minced chick embryo tissue to continue; that this medium 
will support growth of vaccine virus to a titer of 10“'' or above in 85 per 
cent of the cultures; that the high initial titer only gradually decreases 
at temperatures of — 5°C. and — 12°C.; and that the antigenicity of a 
liquid virus culture with 50 per cent glycerine is retained after 22 
months storage at — 12°C., as tested on rabbits. 

MSS. The Immunizing Properties of Formalinized Cultures of Rocky 
Mountain Spotted Fever Rickettsiae Grown in Modified Maitland 
Media. Ida A. Bengtson, National Institute of Health. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Formalinizcd cultures of Rockj- Moimtnin spotted fever Rirh'H.ria 
grown in modified jMaitland media prepared from guinea pig s.’rum, 
guinea pig tunica vaginalis of the testis and Baker's solution have defi- 
nite immunizing properties against the disease in guinea pigs. Culture.s 
in. the first generation, as well as after transfer through a numl>er of 
generations, are suitable for the preparation of vaccines. Two suheu- 
taneous inoculations of the vaccine at intervals of a week afford.'d 
protection against 1 cc. of infected blood inoculated intraporitoneallv two 
W'eeks after the last administration of the vaccine. The culture.s eon- 
tain a fair number of Rickettsia, but growth is never ns lu.xMiriant n.s is 
that of the Rickcllsia of endemic tj 7 >hus cultivated in the same medium. 

MS^. Japanese B EncephaUfis Virus: Its Differentiation from 5t. Louis 
Encephalitis Virus and Relationship to Loupinri-JU Vinit. 
Leslie T. Webster, Rockefeller Institute [or Medical Re- 
search, New York Citj'. 

Six strains of Japanese summer encephalitis B virus obtained from 
five independent investigators in Japan have proved alike in their 
reactions in animal species and in their immunological proportie.®, as 
far as tested. They are immunologically distinct from St, I>ouis and 
louping-ill viruses, but very similar to Jouping-ill in their cffcct.s in ani- 
mals. Mice inoculated intracercbrally or intrann.«ally generally show 
paralysis of the exiiremitios as a first sign of disc.ase, carrj' virus in the 
blood stream during the early stages of infection, and arc rel.atively 
susceptible to intraperitoneal or subcutaneous injcction.s. ^^ncflnl.y 
rhesus monkeys, given an intracerebral or intrana.sal injection of a small 
quantity of virus, develop an acute, fatal cnccphaliti.s characterized 
by cerebellar incoordination and specific necrosis of the Purkinje celts. 
Sheep injected intracercbrally or intranasally develop an aciite, fatal 
encephalitis, but appc.ar to be resistant to subcutancons injection. 

Japanese B encephalitis and St. I^ouis cnccphaliti.-!, according to 
present knowledge, arc therefore distinct. Jnpanc.se B and louping-ill 
viruses, on the other hand, arc verj- similar to each other and to .Ati-- 
tralian X disease, as described. 

MSS. Studies tcith Poliomyelitis Virus. II. Immunologic Cornpanror. 

of a Los Angeles Strain of Virus \cilh the M. V. Strain. Join; f . 
ICessel, Fred D. SmirEnT and Rov T. Fisk, School of Medi- 
cine, University of Southern Cabfoniia and the I>o.s Ancel' ^ 
County Hospital, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Strains of poliom 3 'clitis virus, as reported in the literature, differ in 
the sevcrit of the s 3 nnptoms tlio 3 ’’ produce in 8 monkeys. A few inves- 
tigators have recorded antigenic differences on tlie basis of cross immu- 
nit 3 '' and neutralization tests. The present study is an immunologic 
comparison of a strain of virus, recovered at Los Angeles in 1935, which 
produces mild S3Tnptoms, a low death rate and a high recovery rate in 
monkc 3 's, with the M. V. strain which produces severe S 3 Tnptoms and a 
high death rate. 

Of 10 animals recovered from infections with the M. V. virus, 4 
demonstrated neutralizing antibody to the M. V. virus and of 4 animals 
2 were immune to subsequent inoculation with the same virus, while 
41 of 44 animals recovered from the Los Angeles strain were found to 
possess neutralizing antibody to the Los Angeles virus and 16 of 19 
recovered animals were found to be 'immune to a second inoculation with 
this virus. Of 10 monkeys recovered from the M. V. virus, only 2 
exhibited neutralizing antibody to the Los Angeles virus, while 4 of 7 
tested were immune to a second injection with heterologous virus. Of 
the 44 animals recovered from the Los Angeles virus, 18 possessed 
neutralizing antibody to the M. V. strain and 7 of 15 animals given a 
second injection were immune to the heterologous strain. 

These results demonstrate that common antigens exist in the two 
strains, but also that they possess antigenic differences, for they do not 
produce identical immunologic responses in monkeys. 

MS6. The Blood Stream in Experimental Poliomyelitis. F. B. Gordon 
AND Edwin H. Lennette, Department of Bacteriology and 
Parasitology, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

A search was made for poliomyelitis \drus in the blood of monkeys 
during the incubation period and stage of paralysis of the experimental 
disease. This was accomplished by means of repeated blood transfu- 
sions to normal monkeys which received at the same time intracerebral 
inoculations of starch solution. The transfusions, from 8 to 30 cc. in 
amount, were taken from intranasally-inoculated and intracerebrally- 
inoculated donors. The recipients received total amounts of from 43 to 
120 cc. of blood. All donor animals developed poliomyelitis, while 
none of the recipients became infected, and in none was there evidence 
of an immunological response when tested by direct moculation and by 
serum neutralization. 

The blood of 7 monkeys with sectioned olfactory tracts was also 
investigated for the presence of virus during repeated iutranasal inocula- 
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tions. Three were bled for -fransfusions into normal recipient? v.Iiich 
showed no infection and no immunity. Two other? of the 7 riwoiveil 
starch solution intracercbrally and 2 received horse scnim intm.^^fanally 
at the time of the intranasal inoculations. None of these 7 deve!o[>^-d 
either infection or immunity. 

We interpret these results as due either to an absence of virus in tlic 
blood stream under the conditions of experimentation, or to the presence 
of amounts insufficient to be detected by the methods employed. 

MS7. Fate of Nasally Inslillcd Poliomyclilts Virus in Normal ami Con- 
valescent Monkeys. Albert B. S.^.bin and Peter K. Oi.itskv, 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New York City. 

This study deals mth (1) what happens locally to nnsally-in‘-ti!!f'd 
poliomyelitis \'irus in normal and convalescent monkeys, and (2) the 
capacity of \irus to invade the central nervous system (CNS) of eoin-.a- 
lescent animals. Monkej's were killed at various intervals after tlio 
nasal instillation of an amount of wus which constantly jirodiices 
paralysis in the normal animals (usually 7th to 9th day) but to which 
the convalescents were pre\dously proved to be resistant. Control 
studies showed that normal mucosa contained no antiviral fartors and 
that, when as little as 5 or 10 minimal cerebral infective do«rs were 
added to it in vitro, wus could be detected by the method employefi. 
In normal monke 3 'S virus was found neither in the mucosa (c.xciscfl witli 
special care to avoid contamination with the olfactor.v bulbs) nor in the 
olfactory bulbs at 4, 24, and 48 hours after nasal instillation; in rath of 
2 monkeys tested at 72 hours, it was demonstrated in .‘^mall amount 
(prolonged incubation period) in the nasal mucosa and in comparatively 
greater quantity in the olfactory bulbs. None was detected in the 
mucosa on the 4th day or later (including 4 monkeys completely para- 
lyzed on the Sth daj'), even though the olfactor>- bulbs remained highly 
infective. In convalescent monkeys, which received the same amount 
of virus intranasally, none was found cither in the muco^^a or the olfac- 
tory bulbs at 4 hours, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7 daj's; negative results were al-o 
obtained with the remainder of the CNS-testcd before and after cata- 
phoresis. 

3138. 31 ode of Action of Zinc Sulfate Spray in Preventing Ivpdion v.tn 
Nasally Instilled Poliomyelitis Virv.'^. Albert B. S.un.v .*.vn 
Peter K. Olttsky, Rockefeller Institute for Medical P.r- "area, 
New York Citj'. 
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With a virus so potent that all untreated monkeys receiving it intra- 
nasally develop paralysis, only zinc sulfate, of many chemicals tested 
so far, induces resistance with regularity. Among monkeys sprayed 
dailj’’ for 7 days, 95 per cent (18 of 19) resisted virus given 2 days after 
the last spraying, 90 per cent (9 of 10) at 1 month, 57 per cent (8 of 14) 
at 2 months, and none of 4 at 3 months. One thorough sprasdng on 
each of 2 days, also a single spraj'^, proved equally effective against virus 
given 2 days and 1 month later. The majority of monkeys (8 of 10) 
resisted when sprayed 2 hours after virus, but only 1 of 4 at 6 hours. 
Hj'drogen peroxide (3 per cent), which rapidly inactivates the virus 
■in vitro, failed to prevent infection in 2 monkeys sprayed with it 2 hours 
after virus. Mixtures of virus with 1 and 4 per cent zinc sulfate incu- 
bated in vitro and then instilled nasally induced paralysis in each of 4 
monkej's. No definite correlation was found between acidity, protein 
precipitating capacity, or ratio of protein to chemical at which precipi- 
tates completely redissolve, and the capacity of different chemicals to 
protect monke3"s for prolonged periods. Zinc sulfate is least acid with a 
pH of 5.2 and other chemicals even more highly protein precipitating, 
exert little or no protective action. T^Hiether or not the effectiveness of 
zinc sulfate is due to formation of an intracellular zinc compound which 
is slowlj’’ dissociable, the resistant state disappearing when the dissocia- 
tion reaches a certain level, is now being investigated. 

MSS. The Indication of Lymphogranuloma venereum Virus in the 
Human Intestine by the Use of Bowel Antigen. Moses Paulson, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital and University, Baltimore, Md. 

The present study concerns patients with ulcerative colitis of unde- 
termined etiology, in whom the possible presence of a virus in the colon 
might be related to the colitis, as suggested by a positive intradermal 
response to inactivated bubo pus due to the virus of Lymphogranuloma 
venereum (Frei reaction and Frei antigen, respectively). Antigens were 
prepared from grossly fecal-free bowel discharge and diluted 1 : 10 with 
Azochloramid. They were inactivated by heat. Controls were 
secured from patients with colitis, but with negative Frei reactions. 
An amount of 0.1 cc. was inoculated intradermally in individuals with 
and without cohtis, both with and without positive Frei reactions. 
The reaction was regarded as positive, if induration or papule was at 
least 5 mm. at 9 days. 

In all, 24 antigens were tested in 58 patients, totaling 409 tests. Six 
positive antigens were collected from 12 suspected cases. The reaction 
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to these 6 satisfactory- antigens paralleled iwsitive Frci reaction, in 
86.0 per cent of instances. Falsely po.«itivc responses ivere slij^-htlv in 
e.vces5 of 1 per cent. The 12 control antigens, when tested on individ- 
uals without colitis, gave falsely positive reactions in 13.3 per cent of 
those with positive, and 4.4 per cent of those with negative Frei re.ar- 
tions. When tested on patients with colitis, the percentage of f.ahely 
positive reactions was higher. 

A positive response to bowel antigen indicates the presence of the 
virus of Lymphogranuloma venereum in the material from which the 
antigen was made. There is striking evidence suggesting etiologic 
relationship between \-irus presence and associat cd colitis. 

MJfO. Virus Forms Present in Scarlet Fever. Jk.vx Bno.vDnrn-sT .\xp 
Giadys CAitERox, Teachers College, Columbia Univcr.'-ity and 
Washington Square College, New York University, New York 
City. 

Extending to scarlet fever the methods used in our work with mc.a«lcs 
(reported elsewhere) we have obsen'ed bodies, non-bactcrial in nature, 
in the nasal membranes and blood of scarlet fever patients and in ti'-sue 
cultures inoculated with the blood of such patients. In nn,=al .smears 
nigrosin stain reveals minute, intranuclear bodies, one or more to a cell. 
These bodies are much smaller than those seen in measles and are more 
closely grouped. 

In blood smears, the mononuclear cells show some of the characters 
obseiw-able in measles, — for e.vample, bubblj- eruptions and c.xplo.ive 
projections which release rounded bodies of varj-ing size, arc noted, a-s 
are also definite crescents. 

In tissue culture (fibroblast; buffy coat) the change., observed in the 
direct e.xamination of blood arc greatly exaggerated. The mononuelc.ar 
corpuscles are highly vacuolated and release many definitely .staining 
bodies which are very variable in size. The cells arc literally blown 
apart, much as in measles, but the processes are loss violent, les. "bal- 
looning degeneration” occurs and fewer bizarre forms are ..ccn. Crc..- 
centic bodies are more marked than in measles. 

M41. Bactcriologic Studies of Viruses by a New Method. Enw.vnn C. 
Rosexow, IMayo Foundation, Rochc-stcr, Minn. 

This study is the result of attempts to c.xplain the rel.ationdiip be- 
tween the bacteriology of encephah'tis and poliomyelitis and th^- rt-pc'-- 
tive x-inises. The method consists of making serial dilution^ of inrwu! i 
in different culture media at steps of 10 up to c.xtrcrnely high dilunoa” 
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(10"), and then three additional dilutions, each at stops of 1:1,000, 
(10", 10”, 10-“). Cultures of various materials, including freshly- 
prepared fdtrates, in soft glucose-brain agar and gluoose-brain broth 
often yielded pure cultures of streptococci having neurotropic cata- 
phorctiic velocity and virulence in extremely high dilutions, -when corre- 
sponding cultures in soft glucose-agar and glucose broth, without the 
addition of brain, remained sterile. 

MJf2. Effect of Roentgen Radiation on Papilloma Virus (Shape). J. T. 
SiWEnTON, 11. A. Harvey, G. P. Berry and S. L. Warren, 
Department of Bacteriology and Department of Medicine 
CRadiologjO, University of Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistrj’-, Rochester, N. Y. 

As part of an extensive investigation of the effect of radiation on 
viruses, the effect of roentgen radiation on papilloma virus (Shope) was 
studied, m vivo and in vitro. 

Irradiation of the virus in vivo was accomplished by ex-posing actively 
growing papillomata on the ears of rabbits to roentgen radiation (30 cm. 
target-skin distance, i.e., papilloma base; 200 kv.; filter 0.6 mm. copper, 
1 mm. aluminum). Graded massive and fractional doses, from 300 r to 
6000 r, were used. It was found that the amount of radiation necessary 
to “cure” the virus papillomata was between 3000 r and 3500 r, for both 
types of dosage. Doses of 3500 r or more (whether massive or frac- 
tional) were effective, without exception, in causing the complete disap- 
pearance of the tumors and in preventing their reappearance. 

For roentgen irradiation of the papilloma virus in vitro a Berkefeld 
“V” filtrate of the supemate of a centrifugalized suspension of tumor 
tissue was used for exposure to unfiltered doses from 5000 r to 3 million r 
(5 cm. distance from target to the middle of the suspension; 90 kv.; 
no filter). The infective activity of each sample of the irradiated 
material was determined by inoculative transfer to cottontail and 
domestic rabbits, in which latter host the titer also was determined. 
It was found that a dose of 3 million r had but slight effect on the infec- 
tive titer in domestic rabbits, and no appreciable effect on the progress 
and size of the lesions in the cottontail rabbit. The effects of doses of 
10 million r, and even greater amounts, are being studied. 

M4S. Analysis of a Crude Polyvalent Bacteriophage by Specific Absorption 
and Plaque Purification. Philip Levine, Beth Israel Hospital, 
Newark, N. J. 

Absorption tests of a crude polyvalent Shiga bacteriophage with 
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heat-killed bacilli revealed that thi?bactcriophngc contain-^ qiialitativrlv 
different fractions speciGc for (1) smooth Shijra strains and a jiartirutK 
strain of Flexner, 'No. 31C, and (2) rough Shiga strains and some, i.’jt 
not all, Sonne strains. A third fraction is present ivliich i- non-p.H irir 
and vWch can be demonstrated in tlic tests for residual l)acferi(tpl!nt:i' 
only mth the use of several sensitive Flcmer strains other than Xo. 310 
Heating this crude bacteriophage at GS'C. for 2 hours served to separate 
the 3 fractions. Isolated plaques were obtained from the enide bac- 
teriophage and the bacteriophage was propagated with each oi the 
sensitive strains. 

With regard to the organisms represented in the two qualitatively 
specific fractions of the crude bacteriophage, it was found that two .‘■ort-! 


of plaques could be obtained. They could be differentiated on the bad-: 
of size. From one sort, the bacteriopliage produced a b'tic filtr.ate 
which in its action and hcat-stabilitj' corresponded to each of the (wo 
speefffe /raetibns of the crude bacteriophage. The other variety coufd 
be obtained from, and propagated with, any sensitive organi-m, i.c., 
smooth or rough Shiga strains, any Flexncr or 8onno .strain, etc. It 
produced a heat-labile lytic filtrate which was poKwalcnt in its action. 
In contrast to the crude poljwalcnt bacteriophage, thi.s purified b.ac- 
teriophage produced plaques of uniform size with any sensitive organ- 
ism. In absorption tests it failed to yield qualitatively different 
fractions. 


M 44 . Further Observations on Bacteriophage Action in ilte Presence of 
Blood. Ward J. jMacNe.^l axd MAncARET A. Mflt\i:, 
Department of Pathology' and Bacteriology, New York Pod- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital, Colurnbi.n Univer.-ity, 
New York City. 

YTiile there is quite definite clinical evidence that bacteriophage 
injected into the blood stream may favorably influence the cour.-e of 
bacteremia due to such organisms as the .riaphylococcus and the colon 
bacillus, experiments in vitro have shown that whole blood and blood 
serum tend to prevent the dissolution of bacteria by bacteriophage and 
make it quite certain that the actual di.«olving of the bactcri.a c.nnnnt 
occur in the circulating blood. MacNcal, Fri-^bee and Slavkin h.ave 
chowm that a more active phagocytosis by the endothelial cAU of sj)!: < n 
and liver is encouraged by the intravenous injection of b.'>.cPTioi>ii.-'.g- 
in the staphylococcus bacteremia of rabbits. d’Ho-rcllo and oth- r- hav.- 
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demonstrated an opsonic cfTect of bacteriophage in vitro, but the possible 
influence of blood or blood scrum upon this opsonic effect has remained 
uncertain. 

In the present experiments we have found that bacteriophage exer- 
cises a verj' jironounccd ojisonic effect in vitro, not only when the bacteria 
arc exposed to it in wntcrj’ menstmum, but also when mixed with blood 
scrum. In fact, the bacteriophage cnzjmics and the serum seem to 
reinforce each other in opsonic effect. This mechanism permits the 
visible demonstration of an anli-b.actcrial action of the bacteriophage 
which takes place in blood. This is evidently of practical importance 
in ridding the blood of the infection, but nevertheless it should be 
rcg.ardcd ns only a visible sign of the profound influence which the 
bacteriophage ma}’ exert upon the susceptible baeteria. 

MJ,5. Susccptibilitij to Bacteriophage Indneed m Naturally Resistant 
Strains of Bacteria. GronGK Packeh Bnnnv and Leslie A. 
Sandiiolzeu, Department of Bacteriology', University of 
Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry', Rochester, N. Y. 

With a procedure .suggested by' Griffith’s method for transforming 
pneumococcal types, changes in .susceptibility to 3 bacteriophages 
(Burnet’s pure strains C13, GIG and C3G) have been induced in vivo and 
in vitro in several strains of the Escherichia genus. 

The procedure in vivo was to inject mice intrapcritoneally' with a 
mixture of heat-hilled susceptible orgiinisms and living resistant organisms 
(possessing different biochemical characteristics). Pure cultures of 
organisms possc.ssmg the identical biochemical characteristics of the 
living resistant organisms employed were recovered from the mice. Of 
286 strains isolated by plating the cultures recovered from mice, the 
percentage lysed by Cl3 was 42; by C16, 60 and by C36, 21. Of these 
the percentage of permanently' sensitive strains, i.e., sensitive for 10 
serial passages, was about 50 for C13, 37 for Cl 6 and 33 for C36. 

In the experiments in vitro, a resistant strain was transferred serially 
(10 transfers) in peptone water containing heat-killed cells of the sus- 
ceptible strain. A total of 300 passages was made with each of 4 
resistant strains. Of these 1200 cultures, the percentage becoming 
sensitive to C13 was 13; to C16, 10 and to C36, 9. None of these sensi- 
tive strains retained the acquired lysability beyond 2 serial transfers 
in peptone water. 

In both the in vivo and the in vitro experiments, the substitution of a 
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crude extract containinc; "specific soluhle suh-fance” for thf' !o .it-'.il! ■! 
susceptible organisms failed to induce sensitivity. In otl^f ov*- -- 
ments, to be reported later, it was posdidc to induce p-rmancryA-.M 
semi-permanent sensitivity by the ti-'c of lithium chloride and r.d-inm 
chloride. 


These results are most easily c.xphincd on the a^'Umption th.nt tiu- 
host-parasite relationship in bactcriophagj- is intimately a-oriatfd v.ith 
the antigenic structure of the host. 


M 46 . Influence of the Bacterial Host on Badcrinphage Urgrurrclinr, c ! 
Specificity. Ralph P. TirrsLim, I.ilslu; A. S.^xmtoi.ri n am> 
Georgc Packer Berry, Department of Bacteriology, Tni- 
versity of Rochester School of Medicine .and Dentistry, Itoclie - 
ter, K. Y. 

The titers of bacteriophages CIS and CIO (Burnet's pure .•-train-.) 
varied from 1 X 10"'“ to 0 depending upon the particular strain, or 
even sub-strain, of the Escherichia genus employed in the titration. 
Initially, some strains were susceptible to both bar(crioj)!iac;c-, .Hiino to 
only one, others to neither. The following e.xperimonts were dc-igiud 
to determine whether different bacterial ho^ts could alter thc-e bac- 


teriophages. 

The bacteriophages were propagated serially for o-lO pa'-agr-^ in 
peptone water with o readily Ij'sable host .strain'-'. The titer-; of the 
resultant bacteriophages were determined with each of 20 te-t ‘■tnuns 
(all were lysed before serial pas.'agc). Adaptation to a new ho-l •■fr.iin 
was frequently accompanied by the development of a higher titer for 
that strain; conversely, a lo-^s of ability to lyse some of the initi.-illy- 
lysable test strains was noted, as w.as a dccrca''e in titer vith other tr -t 
strains. 

WTien it was attempted to c.any' bacteriophage CIS with 2 hacf^riil 
strains that were lysed to a minimal extent only, the bactf riopinge 
failed to regenerate or regenerated to .'-uch a .‘-light extent tlj.at no 
bacteriophage "was demonstrable after a few pa-'agc''-. 

Bacteriophage titration wa^ made by plaque coimt iii a ••p'fi'illy 
devised semisolid agar (agar, 0.5 per cent; peptone, 2 jier rent; and ni' A 
extract, 0.3 per cent). The use of tin- mcflium i- new for flii- jiurp •• 
and offers many advantages, particularly cre.ater accuracy, ov. r the •• 


of other media. 

It appears that the specificity of bacterioph.age c.an 
qualitatively and quantitatively, by the bacteria! hod. 


be altm d, 1 oth 
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MJ,7. The EUininalion of Scnsiiivilics to Bacteriophage from Cultures of 
Streptococcus lactis. F. E. Nelson and B. W. Hammer, Kansas 
Stale College, Manhattan, Kan., and Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Secondary-growth strains isolated from cultures of Streptococcus lactis 
upon which bacteriophage had acted, in some cases from litmus milk 
cultures and in other eases from plaques, were found to be the same as 
their parent strains in morphological and cultural characteristics. The 
sensitivities of these strains to bacteriophages were determined by 
adding one drop of a 24-hour litmus milk culture of organism and 0.1 cc. 
of bacteriophage filtrate to S cc. of sterile litmus milk and noting whether 
or not acid production was significantly hindered by the added filtrate. 
This method checked well with the agar plate-plaque method and was 
less laborious. 

It was found that the sensitivity of the strain of Streptococcus lactis 
to the bacteriophage used w^as eliminated by the action of the bac- 
teriophage, but sensitivities to the action of some other strains of 
bacteriophage frequently remained unaltered. By treating the second- 
ary-groi\’th organisms with strains of bacteriophage to which they were 
sensitive, further sensitmties to bacteriophage were eliminated. By 
successive treatments, cultures resistant to the action of all available 
strains of bacteriophage w’ere obtained. Occasionally a partially 
desensitized culture would revert in one or more sensitivity character- 
istics, possibly as a result of destabilization by the action of bacte- 
riophage. 

Apparently Streptococcus lactis is a species characterized by multi- 
sensitivity to bacteriophage. These sensitivities differ qualitatively 
and are capable of independent elimination. 

M48. Differential Growth of the Antigenic Types of Staphylococci in 
Human Blood. Richard Thompson and Devorah IChorazo, 
Institute of Ophthalmology and Department of Bacteriology, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Many workers have attempted to establish criteria for differentiating 
types of staphylococci potentially pathogenic for human beings. The 
majority of strains from human lesions are now recognized to differ from 
“non-pathogenic” strains by certain correlated properties. It occurred 
to us that the presumption of pathogenicity for man of strains with 
these properties might be strengthened if there could be shown a correla- 
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tion of such properties vrith. the ability of the organisms to grow in 
human blood. 

■^'arying niunbers of staphylococci of the different antigenic tj-pes were 
mixed with fresh defibrinated human blood and incubated in slide-cells 
made by the method of Wright. The numbers of colonies developing 
in the slide-cells were counted and recorded as the per cent of the number 
of organisms inoculated. 

Type A strains consistently showed a greater ability to grow in the 
defibrinated human blood than did the others. The growth of IS of 
the 40 Type A strains tested was not at all Inhibited: 36 strains showed 
less than 50 per cent inhibition and only 1 strain failed to grow. In 
contrast, 12 of the 61 non-Tj'pe A strains were completely inhibited and 
56 showed more than 50 per cent inhibition; only 2 of the non-Tj'pe A 
strains were not at all inhibited. In non-defibrinated human blood, the 
non-Type A strains showed less growth. In serum they grew better, 
but not as well as the Type A strains. 

M4ff. The StabilUy of Biological and Biochemical Properties of Staphy- 
lococci. John* E. Blaih, Laboratorj' Dudsion, Hospital for 
Joint Diseases, New York Cit}'. 

Although dissociated strains of staphjdococci may show a loss of 
certain biological and biochemical properties, as compared with the 
parent strains, it appears that there is a tendency for undissociated 
cultures to retain their original properties over a considerable period of 
time. This report concerns the stability of the plasma-coagulase 
reaction, hemolysis, pigmentation, and fermentation of lactose and 
mannitol over a period of from one to two and a half years. Cultures 
were kept at room temperature, on brain-heart-infusion agar (Bacto) 
slants, sealed with cork stoppers, and transferred at irregular intervals, 
averaging about six months. The following correlations between 
original and subsequent tests were found; plasma-coagulase, 94 per cent 
(102 strains); pigmentation, 98 per cent (102 strains); hemolysis, 91 
per cent (102 strains); lactose-fermentation, 96 per cent (79 strains); 
mannitol-fermentation, 97 per cent (70 strains). The fermentation of 
mannitol and the coagulase reaction ran parallel in 91 per cent of 70 
strains during the period studied. Loss of ability to coagulate plasma 
occurred sh'ghtly more often than loss of ability to ferment mannitol. 

MoO. Attempts to Assay the Enierotoxic Substance Produced by Staphy- 
lococci by Parenteral Injection of Monkeys and Kittens. Ellek 
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Davison, G. M. Dack and W. E. Cary, Department of Bac- 
teriology and Parasitology, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
111 . 

The assay of staphylococcal cnterotoxic substance by feeding is not a 
satisfactory method due to the insusceptibility and variation of labora- 
tory animals. Parenteral injection of the suspected substance offers a 
more delicate test. In parenteral injections, however, the hemolytic, 
dermonecrotlc and lethal toxins also produced by staphylococci cause 
symptoms conflicting with those due to the cnterotoxic substance. 
Fortunately, these toxins can be neutralized by an antiserum developed 
against a non-cnterotoxic staphylococcal filtrate. 

Serum prepared against a filtrate of a food-poisoning staphylococcus, 
when mixed with filtrates containing cnterotoxic substance and injected 
intraperitoncallj’' into kittens, prevented vomiting; but when the same 
mixture was injected intracardially into kittens or intravenously into 
monkeys, symptoms of food poisoning occurred. 

If kitten blood be added to the above mixture of filtrate and antiserum 
and then injected intrapcritoneally into kittens, protection is not 
assured; 4 of 7 kittens vomited after a short incubation period. Thus, 
it appears that in the presence of whole blood, administered extra- or 
intravascularly, the cnterotoxic substance is not neutralized by anti- 
serum prepared from such strains. In further confirmation of this 
observation is the fact that 2 of the 3 monkeys immunized to the 
cnterotoxic filtrate vomited when injected intravenously with the fil- 
trate, although none of them reacted when the filtrate was fed. No 
protection to the enterotoxic substance occurred in monkeys immunized 
to the filtrate from a non-enterotoxic strain. They vomited when fed 
a food-poisoning filtrate, and their sera did not in any case protect 
against the enterotoxic substance. 

M51. Immunological Studies in Chronic Staphylococcal Osteomyelitis. 
Katherine E. Hite, Sam W. Banks and G. M. Dack, Depart 
ment of Bacteriology and Parasitology, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

The tendency for recurrence and the prolonged convalescence which 
frequently follows surgical treatment of chronic osteomyelitis have led us 
to investigate some of the host-parasite relationships in this disease. A 
study has been made of staphylococcus antihemolysin titers on the serum 
of patients with this disease. These tests have been repeated in the 
same patients over a period of several months. A marked correlation 
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of the titer with the clinical condition of the patient has been manifest; 
the^ titer being elevated at times of acute exacerbation and reduced 
during periods of quiescence. Injections of toxoid given to patients 
in the chronic stages, while causing a rise in antihemolysin, failed to 
alter the course of the disease. Titers dropped rapidly after the cessa- 
tion of toxoid injection. Since the possibility existed that the staphy- 
lococci responsible for the lesions might be deficient in their antigenic 
properties, filtrates of cultures were assayed for alpha and beta hemolysin 
and dermonecrotizing toxin production, and strains were studied 
culturally. While individual variation occurred, these strains differed 
in no essential respect from toxigenic and pathogenic ones from other 
sources. Since staphylococci causing osteomyelitis seem to be fair 
toxin producing strains, and since the antihemolysin content of the 
patient’s serum has been shown to drop in the chronic stages of the 
infection and to be elevated by toxoid injections without altering the 
course of the disease, it would seem possible that some host reaction 
may be influencing antigen-antibody relationships in this chronic 
condition. 

M62. The Value of Strict Anaerobiosis as a Clinical Laboratory Pro- 
cedure. E. H. Spaulding and William Goode, Department 
of Bacteriology, Temple University School of Medicine, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The frequency with which organisms present in routine hospital 
specimens have failed to develop after aerobic cultivation suggested to us 
the advisability of employing an environment of reduced oxygen tension. 
Since semi-solid media proved to be only moderately satisfactory, a 
strictly anaerobic procedure was adopted. 

The present report contains a study of approximately 500 consecutive 
routine specimens received from the University Hospital. Each speci- 
men was streaked on two blood agar plates. One plate was incubated 
aerobically; the other was placed in an anaerobic jar. Strict anaero- 
biosis was secured by evacuating the jar and by refilling with hydrogen 
activated by the catal3rtic power of shredded palladinized asbestos. 
The method has proved practical for routine purposes. Of the 39G 
specimens showing growth 83, or 21 per cent, w'ere negative aerobically 
and positive anaerobically. On the other hand, 17, or 4.3 per cent, were 
positive aerobically and negative anaerobically. The organism appear- 
ing most frequently on both plates was a hemolytic streptococcus. 
This type often developed vithin 24 hours anaerobicalb' while requiring 
48 hours to grow aerobicall}". 
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A separate series including a semi-solid medium has been studied. 
The relationship between the sources of the cultures and the occurrence 
of the difTercnt anaerobic species is discussed. 

M68. Experimental Suhacutc Bacterial Endocarditis. Paul F. Clark 
AND Phillip E. Svkc, Department of Bacteriology, University 
of Wiseonsin Medical School Madison, Wis. 

Until this j^ar our efforts to produce experimental subacute bacterial 
endocarditis have coincided with the numerous reported failures rather 
than with the few announced successes. Recently, however, three 
methods have given successful results. (1) The production of an 
Arthus phenomenon in rabbits with horse serum, followed by repeated 
injections of Streptococcus mitior (isolated from human cases of endo- 
carditis) suspended in a mixture of broth and horse serum, produced a 
t 3 Tiical endocarditis in 2 of 11 animals. (2) Acute dilatation of the 
heart with rapid injections of homologous whole blood and gum acacia 
in amounts up to 83 per cent of the total blood volume, followed by 
repeated injections of the streptococci, gave successful results in 7 of 18 
rabbits. (3) Large injections of Streptococcus mitior (5-10 cc. of a 
broth culture) three-times weekly for from three to six weeks, produced 
typical endocarditis in 5 of 9 normal rabbits. 

^^Tiichever the method employed, the large, somewhat friable vegeta- 
tions wore usually on the mitral valve, occasionally on the aortic valve, 
at times on both valves; frequently metastatic infarcts and abscesses 
of the spleen and kidney were observ^ed. Focal collections of cells, not 
entirely typical of the human Aschoff body, were present in the heart 
muscle. 

The second method coincides more closely with the conception of a 
primary injury as an important element in the pathogenesis of subacute 
bacterial endocarditis. It appears that successful results were obtained 
by this method with smaller doses of bacteria, especially if the primary 
injection was given immediately following the dilatation. 

MB^.. The Effect of Washing on Old Strains of Hemophilus pertussis 
Organisms. John A. Toomey and William S. Takacs, 
Department of Pediatrics, Western Reserve University and 
Division of Contagious Diseases, City Hospital, Cleveland, 0. 

This note reports the effect of washing on Hemophilus pertussis 
organisms. The cells of old strains were repeatedly washed in saline 
imtil the supernate was clear. Guinea pigs weighing 260 grams re- 
sponded alike to 45 mgm. of wet weighed organisms (m.l.d. dose). 
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whether the cells were washed or unwashed. The washed and un- 
washed organisms were injected intravenously into rabbits and their 
immune sera were tested with both washed and unwashed old organisms 
by methods previously described. Both types of sera gave about equal 
agglutinin titers with washed and unwashed organisms, a titer which 
sometimes reached 1 :640, although a larger precipitate formed with the 
unwashed-organism serum and unwashed cells than with washed. 
Serum produced by injecting washed organisms into rabbits gave 
approximately equal agglutinin titers (as high as 1:320) with both 
washed and unwashed organisms, but here also the precipitate obtained 
with unwashed material was larger, and the supemate clearer, than with 
washed organisms. 

TlTien washed- and unwashed-organism sera were tested for agglu- 
tinins with freshly isolated organisms, there were slight differences, the 
unwashed-organism serum agglutinating either washed or unwashed 
organisms to 1:80, the washed-organism serum to 1:40. 

It is concluded that washing old Hemophilus pertussis organisms 
makes no difference in the virulence of the organism and but slight 
difference in its ability to produce agglutinins in rabbits. This sliglit 
difference, however, may be caused by environmental factors. 

MSS. Atypical Typhoid Fever Caused hy Atypical Strains of Eberthclla, 
Mary A. Poston, Departments of Bacteriology and Medicine, 
Duke University School of Medicine, Durham, N. C. 

Three patients have been observed in Duke Hospital whose clinical 
courses have resembled t3q)hoid fever. Atypical strains of Eberthclla 
genus were isolated from the blood streams of these patients. The 
organisms were never recovered from other sources, although 2 of the 
patients had hemorrhage from the bowel and the third was e.vplored for 
suspected perforation. The Widal reactions were negative with the 
“Rawlings” strain of Eberthclla typhosa, although the patients developed 
agglutinins to their own organisms in a high titer. 

The first strain (Barbour), when freshly isolated from the blood 
stream, fermented sucrose, produced indol, and was agglutinated by 
immune typhoid serum only to a dilution of 1:20. After subsequent 
transplants on artificial media, the organism lost the power to ferment 
sucrose and produce indol, but it was agglutinated by immune tj-pkoid 

serum to a high titer. _ 

The second strain (Stanton) gave typical carbohydrate reactions, but 
it was not motile, nor was it agglutinated by immune tiqilioid or dysen- 
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tcrj' scrum. However, it was ngglutinated by serum from the first 
case (B.arbour). After n number of transplants on artificial media, the 
organism became motile and it was agglutinated by immune typhoid 
serum to a high titer. 

The third strain (Woodard) gave the typical cultural reactions of 
EbertheUa iyphosa, but it was not agglutinated by immune t 3 Tihoid 
serum, although the strain was agglutinated by the sera from both 
of the other patients. 

MSG. Bacillary Dysentery in the Monkey. William S. Preston and 
Paul F. Clark, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Twenty-seven cases of spontaneous dysentery occurring among 
Macactis rhesus monkc 3 ’s kept for exjicrimcntal purposes were studied. 
The disease was found to resemble closely human bacillary desentery 
in its clinical and pathological aspects. Seventeen strains of non-motile, 
Gram-negative, non-sporulating rods were isolated at autopsy from the 
monkej's, and were found to bo identical bj^ biochemical and serological 
tests, with typical strains of Shigella paradysenlcriae (usually the Flex- 
ner variety) of human origin. Agglutinins were demonstrated in 
infected animals at titers significantly higher than in a series of normal 
controls. Three of 4 monkeys fed broth cultures of the isolated strains 
developed symptoms of dysentery; 2 of the animals died and showed 
typical lesions post-mortem. 

During the course of those studies, 16 strains of motile, Gram-nega- 
tive, non-lactose-fcrmcnting, non-sporulating rods which ferment 
glucose without the formation of gas were isolated, in most instances 
from animals suffering from dysentery. These strains represent pre- 
viously undescribed organisms which resemble members of the genus 
EbertheUa, and which appear to have no causal relationship with the 
monkey disease, but are of interest as new species. 

M57. Concentration of Tubercle Bacilli from Sputum by Chemical Floccu- 
lation Methods. John H. Hanks, Harold F. Clark and 
Harry A. Feldman, School of Medicine, The George Washing- 
ton University and the U. S. Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Alum flocculations will demonstrate many tubercle bacilli in sputum 
digests. A method for collecting the bacilli by alum flocculation has 
been improved and simplified so that it is now proposed as a routine 
procedure. 
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Tlie following reagents are required; (a) digcstor, 4 per cent sodium 
hydroxide, containing 0.2 per cent potassium alum and 0.002 per cent 
bromthymol blue indicator; (b) approximately 2.5 N hydrochloric acid; 
and (c) 1 per cent ferric chloride in distilled water. The procedure 
follows; 1. Mix 5 cc. of sputum with an equal volume of digcstor, .riiakc 
and place in a 37°C. bath for 30 minutes. 2. Add the 2.5 N hydro- 
chloric acid drop by drop, with shaking, until the color denotes approxi- 
mate neutrality. If flocculation does not occur, add 0.2 cc. of the ferric 
chloride solution and shake again (rarely necessary). 3. Centrifuge 
the flocculated sample for 5 minutes at top speed and discard the super- 
nate. 4. Smear the precipitate on slides with a loop or capillarj- pipette, 
fix by heat, and stain by the Ziehl-Neelscn method. 

Quantitative microscopic studies revealed that centrifugation (500 to 
1000 times gravity for 1 hour) increased the frequency of organisms per 
field from 5 to 7 times, while alum flocculation increased the bacilli 
from 40 to 50 times. 

The simplified flocculation method permits (1) reduction of centri- 
fugation time to 5 minutes, (2) filtration through paper ns a substitute 
collection method, (3) preparation of uniform smears, and (4) a greater 
number of positive diagnoses with less time required for examination. 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BACTERIOLOGY 

Al. Disinfection of Legume Seed by Heat. Lewis T. Leonaiid, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wn.shing- 
ton, D. C. 

The satisfactory sterilization of the seed of legumes is often unattain- 
able because of an intimate association with microorganisms. While 
sterilization is desirable, it is not a necessity and the main objective, 
the elimination of Rhizobixm, may be accomplished rather easily by heat- 
ing, since seed will retain germinating ability at temperatures consid- 
erably beyond those which are lethal for nodule bacteria. Exposure at 
70°C. for 20 hours seems desirable for common disinfection. The 
presence of a few heat-tolerant organisms is not detrimental, unless 
those happen to be pathogenic. Open jar or pot cultures, prepared 
from sterilized material and placed in the ordinary greenhouse, may 
quickly take on a flora of microorganisms, 

A2. Bacteria Using Indol in a Trickling Filter. H. E. Caeki-Vs, II. Ik 
Weaveh and M. SciiEnAGO, Department of Bncferiolog}', 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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A modification of Winogradsky’s silica gcl-platc method, as adapted 
bj’ Weaver, Raidt, and Kerr to the study of trickling filter organisms, 
has been used for the isolation of indol-utilizing microorganisms from 
the effluent of the trickling filter at the sewage disposal plant of Lexing- 
ton, KcntuckjL Of 14 strains so isolated, 11 arc cocci, which appear to 
be closely related to Micrococcus piltonensis Gray and Thornton and 
Micrococcus sphacroidcs Gray and Thornton. In addition, 2 of the 
remaining 3 strains resemble the phenol-utilizing organisms placed by 
Gray and Thornton in the genus Pseudomonas. It is suggested that 
there must exist a definite phj'siological group of bacteria that is inti- 
mately connected with the destruction of phenols and indophenols. 
The first stop in the decomposition of the indol by the main group of 
organisms, the cocci, appears to be an oxidation to indoxyl or to in- 
digo tin. 

AS. Motility of Protaminolactcr rubrttm den Dooren de Jong. R. H. 
Weaver, T. C. Saicdels and M. Scherago, Department of 
Bacteriology, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

A culture, isolated from an ethylaminc silica gel plate which had been 
inoculated with effluent from the trickling filter of a sewage disposal 
plant proved to have characteristics identical with those of Protamino- 
bacter rubntm den Dooren de Jong, except that the organisms were 
actively motile with a single polar flagellum. This motility was not 
observed when the culture w'as first isolated, but was evident upon later 
study. A transplant of the culture from which the species was de- 
scribed by den Dooren de Jong, obtained from the Lister Institute, 
proved likewise to be motile. It is recommended that the descriptions 
of Protaminobacter nibrum den Dooren de Jong and of the genus Pro- 
taminobaeier Nijgh and Van Ditmore, as included in Bergey’s Manual, 
be changed in accordance with this finding. 

A4. Motile Colonies of Bacillus alvei and Ollier Baeteria. Nathan R. 
Smith and Francis E. Clark, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Colonies of Baeillus alvei varying in size from the microscopic, which 
contain only a few cells, to the macroscopic, which contain himdreds, are 
motile on the dried surface of nutrient agar plates. On freshly poured 
plates there is sufficient moisture so that the individual cells spread 
thinly and colonies are formed only as the plate dries. In the motile 
colonies the cells have large peritrichic flagella and lie side by side. As 
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the colony moves forward, ddbris or other cells are pushed to one side 
^d left behmd. Old weak cells of the colony are also continually 
dropped, leaving a fairly well defined path. 

Cultures of baciUi closely related to, if not identical with, Bacillus 
alvei and Bacillus circulans have been isolated easily from soil. A small 
yellow Gram-negative spore-free culture, which also shows motile 
colonies, was isolated from the intestine a! an angleworm. The type of 
motility of this culture is like that of Bacillus circulans, a right or left 
rotation with a slow fonvard motion. On the other hand, in the 
Bacillus alvei type of motility the colony moves forward like a bullet and 
may take any direction, although in general it moves away from the 
dense growth of the culture to the fresh medium. 

It is concluded that the motility of the colonies is not a characteristic 
of any one species, but that it is the result of a strong motility of the 
individual cells combined uith certain physical conditions of the 
medium. 

AS. Oil Seal for Cultivation of the Sporulating Anaerobes. Rons S. 
Sprat and Alfred R. Stanley, Medical School, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Anaerobic cultivation, especially of broth cultures, as in fermentation 
studies, is commonly attained by covering the broth with a vaseline or 
"Vaspar” (Hall) seal. The use, however, of either of these materials 
is attended with difficultly both in the inoculation and in the removal 
of samples for staining or other requirements. 

There axe now available on the market a variety of commercial oils of 
widely differing viscosities, which offer possibihties as substitutes for 
vaseline or similar solid seals. We have run serial inoculations in broth 
protected by such oils. As measured both by the growth of representa- 
tive species of sporulating anaerobes and by the use of methylene blue 
as an indicator of anaerobiosis, these tests indicate that broth media 
may be protected for at least 14 days from the time of autoc!a\'ing. 
Boiling of the culture tubes is not required previous to inoculation. 

With the use of an oil of medium-high viscosity inoculations and 
samplings may be made by capillary pipette directly through the oil 
without heating the tube, as is required with vaseline or other solid 
seals. Anyone stud 3 dng anaerobes under conditions requiring multiple 
inoculations of numbers of cultures will quickly appreciate this con- 
venience. 
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A6. Microbiology of (he Upper Air. III. An Improved Apparatus and 
Technique for Upper Air Invcsligalions. Bernard E. Proctor 
AND Basil W, Parker, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mi improved apparatus and technique have been developed for the 
collection, photographic recording and cultural studies of the microflora 
and particulate matter in the upper air. The apparatus can be steri- 
lized as a complete unit, thereby minimizing contamination during 
installation or removal from the airship. Moreover, the possibility of 
contamination in the handling of the samples in the laboratory has been 
reduced by simplifying the manipulatory technique required. 

The collector is an improvement on an earlier model. It has been 
modified to permit microscopic examination of the material collected, 
photographic recording and culture with a minimum of manipulation. 

Using this apparatus, 40 flights have been made over Greater Boston 
from November, 1936, through June, 1937. Of the organisms obtained, 
16 are bacteria and 19 are molds. The bacteria are predominantly spore 
formers of the genus Bacillus; the molds belong largely in the genera 
Pcnicillixm and Aspergillus. Various unidentifiable particles have been 
recorded on 35 mm. film for further study. 

A7. Bacteriological Investigations of the Patuxent River and Chesapeake 
Bay. ICA.THERINE Cunningham and L. A. Black, Depart- 
ment of Bacteriology, University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 

The Patuxent River-Chesapeake Bay area surrounding Solomon’s 
Island, is a new and fertile field for bacteriological research. The 
present study included the isolation and identification of bacteria and 
observations of the hourly and seasonal variations of the numbers and 
types of bacteria in the water and mud at fixed sampling stations. 

The predominating types of bacteria isolated belonged to the follow- 
ing genera. Bacillus, Achromobacter, Thiobacillus, Micrococcus and 
Flavobacterium (members of the last two genera were present in small 
numbers). 

From November through April, the bacterial content of the bottom 
water was higher than that of the surface water. An increase in the 
counts of the aerobic bacteria of the surface water began in June, 
along with a decrease in the counts of the aerobic bacteria of the bottom 
water. An increase, from June through August, in the anaerobic bac- 
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terial content of the water at depths of from 15 to 40 m. was correlated 
with the decrease of dissolved oxygen at these depths. The bacterial 
content of the surface of the sea floor and the mud to a dcptli of 9 cm. 
showed only slight seasonal variation, regardless of the plankton cycles, 

A8. The Agglutination Test for Detecting Salmonella pullonmi Infection in 
Chicks. Roger D. Reid, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaiio. 

A total of 520 chicks were infected with virulent cultures of Salmonella 
pullorum at 1, 5 and 12 days of age. The mortality was appro.vimately 
30 per cent during the first 3 weeks of life. It was possible to recover 
the organism from the heart’s blood, liver and yolk sac in 90 per cent 
of the chicks that died during this period. Characteristic lesions were 
frequently observed; most commonly the yolk sac was unabsorbed and 
the liver showed reddish-yellow areas. 

Agglutination tests were performed on the blood of these chicks by the 
Rapid Whole Blood method and by the Macroscopic Tube Agglutination 
method at intervals of 2 weeks, beginning when the chicks were a month 
old. Reactors to the “whole blood” test were found on the first test. 
At 6 weeks of age 38 per cent of the surviving chicks were found to react 
by one or both methods. Three per cent more reactors were found by 
the “macroscopic tube” method than by the “whole blood” method. 
Reactors were autopsied and Salmonella pullorum was isolated from 14 
per cent. No further reactors were found after the 14th week. 

The results indicate that the “whole blood” method may, under 
proper conditions, be relied upon to detect most, if not all, of the carriers 
of Salmonella pullorum, and may be valuable in a “control” program. 
It is further indicated that reactors can be detected before the birds 
reach “production” age. 

A9. A Microscopic Method for the Differentiation of Living and Dead 
Bacteria in Milk, Georges Knaysi and Mark B. Ford, 
Department of Dairy Industry, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

One cc, of milk is measured into each of two test tubes, A and B. i o 
each is added 0.5 cc. of a dj^e mixture containing equal parts of 0.2 per 
cent methylene blue and 0.2 per cent NUe blue sulfate, and the contents 
mixed. Thus, the final concentration of each dye is 0.025 per cent. In 
such concentrations, the dyes are not toxic for the mUk bacteria tested. 

To one tube, say tube B, add a drop of 0.7 to 0.8 N sodium bydro.xidc 
and mix. Tube A receives nothing. To each tube add 0.5 cc. of tlic 
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melted and tempered hardening agent, which is an agar-gelatin mixture 
containing 2.0 per cent agar and 8.0 per cent gelatin. Mix the contents 
of eaeh tube, after the tubes are warmed to about 45°C. to prevent 
hardening upon mixing. 

With a Breed pipette place 0.01 cc. from tube A on the middle of the 
right half of a clean glass slide. Immediately cover the droplet thus 
formed with a elcan, square cover-gla.ss, 1.28 x 1.28 cm. The droplet 
forms a film filling the space between the cover-glass and the slide. 

Do the same with tube B, placing the 0.01 cc, on the middle of the 
left half of the slide. Count the bacteria in each preparation and calcu- 
late the bacterial content per cubic centimeter. The difference between 
the count of the preparation from tube B and that from tube A equals 
the number of viable cells in the milk. 

AlO. Injluencc of Time and Temperature of Incubation on Heat Resistance 
of Escherichia coli. P. R. Elliker and W. C. Frazier, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Bacteriology, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

To determine the influence of the temperature and time of incubation 
on heat resistance of Escherichia coli (strain H-52), cultures of this 
organism were grown in sterile reconstituted skim milk for varying 
periods at 28°, 30°, 30.5°, 38.5°, 40° and 42°C. 

At the end of their respective incubation periods, subcultures were 
made into tubes or flasks of sterile sldm milk which were then heated at 
53°C. for 30 minutes. Plate counts were made before and after the 
exposure to heat and the percentage survival of cells during heat treat- 
ment was used to compare the heat resistance of the respective cultures. 

A decided increase in heat resistance was exhibited by the cultures of 
Escherichia coli during the initial stationary phase of growth. This 
increase was more marked in cultures incubated at 28°C. than in those 
incubated at 38.5°C. The time and temperature of incubation of the 
culture used for inoculum decidedly influenced the degree of the increase 
in heat resistance during the initial stationary phase of growth of the 
subculture. 

The heat resistance of all of the cultures decreased when reproduction 
commenced and their resistance fell to a minimum during the period of 
most active reproduction. The percentage survival then increased to a 
second peak as the rate of reproduction decreased and the culture 
entered the maximum stationary phase of growth. 

Cultures grown at 38.5°, 40° and 42°C. demonstrated far greater heat 
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resistance dunng the maximuin stationary phase of growth tlian did 
those incubated at temperatures of 2S“, SO® and 30.5°C. 

All. The Effect of Subminimal Temperatures upon Streptococcus laclis. 
Otto Rabn and F. M. Bigitood, Department of Daily In- 
dustry, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Milk cultures of Streptococcus lactis were placed at from 0“ to 2°C. as 
soon as the number of cells had reached the maximum. In part of these 
cultures, the acid was neutralized. Some cultures of each set were kept 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen. 

The number of viable cells remained almost constant for a week or 
two, and then decreased more rapidly. Neutralization of the acid 
previous to cooling had only a slight effect on survival, but oxygen was 
quite important. After cold storage for 3 months, the cultures in air 
had only a few thousand viable cells per cubic centimeter, while those in 
nitrogen had over JO miUion per cubic centimeter. At this stage, the 
vitality was low, and the formation of colonies on agar at 30°C. took a 
long time. 

The enzyme content of the cells was measured by the amount of lactic 
acid formed per cell per hour, by warming the neutralized cultures to 
30°C. The fermenting capacity decreased slowly as the time of cold 
storage increased. In cultures with less than 10 million cells per cubic 
centimeter, the cells multiphed before sufficient acid had been formed 
to compute the fermenting capacity. These young cells had a much 
higher enzyme content. 

The chilled cells remained in the water phase of an oil-water surface 
which indicates that the electro-kinetic surface potential had not been 
decidedly changed. 

AIS. Streptococcus sdlivarius, Streptococcus hovis and the “Bargcn Strep- 
tococcus.” J. M. Sherman, Pauline Stark and C. E. Saf- 
FQRD, Department of Daily Industry, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Streptococcus salivarius, the most common streptococcus in the normal 
human throat, and Streptococcus bovis, the predominating tj^e in the 
throat and intestines of bovines, show points of kinship, and the validity 
of Streptococcus boiris as an independent “species" has been questioned. 

A few additional points have been obtained wliich add weight to the dif- 
ferentiation which has been made between these organisms. Two “100 
per cent” differential tests appear to exist in the greater thermal resist- 
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ancc and the greater bile tolerance of Slreplococcus hovis. Also, there are 
three strong “majority” differential tests based upon the higher maxi- 
mum temperature of growth of Streptococcus hovis and its usual ability to 
hydrolyze starch and ferment arabinosc, substances which appear never 
to be attacked by Streptococcus salivarius. These tests are supported 
by several other slight differences. 

The identity of the “Bargen streptococcus,” believed by some to have 
a causative r61e in ulcerative colitis, is not clear, though it has been 
related to the "enterococcus.” Our study of a number of strains of the 
“Bargen streptococcus” indicates that it is not closely related to the 
enterococci, but belongs to the Streptococcus hovis group. Some strains 
of the “Bargen streptococcus” are identical with typical cultures of 
Streptococcus hovis, so far as studied; other strains agree with the non- 
starch-hydrolyzing variet}'' of Streptococcus hovis. What appears to be 
the “Bargen streptococcus” has been isolated from the feces of normal 
individuals. 

AIS. Prevalence and Classification of Hemolytic Streptococci in Pas- 
teurized Milk. Lawrence W. Slanetz, New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Durham, N. H. 

Weakly hemolytic streptococci were found to be widely prevalent in 
pasteurized milk. Samples vdth low standard plate counts sometimes 
contained from 15,000 to 50,000 of these streptococci per cc. Sheep- 
blood agar was used for their detection and isolation. Glucose beef- 
infusion agar proved most satisfactory for maintaining stock cultures. 
Moderate growth was obtained on tryptone-glucose-skim milk agar, 
but no appreciable growth occurred on standard beef-extract agar. 

The majority of these streptococci were found to enter the milk from 
utensils which were not cleaned and sterilized thoroughly. Fifty-one 
strains isolated from samples of pasteurized milk, 7 from utensils and 2 
from the teats of cows were studied in detail. These organisms survived 
in milk when heated to 65°C. for 30 minutes. On sheep-blood agar the 
colonies appear as the weakly hemolytic or alpha prime t 3 rpe. 

The 60 strains were classified into 5 groups, chiefly on the basis of 
their biochemical and serological characters, as follows: Group I, 12 
strains. Streptococcus hovis, Var. A, Ayers and Mudge; Group II, 25 
strains. Streptococcus hovis, Var. B; Ayers and Mudge; Group III, 11 
strains, Streptococcus hovis, Var. C; Group IV, 8 strains, Streptococcus 
hovis, Var. D; and Group V, 4 strains. Streptococcus fecalis. The strep- 
tococci classified in Groups III and IV apparently have not been 
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described previously in the literature. However, it appear advisable 
at this time to consider them varieties of Streptococcus bods, rather than 
to suggest new species names. 


AI 4 . Characteristics of Staphylococci Associated idth Bonne Mastitis. 
W. N. Plastridge, F. J. Weirether and L. F. Williams, 
Storrs Agricultural E.vperiment Station, Storrs, Conn. 

An attempt was made to correlate certain properties of udder stapiiy- 
lococci with other laboratory evidence of mastitis. Quarter sample.^, 
collected periodically from animals in four experimental herds, were 
examined for streptococci, coliform organisms and staphylococci, and 
as to macroscopic appearance, reaction to bromtbymol blue and leuco- 
cyte content. The staphylococci were tested for ability to hemolyse 
cow’s blood and to coagulate blood plasma, and for deportment on 
Chapman’s differential media. 

Ability to coagulate human blood plasma was found to correlate more 
closely with accepted laboratory evidence of mastitis than any other 
staphylococcus test employed. Over 90 per cent of the coagulnsc- 
positive cultures were from animals yielding samples containing 500,000 
or more leucocytes per cubic centimeter. Of 207 coagulasc-positivc 
cultures, 87 per cent hemolysed cow's blood, 90 per cent grew on alkaline 
bromth 3 Tnol blue agar, 98 per cent acidified phenol-red mannitol agar 
(Difeo), and 80 per cent were considered positive on crystal violet agar. 

Omitting samples shoeing mixed infection and those collected during 
early or late lactation, less than 5 per cent of the coagulase-negativc 
cultures were associated with a high leucocyte count. Of the coaguhse- 
negative cultures, 5 per cent hemolysed cow’s blood, 49 per cent grew 
on alkaline bromthymol blue agar and 60 per cent acidified mannitol 
agar. 

The incidence of infection with coagulase-positive staphylococci at 
any given time varied from 10 to 35 per cent. Less than half of the 
infected nnitnnis gave milk that reacted positively to the bromtlymol 
blue test, and less than 15 per cent gave milk that was abnonnal in 
appearance. 

AIS. The Effect of Sulfanilamide upon the Streptococci in the Udder of 
Mastitis Cows and a Method for Its Estimation in Milk. Hr.NaY 
Batjer and i\'IrLL.vRD F. Gunderson, Department of Fathologj' 
and Bacteriology, College of IMedicine, University of Nebraska, 

Omaha, Nebr, • „ 

The value of sulfanilamide in the treatment of bovine mastiti.'> ^-as 
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studied. Tlie amount of the drug present in the blood and excreted 
in the milk was determined at hourly intervals after the initial feeding. 
Fuller’s method for Prontylin in blood was modified for the estimations 
in milk. Curves revealing blood and milk levels were obtained. The 
streptococeic flora of the treated and untreated eows was followed for a 
period of GO days by means of Breed smears made from incubated sam- 
ples of aseptically drawn milk, blood agar plates, bromth 3 Tnol blue and 
Hotis tests. 

Conflictmg results were obtained. In 1 of the 4 treated eows the 
strcptoeocci disappeared following treatment; appeared upon discon- 
tinuanee of the drug and were again absent after treatment was resumed. 
In the other treated cows a decrease in the number of streptococci 
following treatment was noted. 

A16. Reduction in Hcal-Rcsi stance of MiUc-Bacieria by Milk-Peroxidase. 
Kjjih J. Demeter, Department of Bacteriology, South German 
Research Institute for Dairy Industrj’’, Weihenstephan-Munich, 
Germany. 

Demeter has shonm that peroxidase in raw milk reduces the heat- 
resistance of Bacterium coli under the conditions of "holding" pas- 
teurization. Observations have been extended to bacteria employed 
in 'cheese-making (1) because the milk will be pasteurized more and 
more, and (2) because the cooking of hard cheeses is analogous to 
“holding” pasteurization. The bacteria examined were Streptococcus 
thermophilus, Thermobactcrium hclvcticum and Streptobacterium casei. 
Heat-resistance was tested by determining the thermal death time of 
the cultures in high quality, raw milk (R-milk) and also in the same milk 
freed from peroxidase by heating to 80°C. (H-milk). 

Two freshly isolated strains of Streptococcus thermophilus were veiy 
resistant, surviving temperatures of 65-67°C. for 40-50 minutes in 
H-milk, but in R-milk they were killed at these temperatures in 5 
minutes. A strain of Thermobacterium helveticum from Emmental 
cheese was extremely resistant. Immediately after isolation the 
thermal death time at 64-65°C. in R-milk was between 10 and 
minutes, in H-milk between 30 and 35 minutes. A few weeks later the 
time-periods had increased to 40-50 minutes in R-mUk, and to more than 
80 minutes in H-milk. Two strains of Streptobacterium casei from 
calves’ stomachs were intermediate in heat-resistance, which did not 
change later. The thermal death time at 63-64°C. was 25-30 minutes 
in R-milk, 50-60 minutes in H-milk. 

Thus, peroxidase reduced the heat-resistance of the streptococci by 
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about 90 per cent, of the rod-forms hy about 50 per cent. The impor- 
tance of these findings in cheese-maldng and in “holding” pasteurization 
^ e^udent, for peroxidase “assists” in killing the bacteria by heat. In 
“short time” pasteurization this “assistance” is lacking. 

Air. Sovie Factors Influencing the Rate and Extent of Alcoholic Fermenta- 
tion. B. S. Henry, Department of Bacteriologj’’, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

A comparison of cell counts, water displacement, weight of carbon 
dioxide lost and total crop 3 deld of j^east, as criteria of the rate and 
extent of fermentation, was made. The weight of carbon dioxide 
proved to be the most practical and consistent method. 

Using this procedure, it was found that the nitrogen content of logan- 
berry must, as prepared commerciallj', is not sufficient to produce opti- 
mum growth of the 3 ^east strain used, nor to permit complete fermenta- 
tion. Total nitrogen of 0.25 gm. per liter was found to bo the lowest 
concentration which would give sat{sfactor 3 ’' grovih and alcohol pro- 
duction when the sugar was maintained in excess. 

The effect of vai 3 nng sugar-alcohol ratios upon the rate and extent of 
fermentation was determined by maintaining glucose concentrations 
at 5, 10 and 15 per cent in media containing initial concentrations of 0, 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 per cent. Using grams of carbon dioxide per hour per 
liter to express the rate of fermentation, it was found that 4 per cent or 
more alcohol definite^ slowed down this rate. However, 10 per cent 
concentrations of glucose maintained a higher rate at all concentrations 
of alcohol than did 5 or 15 per cent sugar. The total alcohol content at 
the end of the fermentation was onl 3 ^ slightl 3 ’- influenced by the initial 
alcohol content. The 10 per cent glucose flasks showed a higher 
average total alcohol content than did the other concentrations and a 
higher average alcohol production. 

AIS. Variations in the Growth and Chemical Constitution of Yeast Groicn 
in Different Media. W. M. Clark, Columbia Breweries, Inc., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

A stud 3 ' was made of the effect of 25 amino acids, inorganic salts, and 
carboh 3 ^drates on the growth and chemical constitution of a strain of 
3 'east. A single cell of a Froberg, bottom-fermenting t 3 -pc of Saccharo- 
myces ccrcvisiae was picked, cultured in beer-wort and inoculated into 
Laurent's medium to which were added definite amounts of the test 
substances. Transplants were made at 24-hour inten-als for 12S da 3 -s. 
The growth was measured by direct counts. 
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The number of cells per cu. mm. in each of the 25 cultures decreased 
sharply and reached a minimum, generally, after 20 transplants. The 
number then rose gradually until the 40th day after which it remained 
constant for as long ns grown. On the 20th and 128th days, inocula- 
tions were made into liter amounts of the respective media, and the 
yeast crops were collected and analyzed. Chemical analysis of these 
media at the end of growth showed that, on the average, the yeasts of 
the 20-day inoculation consumed approximately 14 per cent more 
carboh 5 '^drate and 52 per cent more nitrogen, with a corresponding 
increase in alcohol production of G per cent and a 12 per cent greater 
pH change, than those of the 128-day inoculation. 

After 20 days, all cultures grew well in agar and gelatin stabs and 
some produced giant colonics on gelatin plates, but after 128 days, no 
giant colonies could be obtained, and growth occurred only on the sur- 
face of the stabs. 

A19. Contaminants of Compressed Baker's YcclsI. D. E,. Colings- 
WORTH AND I. L. BALDWIN, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Various brands of compressed yeast cakes, placed at room tempera- 
ture for five or sLx days, developed numerous small areas of discoloration 
due to the growth of various yeasts, molds, bacteria, and actinomycetes. 
Frequently, numerous black areas of about 1 mm. diameter appeared. 
The organism associated with the black areas was found to resemble the 
organisms which are commonly referred to as “black yeasts.” On 
culture media, yeast-like cells of the organism contain a black pigment 
in the cell wall, A white mycelium is formed under certain conditions. 
Destruction of sugar does not result in formation of appreciable amoimts 
of acid or gas. On most media the organism grows very slowly. 

A medium was developed for the detection of small numbers of this 
organism in the presence of numerous cells of Saecharomyces cerevisiae. 
A mannitol yeast-infusion agar, to which copper sulfate was added to 
give a 2 per cent concentration, permitted good growth of the “black 
yeast,” but inhibited the growth of various other organisms, especially 
Saecharomyees cerevisiae. With this medium, three or four “black 
yeast” organisms per cc. could be detected, although millions of other 
organisms were present in the sample. Commercial yeast cakes were 
found to contain from 4 to 100 “black yeast” cells per gram. 

A20. d-Lactic Acid Fermentation. C. H. Weeeman and A. A. Ander- 
sen, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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^ A new pure culture fermentation process is described for the conver 
aon of glucose into d-Iactic acid. The organism is an aerobic, sporu 
rating. Gram-positive, motile, catalase-positive, nitrate-reducing bacil- 
lus, with an optimal grov-th-temperature range of from 46° to 50°C. 

Good results are obtained with a medium of glucose 15 per cent, soy 
bean meal 1 per cent, ammonium sulfate 0.15 per cent and calcium 
carbonate to^ neutralize. The best results are obtained with aeration. 
Complete utilization of 15 per cent glucose is obtained within 5 days 
using a 5 per cent inoculum. Yields of d-lactic acid average better than 
95 per cent. Soy bean meal may be replaced b}-- malt sprouts, com 
meal or skim milk:. Acetylmethylcarbinol and 2,3-butylenegl3Tol are 
formed in small amounts. A water-white d-lactic acid can be prepared 
directly from the medium. 

A21 . Nutrient Requirements of Lactobacillus delbrueckii in the Lactic Acid 
Fermentation of Molasses. H. R. Stiles and L. M. PnuEss, 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Good yields and short times of fermentation with Lactobacillus 
delbrueckii depend much on the type and amount of the nitrogenous or 
accessory nutrients used. These nutrients may be supplied commer- 
cially as malt sprouts, steep water, or combinations of either of these 
with the thin residue of the grain alcohol fermentation. Ammonia 
nitrogen does not appear as useful a nutrient as organic nitrogen. An 
abundance of soluble organic nitrogen materially shortens the time of 
fermentation. Calcium carbonate sen’^es well as a neutralizing agent. 
Mechanical agitation, and particularly agitation with air, appears to 
have a hastening effect upon the fermentation. 

A22. The Mechanism of Lactic Acid Production by Rhizopus. Seliian 
A. Waksiian and J. W. Fosteh, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Bnmswick, N. J. 

Lactic acid was found to be the major product of the metabolism of 
certain fungi belonging to the genus Rhizopus. The formation of this 
acid is influenced by three groups of factors: (1) biological, comprising 
the nature and specificity of the organism; (2) nutritional, especially 
energy source and presence of specific nutrients and stimulants;^ (3) 
environmental, notably oxygen tension, temperature and others. The 
mechanism of the production of lactic acid can be expressed by two 
phases, the fermentative and the respiratory: 

Sugar Lactic acid -f Intermediary' product (anaerobic) 
Intermediary' Product -b O 2 Lactic acid -f CO- -b H-O (aerobic) 
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In the case of these fungi, lactic acid is a final and not an intermediary 
metabolic product; its accumulation in the culture takes place only in 
the presence of a neutralizing agent. Zinc stimulates considerably the 
growth and respiratory coefficient of the organism, but it is not favor- 
able to the accumulation of lactic acid. When a fully grown pellicle is 
placed in a sugar solution, free from nutrients, active lactic acid produc- 
tion takes place, even in the absence of a neutralizing agent. 

ASS. A Bacteriological Study of the Bulk Fermentation of Cigar Leaf 
Tobacco. D. W. McKinstry, D. E. Haley and J. J. Reid, 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station, State College, 
Pa. 

A study has been made of the bulk fermentation of cigar leaf tobacco 
in the warehouses of a manufacturer. Plate counts of fungi and bac- 
teria were made daily and isolations of predominant types were classified 
and studied. The fermentation of more than one hundred tons of 
tobacco, representing the products of all the important cigar leaf dis- 
tricts in the United States, was included in this investigation. 

Plate counts of tobacco, made previous to the fermentation, revealed 
from 2000 to 10,000 fungi per gram. Viable fungi were rarely found 
following the bulking of the tobacco. Bacterial plate counts, made 
previous to the fermentation, ranged from values of 50,000 to 250,000. 
Following the water treatment of the tobacco the counts ranged from 

3.000. 000 to 5,000,000 per gram. The plate counts e.xceeded 1,000,000,- 
000 shortly after the bulking of the tobacco. Direct counts increased 
from 500,000,000, previous to the water treatment, to counts in excess of 

10.000. 000.000 per gram during the final stages of the fermentation. 

Variants of Bacillus suUilis were found to be the predominant organ- 
isms in a satisfactory fermentation of the leaf. Other members of this 
genus and cocci were found in lesser numbers. 

AS4. A Study of the Baeterial Population of Grains Used in a Distillery. 
A. L. Sotier, Ralph I. Claassen and C. S. Borhff, Hiram 
Walker and Sons, Inc., Peoria, III. 

The control of the bacterial population in grain maShes rests, in 
large part, in keeping out of the mash those grains which show abnor- 
mally high bacterial counts. A method for estimating the bacterial 
population has been developed which is applicable to grains of all sorts, 
husks of grains, flour, and related materials. The method is accurate, 
fast, and simple. These studies have resulted in the establishment of 
bacteriological standards for grains used in a distillery. 
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A25. Staphylococcus Food Poisoning from Canned Oysters. Paul 
Majors, ]\I. Scherago, and R. H. Weaver, Department of 
Bacteriology, University of Kentuckj-, Lexington, Ry. 

A pure culture of Staphylococcus aureus, isolated from the liquor from 
a can of oysters, the contents of which were incriminated in an outbreak 
of food poisoning involving two persons (man and wife), produced an 
enterotoxin when grovm and tested on kittens according to Dolman’s 
technique. This is apparently the first instance of staphylococcus food 
poisoning to be traced to canned food or to oysters. 

A26. The Influence of Diet on the Distribution of Bacteria in the Stmnach, 
Small Intestine and Cecum. J. R. Porter, L. Weinstein and 
L. F. Rettger, Department of Bacteriology, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

This investigation was undertaken to ascertain the bacterial flora, 
aerobic and anaerobic, in the stomach, certain segments of the small 
intestine (duodenum, jejunum, upper and lower ileum) and cecum of the 
white rat. Albino rats were operated upon and the various segments of 
the alimentary tract clamped-off with hemostats. Standard amounts 
of the contents from these segments were emulsified in dilution blanks 
and plated in five media. Incubation of plates was both aerobic and 
anaerobic. 

On a stock diet (calf meal), the stomach and small intestine of the 
rats were found to contain a significant number of bacteria. Lacto- 
bacilli appeared to be normally present in the intestinal tract, being 
distributed in large numbers from the stomach throughout the small 
intestine and the cecum. They probabl}’- occurred in the smallest 
numbers in the duodenum. Coli-aerogenes forms rarely appeared in 
the stomach, duodenum or jejunum; but the lower ileum and the cecum 
were rich in this type of flora. Sporulating anaerobes were seldom 
found in sections other than the ileum and the cecum. Very' few 
streptococci and other forms of bacteria appeared in the segments exam- 
ined. Yeasts were present in all of the sections. The “normal” 
bacterial flora was altered by certain types of diet. For example, high 
protein diets brought about an intestinal flora which was free from 
aciduric organisms. An aciduric flora was again established in the 
intestinal tract by the feeding of certain carbob} drates. 

A27. Preservation of Grape Juice. V. Pasteurization of Grape and 
Apple Musts for Storage or Immediate Fermentation, h. 
Arthur Beavens, Harry E. Goresline and Carl S. Pf.der- 
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SON, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. and New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

The preservation of fresh fruit juices by any heat treatment requires 
a careful study of the temperatures necessary for pasteurization or 
sterilization, since the delicate flavors and aromas may be lost and 
certain chemical constituents coagulated by excessive heating. The 
purpose of this study was to determine the lowest temperatures neces- 
sarj’- to prepare fresh musts for immediate fermentation into wines or 
preparatory to storage as the unfermented product. In preparing 
musts for fermentation a majority of the microorganisms has to be 
killed in order that a pure culture yeast inoculum may predominate; 
whereas in preparing musts for storage as unfermented juices, it is 
necessary to kill all microorganisms capable of causing spoilage or 
fermentation. 

Freshly pressed must from Delaware, Elvira, Catawba, and Concord 
grapes and the Baldwin apple was heated in several t 3 q)es of pasteuriz- 
ing equipment including the open kettle, the continuous flow ribbon and 
electropure pasteurizers. Plate counts from samples of musts heated 
in the three types of pasteurizers at 60“C. (WO^F.) showed marked 
reductions in the number of microorganisms. All microorganisms were 
killed when heated in the open kettle at 73.9®C. (165°F.), while complete 
sterilization was not obtained in the other two t 3 q)es. Heating of 
Baldwin must in the three types of pasteurizers at a temperature of 
65.5°C. (150°F.) caused a marked reduction in the number of micro- 
organisms. 

There were only slight diflferences in the chemical compositions of 
wines made from the various pasteurized musts, and organoleptic tests 
of these wines failed to give any indication of burned or “off” flavors. 

A28. Bacteriological, Cytological, Zymological and Chemical Studies of the 
Cause of Cucumber Pickle Spoilage. F. W. Fabian and E. A. 
Johnson, Department of Bacteriology and Hygiene, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

A strain of Bacillus mesentericus-fuscus was isolated from spoiled 
salted cucumbers. This organism was capable of causing "slips” within 
6-12 hours and “mushy” pickles within 12-24 hours. It grew readily in 
salt concentrations of 9-11 per cent. Its acid tolerance in these concen- 
trations of salt ranged from 0.15-0.20 per cent acetic acid and 0.2-0.3 
per cent lactic acid. 

Zymological studies demonstrated that all the members of the 
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mesentericus-megatherium group worked with produced protopcctinaso, 
pectase and pectinase, as judged by chemical and cytological studies! 
The enzymes showed a greater acid but less salt tolerance than the 
organisms. Slipperj^ pickles were produced in 1 per cent acetic acid and 
0.6 per cent lactic acid within 5 days. 

Cytological studies of normal pickles and those cured in cither salt or 
dUl brines showed the presence of pectic materials in the middle lamella, 
when stained with ruthenium red, whereas pickles that had become 
“slippery” or “mushy” showed diminution or complete absence of pcctic 
materials respectively. Pickles treated with ammonium o.xalate and 
acids such as hydrochloric, acetic, and lactic, as well as those which were 
cooked, were also studied cj-tologically. 

Chemical studies were made of the pectic content of normal and 
spoiled pickles to check the cytological studies. The results indicated 
that, when pickles become “mushy” due to bacterial action, the total 
pectic content is normal. A twofold increase of soluble pectin occurs 
in spoiled pickles as compared with that in normal. Chemical studies 
also demonstrated the limited interpretation that may be obtained with 
ruthenium red. 

It w'as demonstrated that pickle spoilage may be caused by bacterial 
enzymes which dissolve the pectic materials in the middle lamella or by 
acid hydrolysis which loosens the protopectin from the cellulose of the 
cell walls. 

A Bacteriological Study of Raw Cane Sugar Plants. CAnn S. 
Pederson, New York State Agricultural E.xperiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y. 

The growth of certain bacteria, particularly slime-producing types, 
has been a source of annoyance and sometimes serious loss in factories 
producing raw sugars from cane and beets. The microorganisms arc 
introduced with the incoming cane and beets and measures must be 
taken early in the process to prevent their grow'th. Studies were con- 
ducted to show the possible sources of infection in certain Cuban cane 
sugar plants, the type of organisms involved, and the methods of 
elimination. 

After thorough examination of the equipment, plate and microscope 
counts w’ere made from samples of the juice taken from various parts 
of the equipment. Over 300 cultures were isolated and identified. 
Cultures of Leuconostoc mesenteroides (Cienkowski) \ an Tieghcm were 
obtained from a large number of the samples. Various spore former.-. 
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micrococci, Gram-negative rods, as well as yeasts and molds, were also 
found. 

From these studies, it seems obvious that the growth of microorgan- 
isms can be controlled in well equipped plants by practicing cleanliness 
and b)*^ the rapid handling of the cane and juice previous to, and during, 
heating. 

ASO. Survival of Thcrmo'philic Food-Spoilage Organisms in Stored White 
Beet Sugar. H. H. Hall, Food Research Division, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Periodic examinations of stored white beet sugar showed decreasing 
numbers of spores of thermophilic food-spoilage organisms. Examina- 
tion of sugars by the National Canners Association methods showed 
that the spores of Bacillus stearothermophilus Donk are the predomi- 
nating type and that they are sometimes present in numbers exceeding 
the limits established for sugar of canning grade. 

Storage of sugar for several months after its production often results in 
the mortality of sufficient spores to improve its quality to that of canning- 
grade sugar. The influence of containers, original contamination and 
sugar impurities were considered as being causes for the decreasing 
numbers of spores during storage. 

ASl. A Comparative Study of the Use of Varying Concentrations of Agar 
in the Test Medium Used to Detect Contaminations in Biologic 
Products. Carolin R. Falk, Helen Bienl4sz and Marga- 
ret SiJiMONs, Bureau of Laboratories, Department of Health, 
New York City. 

In previous papers on the bactericidal action of antiseptics, and in the 
routine testing of biologic products for sterility, we have noted that 
bacterial growth sometimes appears in poured agar plates but not in 
broth fermentation tubes, and vice-versa. These observations suggested 
that neither a solid nor a liquid medium alone is suitable for the detec- 
tion of all common contaminating organisms. For this purpose Hitch- 
ens and others have recommended the use of 0.1 per cent agar (“Hitch- 
ens’ medium”) in conjunction with broth. 

We have tried to determine whether any single yet simple medium 
could be used with the assurance that all contaminating bacteria would 
be found. The effect of gradually decreasing the agar in the test 
medium from 2.0 to 0.0009 part per hundred on the growth of staphy- 
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lococcij diphtheroids, aerobic spore-bearing bacilli, streptococci, Escher- 
ichia coli and Pseudomonas pyocyancus was studied, when the test 
organisms were added to broth, and when they were added to tj-pical 
biologic products containing presen^ative. Products knorni to be 
contaminated were employed. Incubation was at 37'’C., and observa- 
tions were made daily for a week. 

The results show that contaminating bacteria are detected more 
readily in broth containing small amounts of agar (0.25 to O.OG part 
per hundred) than in broth in fermentation tubes, or in poured agar 
plates, pro\dded either is used alone. Hitchens and Spray have made 
similar observations. To establish the practicability of these findings 
we have used routinely 0.1 per cent agar together with the regular 
“sterility test” broth for eight months, finding it a reliable and simple 
medium to use. 
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THE ENTEROCOCCI AND RELATED STREPTOCOCCI* 

JMIES M. SHERMAN 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

Quite out of line witli the usual "Presidential Address” I 
have chosen to speak to you briefly about some of our work of 
the past few months. These studies have concerned the exten- 
sion of the Lancefield serological technique to those species or 
tjqDes of streptococci which are usually considered "enterococci,” 
as well as to certain related forms. In doing this I must make 
use of material which belongs quite as much to others as to me. 
These investigations have been made possible during a compara- 
tivelj’’ brief span of time, amid many other duties, only by the 
untiring industry of my associates. Dr. Floyd R. Smith, now of 
the University of California, and Mr. Charles F. Niven. 

II 

"The enterococcus,” as this term is commonly used among 
bacteriologists, has about as much biological meaning as "the 
bear.” The name enterococcus has indeed covered a multitude 
of sins and has served manifold purposes, not the least being that 
of a screen behind which the investigator could hide his ignorance 
of the organisms with which he worked. A few reactions only 
have been necessary in order to classify an organism as an entero- 
coccus. Such properties as thermal resistance, bile tolerance, 
reducing action, and the fermentation of mannitol are in general 
characteristic of enterococci, but by no means peculiar to them. 
The ability to ferment mannitol has been considered a prime 
requisite for an enterococcus, but one important species in the 
group does not attack this substance. 

In our own work on streptococci we have appUed new criteria 

* Presidential address delivered before the Society of American Bacteriologists 
at its Thirty-ninth General hleeting, Washington, D. C., December 29, 1937. 
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through vrhich has evolved what we consider to be a true, or at 
least useful, enterococcus dhdsion of the genus Strcptococau^ 
(Sherman and Stark, 1934; Sherman, j\Iauer and Stark, 1937; 
Shennan, Stark and Mauer, 1937; Sherman and Wing’ 1937 1 
Sherman, 193/'). So defined, the now kno'mi tj^pes of entero- 
cocci are the non-hemoljdic Streptococcus fecalis and Streptococcus 
liquejaciens, and the hemolj’tic Streptococcus zymoqcucs and Strep- 
tococcus durans. Thus far, we have not encountered other strep- 
tococci which fullj'" meet our specifications for an enterococcus, 
although, as will be shown later, at least one tj'pe comes close 
to so doing. However, it is not likely that such a nicely limited 
and picketed subdi-vdsion will long remain un^dolated as our 
knowledge of the streptococci increases. 

Ill 

Streptococcus zymogenes was discovered by hlacCallum and 
Hastings (1899), as the causative organism in a case of endo- 
carditis. Although it has been reported from time to time 
through the years from cases of endocarditis and from human 
stools, this long-known organism has nevertheless remained little 
known. For fifteen years, this hemolytic streptococcus mas- 
queraded around the laboratories of the most distinguished 
medical research institution in the world as a "dairj’ organism.” 
In the meantime, this same streptococcus had been encountered 
bj’’ workers in daiTj-- laboratories who, identif^dng it with the or- 
ganism of hlacCallum and Hastings, considered it the private 
propert}^ of the medical bacteriologist. It was upon cultures of 
this organism, isolated many years before from cheese, that 
Lancefield (1933) established her group D hemol>dic streptococ- 
cus, Later, Lancefield and Hare (1935) obtained cultures of 
group D hemolj-tic streptococci from the human vagina and 
related them to the intestinal enterococci. On the basis of 
cultural studies of a few of Dr. Lancefield ’s cultures, the group D 
streptococcus was identified more specifically with Streptococcus 
zymogenes (Sherman, Stark and hlauer, 1937), and it is further 
shown in a paper now in press (Smith, Niven and Sherman, 193S) 
that all of the cultures contained in a large collection of Slrcpto- 
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COCCUS zymogenes, which had previously been identified by physi- 
ological reactions, were found serologically to belong to the 
Lancefield group D. 

Although the Lancefield group D was established on cultures 
of Streptococcus zymogenes, and this is the only streptococcal type 
which has specifically been identified with that group, it is prob- 
able that some of the group D organisms which have been re- 
ported have in fact belonged to the hemolytic Streptococcus 
durans type, rather than the prevailing intestinal Streptococcus 
zymogenes which may be considered the most typical form of 
“hemolytic enterococcus." The unique characteristics which 
differentiate and widely separate these types from the other 
hemol 5 dic streptococci have been presented in a number of 
papers, and need not be reiterated. 

n/ 

IV 

An important addition to our knowledge of the serological 
grouping of streptococci has been made by the finding of 
Lancefield (1937) that strains of non-hemolytic enterococci, 
which had been identified as typical cultures of Streptococcus 
fecalis and Streptococcus liquefaciens by cultural studies and 
biochemical tests, belong to her group D. This development 
was of much interest to us from several points of view, and we 
have, therefore, sought to extend these observations. 

More than fifty cultures of Streptococcus fecalis, which had 
been identified by physiological studies, have been tested sero- 
logically. These cultures were isolated from human feces, milk, 
ice cream and cheese; included also was one strain obtained in 
pme culture from a fatal case of endocarditis, sent to us by 
Dr. E. G. D. Murray, and a culture of a motile streptococcus, 
isolated from milk by Dr. C. B. van Niel. Without exception, 
these cultures were found to belong to the Lancefield group D. 
Likewise, more than twenty cultures of Streptococcus liquefaciens, 
isolated from milk and from plants, have been tested, and all 
gave good reactions with group D serum. It may therefore 
be said with fair assurance that Streptococcus fecalis and Strepto- 
coccus liquefaciens are both members of serological group D. 
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V 

For more than ten years we have had a special interest in a 
hemolytic streptococcus, Streptococcus durans, which has been 
isolated from time to time from dairj- products and wliich, 
mnocently enough, has been at times a serious plague to the in- 
dustry because of the overzealousness of hcaltli officials. Tlio 
basic characteristics of this organism, which clearb’’ mark it as 
different from any of the disease-producing hemoljdic sfrcjjto- 
cocci, were long ago determined and published. Purely on (he 
basis of physiological characteristics, Streptococcus durans was 
related to the enterococci (Sherman and Wing, 1937), and more 
recently (Smith and Sherman, 1938) it has been found to be in 
fact an intestinal organism, apparently ranking second only to 
Streptococcus zymogenes among the prevailing hemoljdic strepto- 
cocci found in human feces. 

It is true that if one Avished to make the same fine distinctions, 
based upon the fermentation tests, as some reconamend in the 
establishment of species among the hemol3i,ic streptococci be- 
longing to the Lancefield group A, many “species” would have 
to be recognized among the enterococci; but when minor fer- 
mentative differences are ignored, the three well-known entero- 
coccus species. Streptococcus fecalis, Streptococcus liqucfacicns 
and Streptococcus zymogenes, are very closed’’ related. This 
relationship appears to be so close that we have contended 
elsewhere (Sherman, Stark and Mauer, 1937) that these tj^pc-s 
might well be considered as one species with its respective vari- 
eties. Streptococcus durans, on the other hand, is not so inti- 
mately related to the other known enterococci, and is separated 
by a sufficient number of correlated characteristics to ju.stify, 
perhaps, a distinct specific designation. In table 1 are given a few 
selected characteristics which appear to substantiate this view. 

Streptococcus durans has also been serologically identified a.s 
belonging to the Lancefield group D, but not without some diffi- 
culty. At first, when we had succeeded in making only rather 
poor group D sera, extracts of Streptococcus durans gave negative 
results, though slight reactions were obtained with some strain.'^. 
Yet these sera were good enough to identify Streptococcus zyrno- 
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genes, Sireptocoeciis feealis and Streptoeoccus Uguefaciens. How- 
ever, when potent group D sera were obtained, prepared against 
cultures of Streptococcus zymogenes, all cultures of Streptococcus 
durans gave positive reactions. In order to settle unequivocally 
the serological identity of Streptococcus durans, we have sought 
to make a group D antiserum using this organism as the immu- 
nizing antigen. All of these attempts resulted in complete 
failure until very recently, when we did succeed in obtaining an 
anti-durans group D serum which reacts with the extracts of the 
other enterococcus species, as well as with those of Streptococcus 
durans. It can now, therefore, be concluded that Streptococcus 
durans, in common with the other three enterococcus types, 

TABLE 1 


Some selected characteristics showing the interrelationships of the enterococci 
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* Occasional variation from type reaction; extremely rare exceptions not noted. 


Streptococcus zymogenes, Streptococcus feealis and Streptococcus 
liquefaciens, does belong in group D. 

It has been shown that all of the four now recognized species 
of the enterococcus group, as this group has been defined by us, 
belong to the Lancefield group D. More than two hundred 
cultures representing these four types, which had previously 
been identified by means of cultural tests, have been serologically 
identified as group D organisms without a single miss. This 
looks easy, and it was in fact easy; but it was easy only because 
we had, so to speak, first caught our rabbits. The cultures had 
been identified by careful study and the appheation of a broad 
series of tests. With none of the previous standards which have 
been used for the identification of enterococci would such a 
correlation have been possible. 
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Streptococcus lactis is a bacterium about which I can speak 
with much enthusiasm, considerable afiection, a bit of pride, and 
even some heat. This, I feel sure, is the organism which a dis- 
tinguished governor of a progressive state, preeminent for its 
dairj’" industry, had in mind when, upon welcoming the members 
of tliis Society to the State Capitol, he addressed us on the 
powers and magic of “This Bacteria.” 

hly own interest in streptococci has been superficial, largelj’ 
taxonomic in nature, aimed chiefly at the differentiation and 
identification of those species, of little general interest, with 
which we have had to deal in our work. If there is anything of 
originality which has been applied in these expeditions of me- 
chanical moss gathering, it is contained in the work done many 
years ago (Sherman and Albus, 1918) which established for the 
first time the precise identity of Streptococcus lactis. The defini- 
tion then arrived at has stood thus far. But the similarity of 
Streptococcus lactis and Streptococcus fecalis in certain charac- 
teristics was noted 3’’ears earlier, and Streptococcus lactis was not 
recognized as an independent species in the better-known early 
classifications of the streptococci. Although differences between 
these organisms have been pointed out from time to time in 
papers from our laboratorj^, most of the supposedly more nutlior- 
itative compilations on the streptococci have not admitted 
Streptococcus lactis as a specific type. It is frequently' dignified 
by some such reference as “the so-called Streptococcus lactis 
of the dairy workers.” The “dairy" workers,” on the other 
hand, have had full confidence in the integrity of their organism 
as a distinct biological entity, and, as is usually the case, it is 
those who have w'orked intimately with the subject who know 
what they are talking about. 

The finding that Streptococcus fecalis is a member of tlie Laiifc- 
field group D was indeed grist for our mill. We have natur.nlly 
had an interest in testing Streptococcus lactis extracts ap/iinst 
group D antisera, A substantial number of cultures have been 
so tested and not one has given the slightest reaction, Strepto- 
coccus lactis is, therefore, as clearly differentiated from Strepto- 
coccus fecalis serologically as it is physiologically. 
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In this connection we have made a few attempts, not thorough 
ones, to produce an anti-lactis group serum using Streptococcus 
lactis as the immunizing antigen. We have been rewarded 
only with sera which are type-specific but not group-specific. 
This, perhaps, is the expected finding in view of the works of 
Hitchcock (1924) and of Lancefield (1925a, b) on the non-hemo- 
lytic streptococci. But our few trials do not justify a conclu- 
sion that Streptococcus lactis contains no group antigen; only that 
it does not belong to serological group D, of which Streptococcus 
fecalis is a member. 

At the risk of boredom and needless repetition, the charac- 
ters which differentiate Streptococcus lactis from Streptococcus 
fecalis are given in table 2. 


TABLE 2 

Some selected characlcrislics of Streptococcus fecalis and Streptococcus lactis 
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This would appear to provide ample grounds upon which to 
base even a conservative “species” rating among bacteria. 

VII 

Among the clearly defined types of intestinal streptococci is 
Streptococcus bovis. This organism was first differentiated as a 
definite species by Orla-Jensen (1919) and its description has 
been further amplified by a few subsequent investigators (Ayers 
and Mudge, 1923; Sherman and Stark, 1931). It is the pre- 
dominating streptococcus in the bovine mouth and intestine, 
but it also occurs in smaller numbers in the human intestine. 
Streptococcus bovis is more closely related to the so-called viridans 
streptococci and only rather remotely related to the true entero- 
cocci. One would have to have small regard indeed for physi- 
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ological characteristics, to classif}' Strcphcocais hons in tiic same 
group with the enterococcus streptococci. This is sliown in 
table 3. 

However, Sireptococcus bovis does have some characteristics in 
common with the enterococci, such as the ability to grow at 
high temperatures, thermal resistance, and bile tolerance. In 
addition, a substantial proportion of strains of Streptococcus 
bovis ferment mannitol, though the majority do not attack tliis 
substance. A number of investigators have classified organisms 
of the Streptococcus bovis t3'pe as enterococci. 

For the present wmrk we had at om- disposal a collection of 
more than one hundred strains of Streptococais bovis which had 


TABLE 3 


Some selected characteristics of the enterococci and of Streptococcus bovis 


tSFZCTEB 


Enterococci 
S. bovis 



* Some strains of S. bovis do not hydrolyze starch; the majority of the entero- 
cocci do not ferment raffinose; the majority of strains of S. bovis ferment inulin. 


been isolated and carefully studied by Mrs. Pauline Stark. This 
collection included strains from the botme mouth, borine feces, 
beet pulp, normal human feces, and some additional strains 
which had been isolated from cases of ulcerative colitis and 
identified as the “Bargen streptococcus.” Extracts of ail of 
these cultures were tested wdth potent group D antiserum. 

About one-half of the Streptococcus bovis cultures gave definite 
reactions with group D serum; about one-third gave absolutely 
negative results; while the remaining cultures gave slight “plus- 
minus” tests which, however, could not be confused with a defi- 
nitely positive reaction. Among the cultures from each of the 
various sources enumerated above were some which gave posi- 
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live reactions and others which were negative with group D 
serum. 

The exact meaning of these reactions between Streptococcus 
hovis and antiserum prepared against group D streptococci would 
probably best be left for interpretation by a competent im- 
munologist. Even if we v^e competent to judge, our work is 
not sufficient to justify an opinion as to whether this is merely a 
cross reaction or whether the enterococci and Streptococcus hovis 
have in fact a common antigen. We have, however, performed 
some simple absorption tests which may be worth mentioning. 
When absoption was attempted with whole cells of Streptococcus 
hovis some technical difficulties, probably not insurmountable, 
were met, so we resorted to absorption with the unconcentrated 
extracts of the cells. This involves a dilution of the serum, 
but it was sufficiently potent to give good reactions after being 
so diluted. Serum which had been absorbed with Streptococcus 
zymogenes extracts gave no reactions either with Streptococcus 
zymogenes or Streptococcus hovis. Although we were not able, 
within the allowable limits of dilution, to remove completely 
the antibodies of the serum when extracts of Streptococcus hovis 
were used, the titer appeared to be reduced to about the same 
degree for each of these organisms, only very faint reactions 
being obtained. 

In order properly to elucidate the serological relationship of 
Streptococcus hovis to the enterococci, it would be desirable to 
have anti-bovis serum. We have made two attempts to pro- 
duce anti-bovis group sera without success, though good type 
sera were obtained. Influenced by the results of earlier work 
on the non-hemolytic streptococci, we may have discontinued 
the experiments too soon when the expected result- was obtained. 

In connection with the results obtained with Streptococcus 
hovis, it is pertinent to mention a few tests which have been 
made with other viridans streptococci with group D antiserum. 
The Streptococcus equinus of the intestine of the horse shows some 
points of relationship to Streptococcus hovis. A number of cul- 
tures of Streptococcus equinus have been tested with group D 
serum but none gave a positive reaction, though half of them 
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pve very sbght precipitates. Cultures of Streptococcus sahwriti^ 
from the human throat gave only negative reactions. Strepto- 
Mcmis thennophibis, which has in common with tlic enterococci 
high thermal resistance, but which could not be considered 
otherwise closely related, was also tested with group D seniiTi 
and all cultures gave completely negative results. 

VIII 

We have in our possession six cultures of a streptococcus whicli 
does not belong to the Lancefield group D, but which would 
easily qualify as an enterococcus according to any previous defi- 
nition of that group. It almost meets our own specifications,* 
in fact, it straddles our fence, and is clearly rnore closcl}* related 
to the true enterococci than to anj"- other group of known strep- 
tococci. The streptococci show no more respect for the barriers 
which we have constructed than they do for those erected br- 
others; they refuse to remain neatly placed in their respective 
cages. 

The cultures of this streptococcus, isolated some years ago 
from human feces, caught the ever alert eye of Mrs. Stark, wlio 
recognized them as being quite unusual, and preserved them. 
They resemble Streptococcus fecalis, but diverge from it in some 
characteristics which seemed sufficiently significant so that we 
did not so classify them when making a study of that species a 
few years ago. 

The experience with this enterococcus-Uke organism, that with 
Streptococcus lactis, and the perplexing results obtained with 
Streptococcus bovts, make it amply clear that had we started with 
the usual hazy conception of the nature of enterococci, this 
serological excursion could have resulted only in utter confusion, 
so far as the non-hemolytic organisms studied are concerned. 
But with more rigid physiological criteria, the cultural and 
serological findings dovetail very nicely indeed. From .sources 
where, so far as published records reveal, an ‘‘enterococcus” is 
verj^ superficially defined, reports have come to the effect that 
all enterococci belong to one serolo^cal group. Unless critical 
standards are used in the definition of an enterococcus, .«uch 
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claims can be accurate so far as, and only so far as, habitat and 
statistical probability operate in their favor. True enough, 
when the source of the isolations is limited to the human intes- 
tine, chance alone might cause a very high percentage of hits; 
but the conclusion, under the conditions indicated, must remain 
essentially without substance. They must first catch their 
rabbits. 

IX 

In summary, the results of our attempts to extend the Lance- 
field serological technique, with especial reference to group D, to 
the enterococci and certain other streptococci, are presented in 
table 4. 

In the study of streptococci a wedge, quite artificial in my 
opinion, has been driven deeper and deeper between the hemo- 
Ijdic and non-liemolytic species. Even the methods of study 
long ago began to diverge. Most of those interested in the 
hemoljdic forms have long tended to limit their studies to a 
few reactions, apparently satisfied that the proper cultural tests 
had been found. Among the workers on the non-hemolytic 
streptococci werfe a few restless souls who kept increasing the 
number of tests used in the hope of ultimately finding some 
better ones. It is fair to say that before the advent of the 
Lancefield technique, more progress had been made in the clas- 
sification of the non-hemolytic streptococci than in classifying 
the hemolytic types. Now, of course, the situation is quite re- 
versed. ^ Only time can tell just what sort of rude awakening is 
in store for us when methods comparable in accuracy to the 
Lancefield precipitin technique are developed for the non-hemo- 
lytic streptococci. From the results of our efforts to correlate 
the physiological and serological findings with the enterococci, 
I am encouraged to believe that sound progress has been made 
in the differentiation of at least some of the non-hemolytic strep- 
tococci. 

The crying need in bacteriology is for new, not standard, meth- 
ods. Standardization is ultimately desirable, but it is a vicious 
mirage during the formative stage of development. Bacterial 
taxonomy will not be put on a sound basis until better methods 
are employed; and I know of no way to arrive at new and im- 
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proved techniques without the emplojunent of many tests. 
Again, it is necessary, at the present time at least, to make u.'C 
of many reactions which appear to be without value, since no 
one can predict which ones will prove useful when applied to new 
organisms. I have mentioned the case of the enterococcus-like 
streptococcus which does not belong to the Lancefield group D. 
This streptococcus differs from Strcptococais fccalis in five physi- 
ological characteristics. Regardless of what one may choose* to 
consider a "species,” a difference in five characters is ample to 

TABLE 4 


The enterococci and certain non-hemolytic streptococci in relation to the Lancefield 

group D 
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tell US that two bacteria are not the same. Of these five differ- 
ences, however, only one is revealed bj' a test now commonly 
used in the study of streptococci. I mentioned earlier that the 
identity of Sireplococats zymogencs was not recognized over a 
period of time when it had attracted the attention of a number 
of workers on different problems. It is amusing to think that 
this organism would probably have been connected, in the first 
place, with what was already known, had some one had the wit 
to apply enough of the simple art of studying bacteria to deter- 
mine that many of the cultures liquefied gelatin. 
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This picture of one of the needs of bacteriology is not attrac- 
tive; it means much tedious and uninspiring labor; it is, neverthe- 
less, the path which must be followed if order is to issue from our 
efforts to classify bacteria. 
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In a previous study by the author (1936) of over four hundred 
strains of non-gas-producing lactic acid rods isolated from fer- 
menting substances, the differences in characters observed 
appeared to be more varietal than specific in nature. It was 
concluded that twelve previously described and named species 
were identical in whole or in part with Lactobacillus plantaru7n 
(Orla-Jensen) Bergey et al. 

This work has now been supplemented by a cultural study of 
several more or less authentic strains of previously described 
gas-producing species of lactobacilli and approximately 300 
additional strains freshly isolated from a variety of sources. 
The study has included a determination of morphology, growth 
in various media, action on sugars, by-products of fermentation, 
inhibiting effects of various substances such as salt and acid, 
temperature limits of growth, and thermal death temperatures. 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE GENUS LACTOBACILLUS 

In 1919 Orla-Jensen subdivided the lactobacilli into three 
genera, Thennobacterium, Streptobacterium and Betabacterium. 
The first two of these groups include the non-gas-producing 
species which produce only traces of by-products other than 
lactic acid. The gas-producing species were included by Orla- 
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Jensen in his genus Befabacleriitm. These produce considerable 
amounts of by-products other than lactic acid, such as carbon 
dioxide, alcohol and acetic acid. Three species arc recognized 
by Orla-Jensen as belonging to this genus. 

The fourth edition of Bergey’s IManual of Determinative 
Bacteriology (1934) lists a total of 39 species as belonging to the 
genus Lactobacilhis Beijerinck, 1901. In the key, this genus is 
recognized as containing three tj'pes of species which correspond 
in a general way with the three genera designated In* Orla-Jcnson. 
The Manual lists 19 species of gas-producing t 3 *pcs as having 
been described by various investigators. It is evident, on casual 
examination, that some of these either arc so incomplcteh* de- 
scribed as to be unrecognizable, or are duplicates of previously 
described species. The present study was undertaken to de- 
termine the relationships involved. 

PRESENT STUDIES 

All of the gas-producing lactic rods varj* in their morpliologj*, 
with a decided tendency toward the formation of rods of short to 
medium length, and v'ith rounded ends. Weakened strains or 
strains grown under unfavorable growth conditions, ns in acid 
or high-alcohol-content media, tend to grow out into long fdnmcnt.s 
which often show granules when stained witli methylene blue. 
This is true of strains isolated from fermented plant products 
containing acid such as sauerkraut and tomato juice, and from 
milk products such as kefir and the like, or alcoholic prochicts 
such as beer and wine. As a result, strains have been described 
as distinct species on the basis of morphological dilTeronceB alone. 
Colonies in deep agar tend to be small, compact, and round but 
are apt to be lenticular near the surface, or larger and .■spreading 
on the surface. On acidified or semi-solid agar, colonies arc .‘■till 
larger and more diffuse. 

When the gas-producing lactobacilli are grown under identical 
conditions, they produce similar end products from the fermenta- 
tion of sugars. All jdeld approximate!}* 45 per cent of inactive 
lactic acid, with possibly a slight e.xcess of laevo or dextro lactic 
acid from glucose. Practically all of the remainder of the sugar 
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is transformed into acetic acid, alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
Weakened strains or strains grown under adverse circumstances 
such as aerobic conditions, produce less lactic acid and more 
acetic acid. Mannitol is a major end product from levulose, 
the percentage amount varying with the ability of the particular 
strain to utilize this carbon compound. "WTien the pentose sugars 
are fermented, acetic and lactic acid are the major end products. 

Characters, such as the inhibiting effect of salt and acid, utili- 
zation of protein, growth in milk, etc., are important, but since 
they are dependent upon the immediate past environment, they 
do not provide a significant basis for type differentiation. 

All strains were found to ferment carbon compounds fairly 
consistently but the amount of fermentation naturally varied 
with conditions of growth. In making determinations, con- 
ditions were standardized as far as possible. Five or ten cubic 
centimeter amounts of a yeast-extract, Tryptone (hydrolyzed 
casein) broth, pH 6.8 to 7.0, containing the test compound were 
inoculated with one drop of a two day growth in a glucose broth. 
Xylose, arabinose, sucrose, and lactose solutions were usually 
sterilized by filtration and added to the sterilized broth. Cul- 
tures were incubated 10 days at 30 to 32°C. and then titrated 
with n/10 sodium hydroxide using brom-thjonol-blue as an 
indicator. 

The fermentation of arabinose was particularly interesting 
since a large group of cultures produced much acid while a small 
gi’oup failed almost entirely to utilize this sugar. The pentose, 
xylose, gave more variable results than any of the sugars utilized. 
Considerable strain differences were noted, with a variation from 
those that fermented relatively few to those which attacked a 
long series of carbon compounds. Although such fermentations 
have been used in the past for species differentiation in this 
group, it is believed that they should not be used alone for the 
specific designations but rather for secondary and confirming 
characterizations. 

The non-gas-produciag lactobaciUi may be separated into a 
group that grows at low temperatures and one that grows at 
high temperatures. Differences in temperature range for growth 
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are also noted among the gas-producers and should be considered. 
Optimum and limiting temperatures for gro-ivtli are dependent 
not onlj- upon the species but upon rate of growth, completeness 
of fermentation, en%*iromnent, and the condition of the .strain. 
Weakened strains, for example, shovr narrower temperature 
growth limitations. The same is true in regard to themi.a! 
death temperatures. Weakened strains are killed most rc.adilv, 
but tj’pes which haA'e a higher ma.vimum growth temperature 
tend to be more resistant. 

The optimum temperatures for growth of the various strains 
of gas-producing lactobacilli studied are much alike if considered 
from the standpoint of natural de\*iation from the normal. The 
more co m mon strains have an optimum range from about 30° 
to 35°C., grow well from 18° to 40°C., show some growth at 
10° and occasional!}' at 45°C. A second group has a slightly 
higher optimum range, that is, about 35° to 45°C., grows at 
47° to 50°C. but grows poorly if at all, below 18°C. Intermediate 
between these strains are those which may grow at the higher ns 
well as the lower temperature. A fourth but lesser known grouji 
supposedly has a lower range, usually failing to grow above 40°C. 
and ha%dng an optimum from about 27° to 33°C. A fifth group 
also has a low temperature range of growth. 

Snch a grouping would be of little value unless there is a corre- 
lation with other characters. This is to be found, in part, in 
sugar fermentations. If the sugars which show the most striking 
fermentation differences, i.e., arabinose, lactose, sucrose and 
raffinose, are selected arbitrarily as key indicators, three fermen- 
tation groups may be distinguished which are correlated with 
groupings based on temperature relationships. Two other 
groups are included in the discussion. 

(1) Strains which ferment arabinose are most common. Under 
the conditions used in this work, these strains actively ferment sugars 
such as glucose, Ie\-ulose and galactose but usually show little or no 
fennentation of raffinose, mannose, sucrose and lacto=e. With fev 
exceptions they belong to the first of the temperature groups ju‘-t 

described. . 

(2) In contrast to the first group, the second or faiguer optimum 
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temperature group fails to ferment or only slightly ferments arabinose, 
but usually ferments raffinose, mannose, sucrose, and lactose. 

(3) The third, an intermediate but more uncommon group, ferments 
all of these sugars and its members grow over a wider range of tempera- 
tures. 

(4) A fourth group ■will be described as the Lactobacillus pastorianus 
group. But little is known of it and cultures are not available. The 
strains described vary in their fermentation characters. 

(5) A fifth group is similar in many respects to the first group in 
that it has a lower optimum temperature range and ferments arabinose; 
but in contrast it is very inactive toward other sugars. 

There is therefore a correlation between fermentation of 
arabinose, lactose, sucrose and raffinose and temperature re- 
quirements for growth and three species may be recognized on 
the basis of these characteristics. Two additional groups need 
further study. 

Group 1. The arabinose fermenting active group 

Two hundred and forty strains of the group which ferments 
arabinose and generally does not ferment sucrose, lactose and 
raffinose, have been studied including authentic strains of Lacto- 
bacillus brevis (Orla- Jensen) Bergey et al., Lactobacillus pento- 
aceticus Fred, Peterson, and Davenport, Lactobacillus fermentatus 
Bergey et al., and Lactobacillus lycopersici Mickle. The 240 
strains of this group were classified into three sub-groups; i.e., 
(a) sucrose negative and lactose positive, (6) sucrose and often 
lactose positive, and (c) sucrose and lactose negative. If this 
group is dmded into more than one species, these sub-groups 
indicate the most logical method of constituting such species. 
The curves for frequency of acid production of these three sub- 
groups (fig. 1, Rows 3, 4 and 5) showed no correlation with 
fermentation of other sugars nor did they show any relationship 
to pre'vious descriptions of species included in the study. Fur- 
thermore, the members of the three sub-groups were isolated from 
similar sources and showed no cultural differences. It was 
therefore felt that these three groups should be considered as one 
species. When so grouped, the frequency of acid production 




Fig. 1. FREQijEycr or Acid Peoddctiox rnoir Variocs Carfio-v CoMrocND"? 
BY Groups of Gas-Producivg Strains or the Genus Lactoracii-i.us F^x- 
FRESSED AS PeR CeNT OF STRAINS PRODUCING FROil 0 TO 0 CC. OF N'/iO AciD 
IN 10 CC. OF I^lEDIUil 

Ten spaces used for each sugar signify in the first block per cent of strains 
producing no acid, the second, per cent of strains producing 0.1 to 1 cc. of .v/10 
acid, the third space 1.1 to 2.0 cc., etc. The tenth space is used for percentage 
of strains producing 8.1 to 12.5 cc. 


from carbon compounds shows a more or less normal serie.s of 
cun'es (figs. 2A and 2B). For this reason, it is felt that the 
group of arabinose-fermenting, gas-producing lactobacilli which 
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generally do not ferment raffinose, mannose, suerose, and lactose 
should be considered as one species. 

From a study of the literature it appears that the description 
of the species Bclahaclerium breve Orla-Jensen, 1919, syn. Lacto- 
bacillus brevis Bergey ct al., is the first one given for a recognizable 
member of this group. Authentic strains of Bacillus brassicae 
fcrmentalae Henneberg, sjm. Lactobacillus fermenlatus Bergey 
ct al., Lactobacillus pentoaceticus Fred, Peterson and Davenport, 



Fig. 2A. FnEQUENcr of Acid Production from Various Carbon Compounds 
BY Certain Gas Producing Strains of the Genus Lactobacillus Ex- 
pressed AS Per Cent of Strains Producing from 0 to 9 cc. of n/10 Acid 
IN 10 cc. of Medium 

Ten spaces used for each sugar signify in the first block per cent of strains 
producing no acid, the second, per cent of strains producing 0.1 to 1 cc. of n /10 
acid, the third space 1.1 cc. to 2.0, etc. The tenth space is used for percentage 
of strains producing 8.1 to 12.5 cc. 

and Lactobacillus lycopersici Mickle, have been studied in com- 
parison with Lactobacillus brevis and are considered identical. 
The first name is a trinomial and thus cannot be considered from 
the standpoint of rules of nomenclature. The other two species 
names were proposed subsequent to the work of Orla-Jensen. 

Certain non-authentic strains of Bacillus acidophil-aerogenes 
Torrey and Rahe syn. Lactobacillus acidophil-aerogenes Bergey 
et al. were studied and considered identical; but since the char- 
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acters of these strains did not correspond ^\-itli those given in the 
original published description of Torrey and Rahe, it is diflicult 
to place this species. As characterization is incomplete, the 
name pven by Torrey and Rahc is perhaps best considered as 
a possible or probable S3'non3Tii of Bciahac(crium breve. 

Published descriptions of Bacillus panis fermentoli Ilcnncbcrp, 
syn. Lactobacillus panis Bergey ct al. indicate that this organism 



Fig. 2B. Freqtoncy of Acid Proddction from Various Cariion' CoiirocN-ns 
BT Certain Gas Producing Strains of the Genus LACTonACii.uuH Ex- 
pressed AS Per Cent of Strains Producing from 0 to 9 cc. of n/10 Acid 
IN 10 cc. of Medium 

Ten spaces used for each sugar signify in the first block per cent of str.nini 
producing no acid, the second, per cent of strains producing O.I to 1 cc. of h'/lO 
acid, the third space 1.1 to 2.0cc., etc. The tenth space is used for percentage of 
strains producing 8.1 to 12.5 cc. 

is identical with the cultures included in tliis group and tlicrcforc 
these names are also regarded as sjuionjuns of Bctabacterium breve. 

The same condition raaj’- hold true for Bacterium soya .S-Tito 
sjm. Lactobacillus soya Bergey ct al. The description given for 
this species is too incomplete to permit identification. 

A brownish red pigmented variety of this arabino.sc-fcrmenting 
group has recently been isolated by Davis and Mattick and re- 
ceived under a name which indicates that they regard it as belong- 
ing to this group. This conclusion has been confirmed by onr 
own studies. 
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Group 2. The arabinose non-fermenting group 

For the second group of organisms, which ordinarily grow at 
a higher temperature range, the name Lactobacillus fermentum 
Beijerinck is suggested. Thirty-six strains have been included 
in this group and as noted (fig. 1, Row 1), they usually do not 
ferment arabinose nor xylose but generally ferment sucrose, 
lactose and raffinose. These types have been well described by 
Beijerinck (1901) and later by Smit (1916) as Lactobacillus 
fermentum. Still later, Orla-Jensen named sunilar organisms 
Betabacterium longum syn. Lactobacillus longus Bergey et al. 

Two other described species are regarded as identical with this 
species. These are Bacterium gayonii IMuller-Thurgau and 
Osterwalder sjm. Lactobacillus gayonii Pederson, which is believed 
to be similar to Gayon and Dubourg’s mannitol forming rod from 
wine; and Bacterium intermedium Miiller-Thurgau and Oster- 
walder, syn. Lactobacillus intermedium Bergey et al. 

Group 8. The intermediate group 

A third intermediate group of arabinose-fermenting, gas- 
producing lactobacilli includes the strains which are more active 
toward other sugars (fig. 1, Row 2) than is the Lactobacillus 
brevis group. They are more heat resistant and show a wider 
temperature growth range. This group includes three described 
species but authentic strains are not available for all of these 
species. It is therefore difiicult to determine the correct name 
or names for the described species of this group. The description 
of the species Bacillus buchneri Henneberg (1903) syn. Lacto- 
bacillus buclineri Bergey et al. although fairly complete is not 
sufficiently inclusive. This description is therefore emended and 
the name suggested as the proper designation for the entire 
intermediate group. 

The remaining species are Bacillus wehmeri Henneberg, syn. 
Lactobacillus wehmeri Bergey et al. ; and Bacillus hayduckii Henne- 
berg, syn. Lactobacillus hayduckii Bergey et al. which were de- 
scribed in the same paper. They are very closely related types 
and may be considered by some to be identical with Lactobacillus 
buchneri. Bacterium mannitopoeum MuUer-Thurgau S3m. Lacto- 
bacillus mannitopoeus Pederson from published descriptions also 
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appears to belong to this group. However, a freshly isolated 
strain from Osterwalder (192S) docs not have the characters 
given in the original description. 

Groxip 4 . The Ladohacillus pastorimius group 

A number of species described as Jong rods with a lower tciTi- 
perature growth range than other types of lactobacilli are 
described in the literature but few authentic strains are available 
at present. Saccharohacillus pastorianus Van Lacr, .syn. Laclo- 
hacilliis padoriamis Bergey el al. is quite completely described. 
Closely related to this organism but less active in the fermenta- 
tion of sugars are Saccharohacillus pastorianus var. herolinensis 
Henneberg, Bacillus fusciformis Schonfcid and Rommel and 
Bacillus Undneri Heimeberg, syn. Laclobacillus lindneri Berge}’ 
et al. Because of the meagre information now available it is 
difficult definitely to establish the relationships of these typc.s. 

Group 5. The inactive group 

A less active tj^pe of gas-producing lactobacilli to which Orla- 
Jensen (1919) applied the name Belahaclerium caucasicum was 
isolated by him from kefir grains. Orla-Jenscn believed thi.s 
species to be the organism to which Kern (1882) referred in his 
original description of Dispora caucasicum. Several cultures 
similar to those described by Orla-Jensen have been isolated from 
kefir grains received from Dr. L. A. Rogers of Washington. 
These ferment arabinose, galactose, maltose and levulosc and 
sometimes glucose but do not attack other sugars (fig. 1, Row 0). 

A culture labeled Bacterium mannitopoeum Mullcr-Thurgau 
was received from Osterwalder. This culture has much in com- 
mon with the inactive group in that it is quite inactive toward 
sugars; but its characteristics do not agree with the previoudy 
published description of the species described by Muller-Tlnirgaii. 
These descriptions indicate that the species is related to Lndo- 
bacillus huchneri while this new culture is similar to jMctohncilhr 
fructh'orans Charlton, Nelson and Workman. On the other 
hand, the culture sent by Osterwalder as well as authentic strains 
of the latter organism are similar to strains of Betahactennm 
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caucasicum Orla-Jensen in that they ferment sugars poorly, 
attack arabinose, galactose, maltose, and levulose only (fig. 1, 
Row 6), and are furthermore, difficult to isolate and to carry in 
pure culture. It is doubtful as yet whether the group should be 
considered as a single species. 

CONCLUSION 

Since the strains of gas-producing lactobacilli are all more or 
less related to each other, and strains intermediate between the 
various groups, can be obtained it appears that the most usable 
key to species is one based on a combination of characters. It 
appears that growth temperatures and action on arabinose fol- 
lowed by action on lactose, sucrose, and raffinose, are the most 
important differential characters for organisms in this group. 

Upon the basis of these characters, four species may be de- 
scribed as follows; 

Lactobacillus brevis (Orla-Jensen) Bergey et al. 

S 3 nionyms: Bacillus brassicac fermentatae Henneberg, Bacillus pants 
fermeniaii Henneberg, Lactobacillus penioaceiicus Fred, Peterson and 
Davenport, Lactobacillus lycopersici Mickle, and possibly Bacterium 
soya Saito, and Bacillus acidophil-aerogenes Torrey and Rabe. 

Morphology: Non-motile, gram-positive rods, ordinarily 0.6 to 0.8 
by 1.0 to 4.0 microns, with rounded ends occurring singly or in short 
chains and occasionally in long filaments which may show granulation. 

Gelatin colonies: No growth. 

Yeast-extract-glucose stab gelatin: Filiform growth. No lique- 
faction. 

Litmus milk: Usually acid but seldom curdled or reduced. 

Agar slant: Growth, if any, faint. 

Broth: Turbid, clearing after a few days. 

Potato: Growth, if any, scanty. 

Does not attack casein as a rule. 

Acid formed in arabinose, xylose, levulose, glucose, galactose, and 
maltose. Strains vary in fermentation of lactose, sucrose, mannose, 
raffinose and mannitol. Salicin, sorbitol, glycerol, rhamnose, dex- 
trin, inulin and starch seldom fermented. They usually show a par- 
ticularly vigorous fermentation of arabinose. 

Lactic acid, usually inactive; acetic acid, ethyl alcohol and carbon 
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^oxide fonned in fomentation of aldohoxoscs. ^[nnnitol produce. i 
from Jenrlose. Acetic and lactic acid produced from pcnto^c^. 

ilicroaerophilic. 

Optm^ temperature 30= to 35= C., maxinumi 40= to 45=C, inininuuu 
10 to 15 C. 

Sources from which isolated: Cheese, milk, fcccs, formentinp pota- 
toes, sauerkraut, ensilage, manure, soil, sour dough, and spoiled to- 
mato products. 

Habitat: Widely distributed, particularly in fermenting plant and 
animal products. 

Lactobacillus fermenhun Bcijcrinck. 

Synonyms: Bdahodcrium longum Orla-Jcnscn, Badcriurn gatjot.i 
Miiller-Thurgau and Osteru’alder, Badcriurn intermedium ^iil^Ier- 
Thurgau and Osteru'alder. 

Morphology: Non-motile, gram-positive rods ordinarily 0.5 to 1.0 
by 1.0 to 15.0 microns sometimes in pairs or short chains or fiKamcnt.s. 

Yeast-extract-glucose gelatin: Filiform growth. No liquefaction. 

Agar colonies: Flat, circular, small. 

Agar slant: Growth, if any, very scant. 

Broth: Turbid, clearing after several days. 

Litmus milk: Unchanged or slightly acid but seldom curdled or 
reduced. 

Potato; No growth. 

Acid usually formed in glucose, le\mlose, mannose, galactose, sucro-c, 
maltose, and raffinose. Some strains ferment xylose. Usually does 
not ferment arabinose, rhamnose, sorbitol, mannitol, inulin, dc.xtrin, 
starch and salicin. 

Lactic acid, usually inactive; acetic acid, ethyl alcohol, and carbon 
dioxide are formed in the fermentation of aldohcx'oses. Mannitol 
is formed in the fermentation of Ic^mlose. Acetic and lactic acids arc 
produced from pentoses if they' arc fermented. 

Microaerophilic. 

Optimum temperature 35° to 40°C. or higher, maximum 48= to 50=C., 
minimum 15= to 18°C. 

Sources from which isolated: Yeast, milk products, fcnncnling 
dough, potatoes, or vegetables, spoiled tomato products and v.-inc. 

Habitat: Widely distributed in nature particularly in fermenting 
plant or animal products. 
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Lactobacillus buchneri (Hcnneberg) Bergey et al. emend. Pederson 

Synonyms: Bacillus wehmeri Henneberg, Bacillus hayduckii Henne- 
berg and Baclemim mannitopocimi Muller-Thurgau. 

Morphology: Non-motile, gram-positive rods, ordinarily 0.5 to 0.7 
by 1.0 to 4.0 microns, occurring singly or in chains or long filaments. 
Granulation has not been demonstrated. 

Yeast-extract-glucose stab gelatin: Filiform growth. No lique- 
faction. 

Litmus millc: Usually unchanged but may be slightly acid but with 
no reduction. 

Agar slant: Growth, if any, faint. 

Broth: Turbid, clearing after several days. 

Potato: Growth, if any, scanty. 

Acid usually formed in arabinose, xylose, glucose, levulose, galactose, 
mannose, sucrose, lactose, maltose, and raflBnose. Mannitol, sorbitol, 
glycerol, rhamnose, salicin, inulin, dextrin, or starch fermented by a 
few strains. (A restatement of the original description.) 

Lactic acid, usually inactive; acetic acid, ethyl alcohol and carbon 
dioxide formed in fermentation of aldohexoses. Mannitol produced 
from levulose, acetic and lactic acid produced from pentoses. (A more 
complete statement than the original description.) 

Microaerophilic. 

Optimum temperature 32° to 37°C., maximmn 44° to 48°C., mini- 
mum 10° to 15°C. 

Sources from which isolated: Sour mash, molasses, wine, tomato 
catsup and sauerkraut. 

Habitat: Widely distributed in fermenting substances. 

Lactobacillus pastorianus (Van Laer) Bergey et al. 

Synonyms: Saccharohacillus pastorianus var. berolinensis Henneberg, 
Lactobacillus berolinensis Bergey et al.. Bacillus ftisciformis Schonfeld 
and Rommel and Bacillus lindneri Henneberg. 

Morphology: Non-motile, gram-positive rods, ordinarily 0.5 to 1.6 
by 2.0 to 20.0 microns, occurring singly or in chains. 

Agar colonies: Small gray. 

Agar slant: Slow growth. 

Broth: Turbid. 

Litmus milk: Usually acid. 

Acid usually formed in arabinose, glucose, levulose, galactose, mal- 
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tose, sucrose, raffinose, and mannitol. Weaker .■^trains may not fermnit 
all these carbon compounds. Fonns carbon dio.vidc, nlcoliol, and ncctir 
and lactic acid, from sugar. 

Microaerophilic. 

Optbnum temperature 27° to 32°C. 

Sources from which isolated; Sour beer and di^^tilleiy- yeast 

Habitat: Probably more widely distributed than is indicated by the 
isolations made. 

The relationships of the species Laclohacillus fructivoran's 
Charlton, Nelson and Werlonan and Bctabaclcrium caucasicum 
Orla-Jensen are still uncertain. Alore complete information is 
needed in regard to their relationships to the forementioned 
species and more definite knowledge should be obtained with 
respect to their gas-producing properties. The characteristics 
of organisms found in kefir grains should also be detcnniticd 
more completely. 
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In regard to magnetism, all substances may be divided into 
three classes, namely, ferro-, para-, and dia-magnetic. Ferro- 
and para- magnetic substances offer less resistance (reluctance) 
to the lines of force of the magnetic field than the air, therefore 
the lines of force tend to be drawn into the substance. A sliver 
of such material tends to turn so that its long axis is in the 
direction of the field. In a heterogeneous field the material will 
be moved toward the stronger part of the field. These character- 
istics are easily observed in iron, but the motion of paramagnetic 
substances is so slight that it can be detected only by microscopic 
methods. Diamagnetic substances, contrary to the first two 
classes, offer more reluctance to the magnetic field than does the 
air. A sliver of such material tends to turn across the lines of 
force, and to be forced out of a heterogeneous field. 

Of the few papers proving an influence of a magnetic field 
upon living organisms, the most extensive refer to protoplasmic 
streaming. If this is an electrical phenomenon, it should be 
affected by a magnet. After several investigators had failed to 
find an effect, Ewart (1903) by using a stop-watch and an ocular 
micrometer, finally detected a retardation of the rate of stream- 
ing. He also found that certain elongated plant cells were 
paramagnetic ; they swung in the direction of the applied mag- 
netic field. 

Ssawostin (1930a) confirmed Ewart’s Bindings, using algae. 
He could accelerate or retard the rate of streaming, depending 
upon the direction of the applied field. He attributed retarda- 
tion to friction between the protoplasm and the ceU walls, 
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produced as the cellular electrical current attempted to turn 
toward a stable position in regard to the applied magnetic field 
and carried the protoplasm with it. Acceleration, he attributed 
to an increased rate of chemical reaction. 

Ssawostin (1930b) also found that he could stimulate the 
growth of the first leaf of a wheat seedling bj'- applying a magnetic 
field to its base. This is the only paper found reporting an effect 
on the growth of plants. 

Ch6venau and Bohn (1903) reported that the growth of 
Protozoa was inhibited by a magnetic field. They used 5000 
or 8000 gauss for 3 to 5 days, and got quite pronounced effects. 

Bacteria and yeast have been used unsuccessfully as test 
organisms. Leusden (1929) found that the same number of 
colonies developed on exposed plates as on controls. Jennison 
(1937) reported that a homogeneous field of 3000 gauss did not 
affect the ‘‘size of colony, size and shape of individual cells, 
reaction to gram stain, pigment and spore production.” In view 
of the work on protoplasmic streaming it would seem that these 
writers were looking for too large and obvious an effect. The 
work to be described also indicates that the use of a homogeneous 
field might be responsible for negative results in some cases. 

METHOn 

A Burgundy wine yeast was used. The technique was that of 
Tuthill and Rahn (1933). An agar plate was flooded with a 
suspension of 24-hour-old yeast cells, free from buds, and the 
liquid was poured off after 1 minute. There should be about 
50 yeast cells per microscopic field (400 X magnification) left on 
the surface. Malt extract agar, and 30°C., were used. 

The standard method of exposure was the following: When 
the culture was 1.5 hours old, the Petri dish was inverted, resting 
on a cardboard frame. The horseshoe magnet was clamped 
below it, the poles pointing upward, and protruding through a 
slit in the cardboard. This opening was opposite the center of 
the plate. The poles were 8 mm. from the agar surface. The 
exposure lasted for 30 minutes. After incubation for another 
half hour, the yeast, now 2.5 hours old, and showing usually 
between 10 and 20 per cent buds, was etherized to stop growth. 
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Unless otherwise specified, the exposures were made in this 
manner. 

Figure 1 shows how the counting was done. The shaded 
areas indicate the parts of the agar directly above the poles of 
the magnet. The strip of agar in line with these shaded areas 
was removed to a microscope slide. Counts were made on the 
agar at each of the vertical dotted lines. Successive fields along 



Intervals of 3 mm. 

each dotted line were examined until the number of buds on 
500 cells had been determined. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Typical results were obtained with a small horseshoe magnet, 
which exerted a force of 4 gauss* at a point 1 cm. distant from 

* Measurement of field strength through the courtesy of Dr. Tomboulian of the 
Physics Department of Cornell University. 
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the ends of the poles in the midhne of the magnet. The poles 
together measured 25 mm. from end to end. They T\-ere 4 mm. 
wide, and were separated at the end by 3 mm. The magnet was 
100 mm. long at the midline. The shape of the magnet is impor- 
tant since it alters the shape of the field. Each magnet must be 
tested to find the distance from the 3 ^east that is most effective. 
The magnet used gave good results at 8 and 3 mm. from the 
cells. Table 1 shows the data obtained when the magnet was 
8 mm. distant (Series I), and 3 mm. distant (Series II). 


TABLE 1 


Each number represents the number of buds on 500 yeast cells, under the 
poles of magnet A 4, and outside: Each count is 3 mm. distant from its 
neighbors. 


OOTSIDE THE POLES 


ITNDEB THE POLES 


OUTSIDE THE POLES 


Series I: Distance from magnet 8 mm. 


1 




43 

43 

39 

35 

26 

28 

15 

25 

28 

30 

Isi 

40 

50 

57 







2 






94 

95 

113 

79 

69 

55 

62 

63 

62 

80 

104 

108 

106 

100 





3 

85 

67 

65 

61 

68 

58 

44 

57 

53 

60 

61 

49 

70 

79 

72 

74 

75 

78 

SO 





i j 

88 

70 

69 

58 

65 

49 

54 

56 

65 

49 

37 

53 

62 

59 

62 

60 

61 

67 

70 

64 

89 



6 ! 



60 

64 

57 

54 

44 

45 

41 

37 

48 

62 

55 

49 

64 

72 

68 

74 

68 

70 

77 



6 i 


62 

54 

45 

49 

40 

36 

26 

26 

38 

32 

31 

27 

43 

42 

66 

43 

62 

53 

49 

44 

56 

50 

7 






61 

— 

_ 

53 

52 

55 

44 

65 

51 

60 

55 

67 

61 

61 





8 

82 

77 

66 

79 

71 

66 

69 

84 

57 

50 

58 

81 

67 

!!_ 

69 

62 

72 

76 

77 

91 

97 

93 

91 


Series H: Distance from magnet 3 mm. 


\ 

j 

50 

38 

28 

29 

25 

36 

47 

30 

28 

33 

28 1 

36 

44 

47 


2 


67 

72 

54 

39 

39 

62 

52 

54 

49 

54 

60] 

6S 

67 



3 

67 

61 

62 

66 

66 

36 

47 

— 

43 

41 

37 

50 ] 

SI 

67 

67 

55 

4 

64 65 

60 

51, 


43 

45 

48 

35 

44 

55 

31 

45 

47 

36 

45 

59 55 68 62 


Bach niunber represents the number of buds on 500 yeast 
cells. The central part of the table shows the number of buds 
under the poles of the magnet. The outer numbers are those 
counts made outside of the poles, where the ^owth is normal. 
Each count was made 3 mm. distant from the neighboring counts. 
In all of the experiments the average number of buds under the 
poles is lower than that outside, indicating that the budding 
was retarded by the magnet. 

This can be shown graphically by plotting the percentage^ of 
buds against the distance from the center of the magnet at which 
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the counts were made. These percentages have been averaged 
for Series I and II, and the two curves in figure 2 show the 
composite result of all of these experiments. 

The probable error (table 2) was computed from the formula 

I”-®- = O'™'* 


In all cases except one, the decrease in the amount of yeast buds 
is more than 3 times the probable error, i.e., it is a statistically 
significant decrease. 



Fig. 2. Average Curves. Series I and II 
Above: Average of 4 experiments, magnet 3 mm. from cells. Series II. 
Below: Average of 8 experiments, magnet 8 mm. from cells. Series I. 


The possibility must be investigated that this inhibition might 
be caused by some distant physical or chemical action of the 
steel itself upon the yeast (table 3). 

To determine the effect of the steel without the magnetic 
field, the oval, non-magnetic end of the horseshoe was filed off 
straight, and clamped below the yeast cells in the same manner 
as the poles had been previously. The resultant curve showed 
only the normal fluctuation; the shght decrease in budding is not 
larger than the probable error (table 4). 
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the magnetic field was cut off by a soft iron “keeper” 
which fitted across the poles of the magnet, the yeast was not 
inhibited (table 4, no. 2). Neither the “distant” action of the 
iron nor of the sides of the magnet influenced the rate of budding. 
If, however, a small iron cap was placed over each pole of the 
magnet (table 4, no. 5), the inhibitory effect was very evident. 
The magnetic field was not altered. 

Two experiments in which a glass microscope slide was placed 
between the magnet and the yeast resulted in inhibition. This 


TABLE 2 


Computation of probable errors for table 1 



MEAK NUMBER OF BUDS AND PROBABLE ERROR 

DXPTEBENCE AND 

DIFFERENCE 
DmPED DT 


Outside poles j 

j Under poles | 

OP DirrEBENCE ' 

1 

ERROR OF 
DIFFERENCE 


Series I 


1 

44.0 ±2.23 

28.2 ±1.89 

15.8 ±2.94 

6.37 

2 

99.6 ±3.08 

75.7 ±4.43 

23.9 ±5.4 

4.4 

8 

72.5 ±1.49 

59.0 ±2.24 

13.5 ±2.69 

5.02 

4 

68.0 ±1.62 

52.7 ±1.64 

15.3 ±2.33 

6.67 

5 

67.4 ±1.25 

48.4 ±1.66 

19.0 ±2.08 

9.13 

6 1 

50.0 ±0.805 

33.0 ±1.34 

17.0 ±1.56 

10.8 

7 1 

58.8 ±1.67 

54.4 ±1.84 

4.4 ±2.48 

1.77 

8 i 

79.1 ±1.975 

67.5 ±2.38 

1 

11.6 ±3.1 

3.7 

Series II 

1 

43.0 ±1.6 

31.8 ±1.4 

11.2 ±2.14 

5.2 

2 

68.5 ±0.69 

50.3 ±1.5 

18.2 ±1.65 

11.03 

3 

56.0 ±0.95 

47.0 ±2.62 

9.0 ±2.8 

3.2 

4 

55.0 ±1.83 

43.0 ±1.66 

12.0 ±2.48 

4.84 


eliminated physical effects other than magnetism, but left the 

magnetic field normal. _ 

A very simple method for avoiding chemical or distant 

effects, other than magnetic, is to coat the magnet with paraffin. 
The poles were dipped in melted paraffin, removed, and inverted 
The resulting curve showed not only the usual inhibition^ of 
budding in the center, but also a small “secondary” inhibition 
on either side. Then a block of paraffin was placed across the 
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Without magnei 
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ends of the poles, like a keeper. The curves (fig. 3) again showed 
the secondary inhibitions. This verified the supposition that 
when the poles were dipped there was a thicker layer of paraffin 

TABLE 4 


Series III. Compuialion of probable errors for (able S 


i 

1 

METHOD OF EXPOSDSE 

MEAN NUMBER OP BUDS AND 
PRODABXiE ERBOn 

DirrEBENCE 
AND PROBABLE 
ERROR or 
DHTEBENCE 

DCFTERC.VCE 

DIVIDED nr 
PROBABLE 



Outside poles 

Under poles 

ERROR or 
DrFTERE.VCE 

1 ; 

Oval end of horse- 
shoe 

45.4 ±0.792 

1 

44.1 ±1.52 

i 

1.3 ±1.71 

1 

0.765 

1 

Soft iron strip con- 
necting both poles 

85.5 ±1.43 j 

1 

i 

81.1 ±1.99 

4.4 ±2.44 

1 

1.8 

3 1 

Glass shield 

83.4 ±1.185! 

71.0 ±2.31 

12.4 ±2.6 

4.8 

4 

Glass shield 

102.2 ±0.914 

86.3 ±2.69 

15.9 ±2.84 

5.6 

5 

Separate galvanized j 
iron cap on each 

1 pole 

122.5 ±1.38 

1 

107.1 ±3.17 

1 

15.4 ±3.45 

4.5 

6 

Galvanized iron atrip, 
ivithout magnet 

94.8 ±2.21 

! 

1 99.2 ±2.47 

I 

-4.4 ±3.31 

-1.33 



Fig 3 REStrLT of Expostjbe to a ’Magnet Which Has a Beock of PAnArriN 

Acboss its Poles 


across the ends than on the sides. Paraffin is much more re- 
sistant to the passage of lines of force than is the air. Therefore, 
some of the lines of force passed out of the side of the pole father 
than out of the end) through the thinner layer of paraffin (or, 
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in the case of the block, through none at all) to get to the air in 
the shortest distance. This meant that the fields opposite the 
outer edges of the poles were not as strong as normally, and that 
outside of this there was an area of increased strength, which was 
responsible for the secondary inhibition. These phenomena 
were observed in all of 6 experiments. 

The yeast so far had been exposed only when 1 to 1.5 hours 
of age. The other stages of development were now investigated 
for their sensitivity to magnetism (table 5). Exposure during 
the first hour was without effect. Between 1 and 2 homs of age 

TABLE 6 


Scries V. Results of experiments planned to determine at what age the yeast are 
sensitive to the action of the magnetic field 



PERXOO OF 

VEAK KUUDCR OF BUDS AND 
FRODADLB ERROR 

1 

pnTERENCE AND 
PROBABLE ERROR 

PIFFERENCB 
DIVIDED BT 
PROBABLE 




Outaido polea 

Under poles 


DZFFEBENCE 

1 

0 

hours 

- 0.5 

55.6 ± 0.709 

54.1 ± 1.01 

1.5 ± 1.23 

1.22 

2 

0 . 5-1 

61.2 ± 1.66 

60.6 ± 0.938 

0.6 ± 1.82 

0.33 

3 

0 

-1 

64.1 ± 1.09 

60.0 ± 2.1 

4.1 ± 2.6 

1.58 

4 

1 

- 1.5 

93.3 ± 1.89 

71.3 ± 1.26 

12.0 ± 2.27 

9.7 

5 

1 

- 1.6 

77.6 ± 1.34 

64.6 ± 1.96 

13.1 ± 2.30 

5.6 

6 

1 

-2 

63.4 ± 1.81 

60.4 ± 1.1 

13.0 ± 2.12 

6.1 

7 

1 

-2 

53.2 ± 0.962 

47.5 ± 1.69 

5.7 ± 1.94 

2.94 

8 

2 

- 2.6 

94.6 ± 1.39 

87.5 ± 2.01 

7.1 ± 2.44 

2.91 

g 

2 

- 2.6 

83.7 ± 0.701 

88.0 ± 0.963 

4.3 ± 1.19 

- 3.61 

10 

2 

- 2.5 

63.6 ± 1.24 

66.0 ± 1.24 

2.5 ± 1.76 

- 1.43 


the yeast could be inhibited. Exposure after 2 hours produced 
no effect. The sensitive stage occurs during the last half of the 
lag phase, since the buds just start to appear at 2 hours, or soon 
thereafter. These ages, of course, apply only to a culture which 
shows between 10 and 20 per cent buds when it is 2.5 hours old. 

It seemed possible that the thirty minutes exposure used in 
previous experiments might be longer than necessary (table 6). 
When exposure time was shortened to 25 and 20 minutes, there 
was still inhibition. Exposures of 17, 15, and 10 minutes were 
insufficient to affect the yeast. Peculiarly enough, an even 
shorter exposure, 5 minutes, was capable of inhibiting budding. 
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Len^heimg the exposure time to 60, 120, and 150 minutes did 
not mterfere with the inhibitory effect. 

M of these experiments were made in a heterogeneous mag- 
netic field. Through the courtesy of Dr. Gibbs, of the Ph5^sics 
Department, a homogeneous field of 11,000 gauss, supplied b}’’ 
the pole pieces of the cyclotron magnet, was used for one series 
of experiments. Plates 1.5 hours old were exposed to this strong 
field, which acted perpendicularly to the surface of the agar. A 
plate was removed after 5, 10, 20, 40, and 80 minutes of exposure, 

TABLE 6 


Series VI. Effect of varying the length of time of exposure 



or 

EXPOSTJBE 

OF BTTOS AND 
FBOBABIX EBBOB 

duterence and 
PROBABLE ERROR 

DirrERE.VCE 
DIVIDED BY 
PROBABLE 



Outside poles 

Under poles 

or DUTEREKCE 

ERROR OP 
PIfTEREKCn 

1 

min. 

5 

78.3 ±1.54 

59.0 ±1.64 

19.3 ±2.24 

8.6 

2 

5 

165.0 ±3.09 

127.0 ±1.97 

38.0 ±3.67 

10.4 

3 

10 

52.0 ±1.0 

56.2 ±1.48 

-4.2 ±1.79 

-2.32 

4 

10 

72.3 ±0.401 

72.8 ±1.79 

-0.5 ±1.83 

-0.273 

5 

10 

44.5 ±1.62 

46.0 ±0.72 

1.5 ±1.77 

0.85 

6 

15 

77.0 ±1.82 

74.4 ±1.75 

2.6 ±2.52 

1.03 

7 

15 

84.0 ±4.93 

79.5 ±3.78 

4.5 ±6.2 

0.73 

8 

17 

81.0 ±1.89 

92.6 ±1.38 

-11.6 ±2.34 

-4.96 

9 

17 

127.0 ±2.84 

126.0 ±2.45 

1.0 ±3.75 

1 0.266 

10 

20 

78.2 ±2.02 

66.8 ±1.68 

11.4 ±2.63 

4.3 

11 

25 

73.3 dzO. 824 1 

50.3 ±3.35 

23.0 ±3.44 

6.7 

12 

150 

78.0 ±1.12 

57.0 ±1.29 

21.0 ±1.71 

12 3 

13 

150 

82.2 ±1.97 

64.4 ±1.65 

17.8 ±2.56 

6.96 


and etherized when 2.5 hours old. The number of yeast buds on 
500 cells was, respectively, 68, 56, 55, 63, and 81, vdth 63 on the 
control plate. Each number is the average of 4 counts. This 
shows very plainly that there was no inhibition in a field 3000 
times as strong as that obtained with the small horseshoe magnet. 
The higher count on the 80-minute plate was probably individual 
variation. It seems unlikely that an effect would be apparent 
onlj’" after 80 minutes expostire and not before, and it also seems 
unlikely that it would be a stimulation. However, this could be 
proved only by a great number of experiments. 
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DISCUSSION 

The experiments in a homogeneous field, in addition to an 
incomplete group of experiments with bar magnets, and with iron 
shields to distort the earth’s field (ICimball), disclosed an impor- 
tant principle : The effect is not produced by a magnetic field as 
such, but by a change in field strength, a field gradient. This 
explains why many biological experiments with strong homo- 
geneous fields failed, wliile the very weak heterogeneous field of 
a small horseshoe magnet produced statistically sound results. 

Although this principle was first noticed in connection with 
another group of experiments, it can be seen to apply to the 
experiments with a horseshoe magnet equally as well. In these 
experiments the field is strongest in the center of the plate, and 
becomes continuously weaker toward the sides. The percentage 
of buds rises as the field strength decreases. With paraffin 
across the poles there is a break in the field strength, and a 
corresponding break in the curve. The field along the axis line 
of a bar magnet drops rapidly, and there is a difference in the 
percentage of yeast buds. The negative results obtained with 
the homogeneous field of the cyclotron magnet are particularly 
significant in regard to this principle. 

The fact that a heterogeneous field is necessary to inhibit 
budding suggests a possible mechanism by which this inhibition 
might be produced. Homogeneous and heterogeneous fields 
differ in their action on paramagnetic substances. A homo- 
geneous field orients a sliver of such material, while a hetero- 
geneous field not only orients, but also tends to force the material 
into the stronger part of the field. Since only a heterogeneous 
field produced biological effects, it would seem possible that the 
effect depended upon a translocation of some of the cellular 
elements. This might be imagined in the following way: The 
new protoplasm for the bud is built up step by step, probably by 
a series of catalysts in some orderly fashion (Rahn). Certain 
free radicals, such as (CeHslsC — , OH, and 0, are known to be 
much more strongly paramagnetic than most substances, and 
some cell catalysts contain iron. It may be that some such 
substance, quite strongly magnetic, is pulled out of line toward 
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the stronger part of the field, thus interrupting the order, and 
thereby the metabolic process, and thus retarding budding. 
There would be retardation only in those cells Ijdng in such a 
position that the strongest part of the field was perpendicular 
to the path of metabolism. Since the cells were distributed at 
random, this agrees with the fact that only 20 to 30 per cent of 
the cells were affected. A further check on this hj'pothesis 
would be afforded by experiments in a liquid culture, in wliich 
the cells are free to move. A few ejqjeriments have been made, 
but the variation between different suspensions and the error of 
sampling make the results of little value until a great many 
experiments have been made. 

Although a stronger field than that used is necessary to move 
paramagnetic substances enough so that the motion can be seen, 
it must he realized that a movement over the distance of 10 .1. = 
0.000,000,1 cm., would be sufilcient to move a molecule out of 
the sphere of neighboring molecules, and thus produce the 
effect in the cell. 

Another less probable explanation depends upon the findings 
of Pissarschewsky, and Pissarschewsky and Rosenberg, that 
ferro- and para-magnetic metals dissolve more slowly in acids 
in a magnetic field of 2500 gauss. Diamagnetic metals dissolve 
more rapidly. Bhatnagur, Nathur, and Kapur also found that 
the rate of oxidation-reduction reactions, as well as the solution 
of metals, could be influenced by a magnetic field. It is not 
likely that this fact has much bearing on the inhibition of bud- 
ding, since these chemical effects were obtained in strong, and 
therefore probably homogeneous, fields. 

It is not probable that the influence of the field on proto- 
plasmic streaming is the reason for the inhibition of budding. 
This streaming in yeast is very slight and difficult to detect, so 
this possibility could not be tested. 

SUMMARY 

When old yeast cells are placed on the surface of a favorable 
solid medium, the magnetic field of a small horseshoe magnet 
retards the rate of bud formation by about 20 to 30 per cent. 
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Shields of glass or of paraffin placed between the magnet and 
the yeast do not interfere with the inliibitory action, but an iron 
shield prevents it. The non-magnetic end of the horseshoe 
magnet produces no effect. 

A paraffin block, not wider than the poles, used as a shield 
deflects the lines of force sufficiently to change the curve of 
inhibition effects. 

The yeast cells are sensitive to the action of the magnetic 
field only during the last half of the lag phase. 

Five minutes exposure causes an inhibition; 10, 15, and 17 
minutes produce no effect; 20, 26, 30, 60, and 150 minutes are 
inhibiting. 

Any effect on the yeast buds is always associated with a 
heterogeneous field. Homogeneous fields produce no effect. 

The most probable explanation is that some essential molecules 
in the cell are moved from their location, thus interrupting the 
normal progress of anabohsm. Less probable seems the assump- 
tion that the magnetic field influences the rate of chemical 
reactions or of protoplasmic streaming. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the valuable suggestions 
and criticisms offered by Prof. Otto Rahn, whose interest helped 
materially in carrying out this work. 
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Landsteiner and Levine (1932) were the first workers to note 
that certain cultures of Salmonella iyphi-murium were devoid 
of antigen V of the KaufFmann-White schema. They noted 
this deficiency in the Binns strain of Schiitze (1920). Kauff- 
mann (1934) examined 256 cultures of S. typhi-murmm and 
found 16 of them lacking in antigen V. The cultures exhibiting 
this peculiar deficiency in their somatic antigens, and designated 
by Kauffmann as S. typhi-murium var. Copenhagen, are commonly 
referred to as IV-variants. Their antigenic formula is IV XII : 
i: 1, 2, 3 instead of IV V XII : i : 1, 2, 3 which represents typical 
strains of S. typhi-murium. Zahn (1935) found one IV-variant 
in 74 cases of S. typhi-murium infection. 

All the IV-variants described by the investigators cited above 
were isolated from human sources. Since it is well known that 
S. typhi-murium infection in man almost invariably has its origin 
in some animal reservoir of infection, it is important from an 
epidemiologic as well as an academic standpoint that the zoolog- 
ical distribution of the IV-variants be determined. Edwards 
(1935) reported that six cultures of S. typhi-murium isolated 
from pigeons belonged to the IV-variety. Hoffmann and Ed- 
wards (1937) reported the presence of IV-variants in an infec- 
tion of rabbits. The rabbits were housed in hutches which 

' The investigation reported in this paper is in connection with a project of 
the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station and is published by permission 
of the Director. 
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adjoined pens containing pigeons infected with the same organ- 
ism. Except for these observations, there are no reports of the 
occurrence of the organisms in the lower animals. The purpose 
of the present paper is to present further observations on the 
occurrence of IV-variants in animals. 

MATERIAD AND METHODS 

The material to be reported consists of 155 cultures of S. 
typhi-murium of animal origin. The sources of the strains are 
as follows: horses, 14; sheep, 2; guinea pigs, 14; rats, 3; mice, 6; 
turkeys, 40; chickens, 10; ducks, 17; canaries, 11; pigeons, 35; 
rabbits, 3. These cultures have all been subjected to antigenic 
analysis. Particular attention has been paid to the somatic 
antigens in order to determine the presence or absence of factor 
V in the somatic complex. The flocculating antigens were 
examined by the method used by Edwards (1936). The somatic 
antigens were examined by the method of Kauffmann (1934). 

RESULTS 

It may be said at the outset that no IV-variants were found 
among the cultures from horses, sheep, guinea pigs, rats, mice, 
turkeys, chickens, ducks or canaries. Their occurrence was 
limited to the strains from pigeons and rabbits. On the con- 
trary the 38 cultures from pigeons and rabbits were all IV-vari- 
ants, no strains having the typical S. typM-murnm somatic 
complex being found among these cultures. Thirty-three 
cultures from pigeons were derived from 12 different flocks 
located in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Colorado and California. Two cultures were 
of German origin. These were received from Dr. W. Herrmann 
of Essen. 

It has been found by Kauffmann (1934) and Edwards (1935) 
that cultures of S. typhi-murium which lack factor V are likely 
to possess biochemical characteristics that are not typical of S. 
typhi-murium. Among the 38 cultures studied here there were 
9 which failed to ferment maltose. Sbiteen strains gave negative 
Bitter tests. Bight failed to utilize ammonium salts when tested 
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by the method of Hohn and Herrmann (1936). Four of the 
cultures were anaerogenic. The fermentation of maltose has 
no epizoological significance since maltose-positive and maltose- 
negative strains may be isolated from the same flock. Further, 
by cultivation in maltose broth and plating on Endo’s agar con- 
taining maltose, it is possible to obtain maltose-fermenting sub- 
strains from cultures which fail to ferment maltose. Red daughter 
colonies appear on the plates. These ferment maltose rapidly. 
It has been found, however, that all strains from the same flock 
give identical results in the Bitter test. Also the 4 anaerogenic 
cultures comprised all the strains from one flock. 

DISCUSSION 

The IV-variants of S. iyphi-murium form a definite entity. 
While they may be looked upon as a loss variant of typical cultures 
of the species, they are quite constant in their antigenic composi- 
tion. Kauffmann (1934) noted no variation in the IV-variants 
he examined. The writer has maintained some of these strains 
as stock cultures for more than 3 years. During this time no 
changes have been noted in the antigenic characters of the bacilli. 
Emanuel (1936) was not able to induce any change in the somatic 
antigens although he used procedures that have induced anti- 
genic variation in other genera. 

Since S. typhi-murium is so widely distributed throughout the 
various species of domestic animals, it is surprising to find the 
zoological distribution of the variants so restricted. In the 
present study the organisms were found only in pigeons and rab- 
bits. The rabbit strains are those reported by Hoffmann and 
Edwards (1937). Inasmuch as the rabbits were housed adjacent 
to pigeons carrying bacilli of identical antigenic and biochemical 
characters, these strains undoubtedly should be considered as 
originally of pigeon origin. The presence of these strains in rab- 
bits demonstrates that the variants may be transferred from 
pigeons to other animal species. 

Hohn and Herrmann (1936) and Herrmann (1936) have clas- 
sified the Salmonella group according to the ability of the bacilli 
to utilize ammonium salts as a sole source of nitrogen. They 
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have advanced the theory that those cultures which fail to 
ut^ze ammonia are much more restricted in their host relation- 
ships than strains which are able to grow in a medium containing 
ammonium salts as the sole source of nitrogen. Among the 
organisms which fail to utilize ammonia are placed such organ- 
isms as Eherthella iyphosa and Salmonella paratyphi A which 
ordinarily parasitize only man. On the other extreme are 
placed such ubiquitous species as Salmonella typU-nmrium and 
the Newport type which readily utilize ammonia. Herrmann 
(1936a) states that IV-variants of S. typhi-niurium which he has 
isolated from pigeons in Germany fail to grow on the synthetic 
medium of Hohn and Herrmann. The writer has confirmed 
Herrmann^s observation, using the two German cultures avail- 
able. The cultures isolated in the United States varj’- in their 
ability to utilize ammonia. Of the 36 American strain's studied, 
28 grew readily on the medium of Hohn and Herrmann when 
either glucose or citrate was used as a source of carbon. The 
remaining 8 cultures failed to develop. The recent work of 
Kauffmann (1936) on single-colony isolations casts doubt on the 
value of ammonia utilization as a differential criterion. 

It was found by Edwards (1936) that the cultures placed in 
the Binns type by White were antigenically identical with the 
pigeon cultures and with S. typhi-murium var. Copenhagen of 
Kauffmann. Thus it is known that such variants are capable 
of producing disease in man. Likewise, it is well known that 
food poisoning may be caused by the consumption of pigeons or 
the eggs of pigeons infected with S. typhi-murium. The observa- 
tions reported here demonstrate that the variants are enzootic 
in pigeons in the United States. The isolation of IV-variants 
from the human beings indicates that the infection was con- 
tracted either directly or indirectly from pigeons. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In a study of 155 cultures of Salmonella typhi-murium of 
animal origin it was found that the only IV-variants encountered 
were isolated from pigeons and from rabbits which bad contact 
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with infected pigeons. Thirty-five cultures from pigeons all 
belonged to the IV-variety. This type is enzootic in pigeons in 
the United States. The occurrence of IV-variants of Salmonella 
iyphi-murium in food poisoning indicates that the infection was 
contracted directly or indirectly from pigeons. 
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ADDENDUM 

Since the above paper was prepared there has come to the 
attention of the writer a further paper by Hohn and Herrmann 
(Die Typen des Breslaubacteriums. Z. f. Hyg., 1937, 119, 
369-382). In this paper the authors report the study of eleven 
strains of S. typhi-murium from pigeons. All these strains were 
IV variants. Three grew well in the medium of Hohn and Herr- 
mann, while eight failed to grow. They conclude that failure 
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to utilize ammonium salts indicates that the organisms are of 
pigeon origin since they have not found this type in other animal 
species. They do not regard the lack of factor V as significant 
as they found one strain from a mouse and one strain from a 
caK which were also lacking in factor V. Nevertheless it seems 
significant that all of their pigeon strains were variants while 
only two strains from other species belonged to the variant tjTpe. 
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Inland lakes in the temperate zone undergo, through the year, a 
series of seasonal changes in physical and chemical characteristics 
dependent on changing temperature and light relationships. 
These changes in turn influence the quantity and kind of living 
organisms in the lake. Such changes in the life of inland lakes 
have been well studied so far as the larger organisms are con- 
cerned. But, although a number of studies of lake bacteria have 
been published, few of these have been carried on systematically 
over a period of time so that seasonal variations could be deter- 
mined; and those papers which have reported on seasonal varia- 
tions have been quite inconclusive. 

Early studies were made at Lake Zurich by Kleiber (1894), 
Pfenniger (1902), and Minder (1920). Kleiber studied especially 
the fate of the large numbers of bacteria brought iuto the lake by 
inflowing streams. He noted that these had largely disappeared 
at a distance of 20 meters from the mouth. Pfenniger found 
that stream contamination affected the surface more than the 
deeper water. He reported the numbers of bacteria to be mini- 
mum during the summer stratification. The highest counts were 
obtained during the autumn following the death of plankton 
organisms. Minder confirmed the observation of Pfenniger, 
finding the highest bacterial counts in March and November, 
the lowest in midsummer. He believed that the summer mini- 

^ Aided by grants from the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, 
and from the National Research Council. 
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mum was due to the lethal action of sunlight, and that food 
supply had little influence. 

A summer minimum was also noted by Ruttner (1932) at 
Lake Lunz, and by Graham (1934) at Flathead Lake, with spring 
and autumn maxima. It is to be noted that all of these lakes are 
mountain lakes of the oligotrophic tj^De. Ruttner believed that 
the turnover of the lake was responsible for the spring and fall 
maxima. Graham considered that autumn rains, and the melt- 
ing of mountain snow in the spring, increased the bacteria by 
washing in material from the surrounding land. 

The most extensive studies of seasonal fluctuations of lake 
bacteria have been made by Fred, Wilson and Davenport (1924) 
who reported observations on Lake klendota, a stratified eu- 
trophic lake of glacial origin in Wisconsin. Plate counts were 
made at regular intervals over a period of three years, and the 
results were found to vary considerably from year to year; there 
was a s umm er maximum in 1920, a fall maximum in 1921, and a 
spring maximum in 1922. They discuss the complexity of the 
factors affecting the numbers of bacteria in lake water, and em- 
phasize the importance of rainfall. Lake Mendota is a drainage 
lake, and the bacterial counts are apparently considerably 
affected by the washing in of bacteria from the soil. 

From this brief review of the scant literature it will be seen 
that such physical factors as sunlight, surface drainage, the 
stirring up of the water at the time of spring and fall turnover, 
and the summer stratification, have been considered more im- 
portant in determining the seasonal fluctuations of lake bacteria 
than the production of organic matter by the plankton. It is 
true that the influence of the death of plankton in the water has 
been emphasized by Pfenniger (1902), Biega (1906) and Kolkwitz 
(1911), but their opinions are not well supported by the available 
data. 

The observations here reported were made on a lake which 
does not stratify, and w^hich was singularly free (during the period 
of observation) from surface drainage. 

Lake Alexander is a hard-water, shallow, highly eutrophic lake, 
located in Morrison County near the center of Minnesota. It is 
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approximately 4| miles long and 2 miles across in the widest 
portion, with a maximum depth of 15 meters and an estimated 
mean depth of 9 meters. It is usually frozen from the middle 
of November to the middle of April, and does not stratify in the 
summer because it is so shallow and subject to strong wind action. 
It is a lake of the so-called “spring-fed” or seepage type, receiving 
drainage from a few small brooks only, none of which is more than 
2 miles long. The observations here recorded were made during a 
year (1933) of very low rainfall. All of the inflowing brooks were 
completely dry throughout the year, and the lake level dropped 
about one meter. Consequently the washing of bacteria from 
the surrounding land into the lake was a negligible factor. 

A float was anchored at the point marked a on the accompany- 
ing map (fig. 1). This point (Station 1) was chosen as being 
sufiiciently far from shore to be truly representative of the open 
lake, yet convenient to the field laboratory. A second float, 
6, was anchored at a distance 50 meters from a, and a third one, 
c, at 300 meters. These were maintained in position throughout 
the period of observations, which were made at approximately 
weekly intervals from the time the ice went out in the spring 
until shortly before the freeze-up in the fall. 

Six kinds of data were recorded, viz. the temperature of the 
water, the quantity of net plankton, the number of bacteria per 
cubic centimeter of water cultivable in an artificial medium (plate 
counts), the number of bacteria per square millimeter per day 
deposited on immersed glass slides (periphytic bacteria), the 
number of bacteria per cubic centimeter of the net plankton as 
determined by plate counts, and the number of bacteria per cubic 
centimeter of net plankton as determined by direct microscopic 
counts. 

The temperature was determined by holding a laboratory ther- 
mometer about 0.5 meter below the surface until it came to 
equilibrium, and reading immediately. 

The quantity of plankton was determined by towing a “Tur- 
tox” plankton net, conical in form, 24 cm. in diameter and 88 
cm. long, of 20-mesh silk bolting cloth. This was towed for 
300 meters (from a to c) when the plankton was scant, 50 meters 
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Fig 1 ]Map OF La^Alexandeh, Showing Location or Station Where Data 

■ Were Collected 
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behind, would sink to a depth of approximately 1 meter. The 
plankton was collected in vials attached to the apex of the net, 
and immediately transferred to a 4 per cent formaldehyde solu- 
tion. On reaclung the laboratory this was made up to a volume 
of 100 cc. and stored in a tightly stoppered bottle. At the end 
of the season all of the samples were transferred to 100 cc. gradu- 
ated cylinders, also stoppered, and allowed to sediment for two 
weeks, at the end of which time the volume of plankton was read. 

The method used for collecting and measuring the plankton is 
admittedly crude. The largest error is due to the fact that the 
different types of plankton organisms vary in the degree to which 
they form a compact sediment. The filamentous blue-green 
algae which formed the bulk of the plankton during the summer 
make a much less compact sediment, and therefore the relative 
quantities are somewhat exaggerated during this period. But 
the plankton measurements were made only for comparison with 
the bacteriological observations, and are, in the author’s opinion, 
sufiiciently accurate to show the trends. 

Immediately after collecting the sample for measuring the 
plankton, the apex of the net was tied shut, and the net was 
towed over the same course. The net was held up to drain, and 
allowed to continue draining until the laboratory was reached, 
when the apical opening was untied, and samples of the compact 
net plankton were removed for bacteriological analysis. 

A 5 cc. sample was removed by means of a 10 cc. graduated 
pipette with an opening approximately 4 mm. in diameter. This 
was transferred to a large bottle containing 95 cc. of sterile tap 
water and glass beads. After thorough shaking of this 1:20 
dilution, further dilutions were made with 99 cc. water blanks, 
and quantitative plate cultures made by the same procedure 
used for plating the water samples. 

With a 1 cc. tuberculin syringe, the tip of which had been cut 
off, another portion of the compact net plankton was removed, 
and 0.2 cc. was discharged upon the surface of a 60 x 75 mm. 
microscope slide. This slide had a line ruled across it with a wax 
pencil 25 mm. from one end, marking off an area 50 x 60 mm. A 
similarly marked slide was inverted over the first one, and the 
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compact plankton was ^‘worked” over the measured areas, by 
rubbing one slide over the other, much as one prepares slides of 
sputum, continuing the “working’' until the plankton was nearly 
dry. In this way the larger plankton organisms were crushed, 
and the entire mass spread in a fairly uniform film over tl)e two 
slides. These were fixed by heat, stained with crj^stal violet, 
and the number of bacteria determined by counting 60 fields 
on each of the two slides. From these direct microscopic counts 
the number per cubic centimeter of the concentrated plankton 
was computed. 

An examination of fresh plankton, either unstained or (better) 
mounted in Amann’s fluid with cotton blue, reveals the presence 
of large numbers of bacteria. These are either embedded in the 
slime surrounding plankton algae, or on tlie chitinous surface of 
plankton animals, or in independent aoogloeal masses embedded 
in their own gum. In the smeared slides as described, the plank- 
ton organisms are largely disintegrated, or crushed so flat that 
the individual bacteria may be readily seen. 

Samples of water for plating were collected in test-tubes which 
had been drawn out to a capillary tip, exhausted, sealed and steri- 
lized. They were held under the water at a depth of about 0.5 
meter, the tip broken by hand, and taken immediately to the 
field laboratory where they were plated. The plating medium 
used contains 0.05 per cent each of peptone, sodium caseinate, 
glycerol, starch and dibasic potassium phosphate, withT.Sper 
cent agar, in tap water. This was put up in screw-cap lotion 
bottles of 120 cc. capacity, 30 cc. of agar to a bottle. These 
bottles were used in place of Petri dishes, the agar being melted 
and inoculated in the bottle, w'hich was then placed on its side 
so that the agar hardened in a thin layer. The bottles were in- 
cubated with the caps tightly screwed, at room temperature, in 
the field laboratory. They were held for 1 to 3 weeks, depending 
on the temperature, before counting. The colonies may be 
readily counted through the glass wall of the bottle, using a hand 
lens. All samples were plated in 1 cc. quantities, undiluted and 
diluted 1:10, making 5 replicate plates from each dilution. 

The periphytic bacteria were determined by suspending slides 
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from the under surface of the paraffined wooden float at the point 
a shown on the map. In all cases, two 50 x 75 mm. slides were 
used for each observation, and counts of 50 fields were made on 
each of the two sUdes. The technique of fastening, staining, and 
counting the slides has been described in previous pubhcations, 
(Henrici, 1933, 1936). The middle portion of these sUdes was 
about 10 cm. below the water surface. Slides were immersed 
for varjdng periods, depending on the amount of growth, but in 
most cases for three weeks. 

These data are presented in graphic form in figures 2 and 3. 
The total plankton, plate counts of water bacteria, and slide 
counts of periphytic bacteria are grouped together in figure 2; 
they seem to vary together in a significant maimer. The counts 
of bacteria in the concentrated net plankton are presented in 
figure 3, together with the temperatures. 

It will be seen from figure 2 that the plankton was produced in 
three distinct pulses, the first reaching its peak about June 1. 
During this period the dominant plankton organisms were dia- 
toms (Melosira, Fragilaria, Tabellaria, and Asterionella). These 
decreased rapidly during June, reaching a minimum at July 1. 
During this period the plankton became quite heterogeneous, 
various green algae, and Protozoa (Volvox, Ceratium, and Dino- 
bryon) becoming prominent. During July, when the water was 
constantly warm, the plankton again increased markedly, this 
increase being due almost entirely to blue-green algae {Micro- 
cystis, Anahaena, Lynghya) which reached a maximum early in 
August when the lake was “blooming,” i.e., on stiU days the en- 
tire surface of the water was covered with a greenish scum. 

This pulse of blue-green algae decreased rapidly during August, 
the period of decrease being marked by a great increase of micro- 
scopic Crustacea, which also disappeared rapidly. As the tem- 
perature of the water began to fall during the latter part of 
August, there was initiated a third plankton pulse that contin- 
ued through September. The dominant organisms were again 
diatoms. 

The plankton pulses of Lake Alexander differ somewhat from 
those which have been reported from other lakes. In most 
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cases, plankton studies have been made on deep, stratified lakes. 
These usually show two maxima, obviously associated with the 
spring and fall turnover of the stratified water which leads to 
general aeration and a distribution of food elements from the 
bottom deposit into the upper layers of water. Such deep lakes 
do not usually bloom during the summer. The very pronounced 



midsummer plankton pulse of Lake Alexander may be due to t e 
fact that the lake is not stratified, but is warmed and aerated 
to the bottom, and nutrient elements continuously circulated 

bv wind action. v i • 

It wiU be seen from figure 2 that the curves fo" ™ 

also show three pulses during the year, which lag behind the 
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plankton pulse. The curve for the periphytic bacteria shows 
consistently a shorter lag than the curve for the plate counts of 
lake water. The amount of lag has also varied through the sea- 
son. It must be remembered that the slides for the periphytic 
bacteria were immersed, on the average, for three weeks, the 
counts being plotted on the median date of the period of immer- 
sion. The curve does not, therefore, accurately indicate the 
time of gi-eatest deposition of bacteria on the slides. 

Since both curves for bacteria reproduce fairly well the curve 
for net plankton, these elements of life in the lake must be related, 
and the most obvious explanation of this relationship is that the 
planlvton organisms provide organic matter which serves as food 
for the bacteria. Such a relationship has not been demonstrated 
in previous studies of lake bacteria because such studies have been 
made on lakes where the bacterial counts have been markedly 
affected by two other factors, — the semi-annual turnover which 
brings large numbers of bacteria from the bottom mud into the 
water, and the drainage of bacteria from the soil of the watershed 
into the lake. 

The curves for bacteria in the concentrated net plankton are 
presented in figure 3, Since these represent bacteria per cubic 
centimeter of plankton, regardless of the volume of plankton in 
the lake water, it is not to be expected that they would foUow 
the curves shown in figure 2. The bacteria trapped in the net 
plankton consist either of large zoogloeal colonies, or of smaller 
colonies attached to other plankton organisms. It was the au- 
thor’s impression, from microscopic studies of the wet plankton, 
that such bacteria were more abundant during midsummer when 
blue-green algae were dominant, but this impression is not sup- 
ported by the actual counts. The very high peak in the curve 
for microscopic counts occurring at the beginning of June co- 
incides with the dominance of the colonial flagellate, Dinobryon, 
in the plankton, the loricae and stalks of which were very heavily 
coated with bacteria. There is, almost throughout the series of 
observations, a curious negative correlation between the plate 
counts and the microscopic counts. This is probably accidental; 
at least the author can present no plausible explanation. Clumps 
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HrohpW ^ thoroughly broken up in preparing il,e smears, l)ut 
probably not very weU disintegrated by the shaking with beads 
preparatory to plating, mile a study of the association of 
ividual bacteria species with particular species of plankton 



Fig. 3. Seasonai Flgctoations of Wateu Temperature and of Bacteria i.v 
THE Concentrated Net Plankton 


organisms may prove fruitful, the general quantitative observa- 
tions here reported do not seem to have yielded significant results. 


SUMMARY 

The quantity of total net plankton, plate counts of bacteria 
in the water, and microscopic counts of periphytic bacteria have 
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been determined in a shallow, unstratified lake of the seepage 
type, during a drought year when the lake received no surface 
drainage. Under these conditions it was found that the numbers 
of bacteria, as estimated by both methods, followed closely the 
curve for total plankton, with a lag which was greater in the case 
of the plate counts. 

It is concluded that the production of organic matter by plank- 
ton organisms is an important factor in determining the number 
of bacteria in the water. Microscopic and plate counts of bac- 
teria in the concentrated net plankton did not appear to fluctuate 
significantly through the seasons. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The problem of biotic activity in the absence of free oxygen 
has occupied the attention of physiologists and. bacteriologists 
since the days of Pasteur. Pasteur (1861) postulated that free 
O 2 was lethal to anaerobic bacteria. This view has been con- 
tested by McLeod and Gordon (1923) who claimed that the toxic 
effect was due to peroxides; according to these authors the 
obligate anaerobes were devoid of catalase and hence could not 
destroy the peroxides formed by autooxidizable substances. 
This view was supported by Callow (1923) and received further 
support from the findings of Avery and Morgan (1924) that 
anaerobes grew freely under aerobic conditions if unheated, 
sterile, plant extracts were added to broth. The explanation 
advanced by these authors was that the plant catalases and 
peroxidases destroyed the peroxides formed and thus enabled 
the anaerobes to continue their growth. 

This hypothesis was, however, rendered untenable by the 
findings of Novy (1925) and Sherman (1926). Novy showed 
that anaerobic growth occurred in one arm of an H tube if a 
piece of unsterilized potato or a culture of Bacillm subtilis was 
kept in the other arm; in other words, growth was possible when 
the free O 2 was removed from the tube. Sherman demonstrated 
that anaerobic propionic acid bacteria did produce catalase. 

* P. M. Warburg Research Fellow. 
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finally Quastel and Stephenson (1926) showed that H.O. 
does not necessarily mhibit the growth of anaerobes under all 
conditions. These authors cultivated Clostriduim sporogcncs 
in the presence of small amounts of HjOj in media containing 
0.1 per cent cystein, glutathion or thiogh’-cocol which lowered 
the reduction potential even in the presence of H:0;. Hosoya 
and Eishino (1925) obtained similar results with cystein broUi 
(0.001 per cent eystein-hydrochloride) and Frei and Riedmuellcr 
(1930) with cystein-agar (1.0 per cent C 5 'stein in a 2.5 per cent 
agar). 

More recently a number of investigators have pointed out the 
importance of the reduction potential in anaerobic growth. 
Coulter (1928), Dubos (1929), Aubel, Aubertin and Geneinis 
(1929), Kmght (1930), Plotz and Geloso (1930), Lepper and 
Martin (1930) have measured the reduction potential either by 
the potentiometer or by indicators. Plotz and Geloso (1930) 
have established that the minimum reduction potential for 
anaerobic growth is Eh +0.036 v. and Fildes (1929) and Fildes 
and Knight (1930) put it at Eh +0.11 v. Lepper and Martin 
showed that the Eh of the meat medium used for anaerobes is 
colorimetrically —0.2 v. and potentiometricaUy —0.174 v. 

This %dew as to the importance of the reduction potential in 
the growth of anaerobes has been contested by’’ Knaysi and 
Dutky (1934, 1936). On the basis of their investigations these 
authors concluded that the significant factor is the partial Ot 
pressure, and that the reduction potential may merely’’ serve as 
an indicator of the oxygen tension. They obtained good growth 
of Clostridium hutyricum at low oxygen tension although the 
Eh was raised by the addition of potassium ferricyanide to 
+0.335 V. ; on the other hand the same organism failed to grow 
when the O 2 tension was regulated so that the Eh of the medium 

was +0.3 V. ... 

During the last two years we have been studying in this 
laboratory the effect of ■vitamin C on toxin production by 
Corynebacteriuvi diphtheriae (Kligler 1936), as well as on •viruses 
(Kligler and Bemkopf 1937). Since ascorbic acid belongs to 
the class of highly reducing substances and is at the same time 
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an important constituent of the plant and animal organism, we 
undertook a study of its effect on the growth of anaerobes. 

In this paper we present the results obtained with Clostridium 
welchii.- 


EXPERIMENTAL 

I. The minwial amount of vitamin C required for “aerobic” growth 
of Clostridium welchii 

The following medium was used in these experiments: 


Meat extract 

Peptone 

NaCl 

K,HPO< 

HsO 

' Reaction 


3.0 grams 
10.0 grams 
10.0 grams 

2.0 grams 
1000 grams 

pH,7.2-7.4 


The medium was prepared in .the usual manner, filtered, dis- 
tributed in tubes and autoclaved. The vitamin C solution was 
made in distilled water and filtered through a Seitz filter. It was 
prepared fresh each time and desired amounts added to the broth 
just before inoculation with the culture. A 24-hour meat- 
broth culture was used for inoculation; 0.05 cc. of the liquid 
culture was added to each tube. The tubes were stoppered 
with cotton in the usual way. 

Each experiment was repeated several times with the same 
results. We shall, therefore, present here only the results of 
type experiments. 

The effect of various concentrations of vitamin C in broth 
on the growth of the culture is shown in table 1 . It will be noted 
that growth occurred in the tubes containing 0.02 per cent but 
not in the tubes containing 0.01 per cent vitamin. When growth 
occurred, its intensity was the same in all tubes. 

A similar series of experiments was made with semi-solid agar. 
This medium was prepared by the addition of 0.4 per cent agar 
to the stock broth used in the preceding experiment. 

® An abstract of a somewhat similar investigation on the effect of vitamin C on 
anaerobic growth by Ehrisman (1936) came to our attention when our own experi- 
ments were concluded. 
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The results are shown in table 2. It n-ill be noted that in 
this medium a much smaller amount of idtamin C sufficed for 
growth. 

In plain broth the minimal amount of ascorbic acid for growtli 
was 0.02 per cent while in the semi-solid agar it was 0.03 per 
thousand. ^ It is also noteworth}’- that, whereas in the broth 
the turbidity is uniform in the entire tube, in the semi-solid agar 
growth stops short about 0.5 cm. from the top. 

TABLE 1 


Minimal conceniralion oj vitamin C for groiPth of C. welchii in broth 


CQI7CEJrniA.TIOJf or VITAlirN c 
(parts per tbotjsand) 

DENsmr or onoTrrn 
(21 noons at37’C.> 

2.0 

++ 

1.0 

++ 

0.6 


0.2 

++ 

0.1 

; — 

0.05 

— 


TABLE 2 


Minimal amount of vitamin C for growth of C. wclchii in semisolid agar 


CONCENTRA'nO>' OF VITAiON C 
(parts per THOtJSAND) 

fiATxmB ASP iSTtsszTr or onovrTU 

0.2 

Upper 0.5 cm. sterile; loxrcr part ++ 

0.1 

Upper 0.5 cm. Bferile; lower part +-h 

0.05 

Upper 0.5 cm. sterile; lower part -|-+ 

0.03 

Upper 0.5 cm. sterile; lower port ++ 

0.02 

No growth 

0.01 

No growth 


We next studied the effect of glucose. The media contained 
varying concentrations of glucose; the fluid media contained 1 
part and the semi-solid media only 0.2 parts of vitamin C per 
thousand. The results are shown in table 3, 

There was no growth in media containing 1.0 per cent glucose 
and only 0.1 per thousand vitamin. 

It is apparent that glucose does not effect the concentration of 
vitamin C required for growth. It serv^es as a nutrient and hence 
better growth is obtained when it is present in sufficient amount. 
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1' ' 

Peptone proved to perform a ‘erent function. Simple 
media were prepared consisting of Tyrode solution with varjdng 
concentrations of peptone. The results are shown in table 4. 
As can be seen from the table, no growth occurred in tubes 


TABLE 3 


The effect of glucose on the ^^acrohic” growth of C. wclcMi in media 
containing vitamin C 


VSDtA 


KATUnS 
or QROWTH 


Broth + 1 per thousand vitamin C; + 0 glucose 

Broth + 1 per thousand vitamin C; + 0.05 per cent glucose 

Broth + 1 per thousand vitamin C; + 0.1 per cent glucose 

Broth + 1 per thousand vitamin C; + 0.5 per cent glucose 

Broth + 1 per thousand vitamin C; + 1.0 per cent glucose 

Broth + 1.0 per cent glucose 

Semi-solid + 0.2 per thousand vitamin C. + 0.0 per cent glucose 
Semi-solid + 0.2 per thousand vitamin C. + 0.5 per cent glucose 
Semi-solid + 0.2 per thousand vitamin C. + 1.0 per cent glucose 
Semi-solid + 1.0 per cent glucose 


++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

+++ 

++* 

+++* 

+++♦ 

-t 


• No growth 0.5 cm. from top. 
fNo growth. 


TABLE 4 

Effect of varying concentrations of peptone on the minimum concentration of vitamin 
C required for "aerobic” growth of C. welchii 


CONCEN- 
TanTION OF 


CONCENTRATIONS OF PEPTONE (PER CENT) 


(parts per 
thousand) 

0.0 

0.25 

0.5 

mm 


IQI 

2.6 

3.0 

4.0 

6.0 

1.0 

m 


+ 

- 1 “ 

4“+ 

+4- 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

++ + 

0.2 


— 

± 

+ 

+ 

4*4- 

4-4- 

4"f 

++ 

+++ 

0.05 

o 

B 

B 

B 

- 

+ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

0.02 




B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.00 

B 

B 

B 

H 

— 

j 

— 

— 

— 

— 


±, +, ++ = intensity of growth. 


containing 0.02 per thousand vitamin C, no matter how high 
the concentration of peptone. However, above this amount 
there is a definite relation between the concentration of peptone 
and vitamin C; the greater the concentration of peptone, the 
less vitamin C is required. The intensity of growth also increases 
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//. Foie of vitamin C in inoculated and uninocidatcd media 

It was naturally of interest to ascertain what happened to 
h vitamin C and m what way it exerted its influence on the 


TABLE 5 


Loss of vitamin C in inoculated and uninoculalcd broth containing glucose 


CO^*CEKTP.ATIO^’ 
OF GLT7COSE 

INOCULATED 

OflOtTTH 

A\10UNT OP 
VITAMIN C 



1059 OP VlTASira C 

(a) 5 ungm. vitamin C per 6 cc. medium = 

= 1 per thousand; findings after 21 hours 

percent 

0.0 

0.0 

0.05 

0.05 

0.10 

0.10 

0.60 

0,50 1 

+ 

+ 

-f 

+ 1 

++ 

+-h 

++ 

1 +++ j 

■ 

mgm, 

2.8 

3.6 

2.8 

3,2 

2.8 

3.6 

2.7 

3.4 j 

j m}m. 

2.2 

1.4 

2.2 

1.8 

2.2 

1.4 

2.3 

1.0 

per cent 

44.0 

28.0 

41.0 

30.0 

44.0 

28.0 

40. 0 

32.0 


a 

M 

B 

o 

e 

vitamin C per 5 cc. = 2 per thousand 


0.0 

- 

— 

7.1 

2.9 

29.0 

0.0 

+ 


8.4 

l.G 

IC.O 

0.05 

— 

— 

7.2 

2.8 

28,0 

0.05 

+ 

-I-+ 

8.4 

1.6 

lO.O 

0.10 

— 

— 

7.2 

2.8 

28.0 

0.10 


++ 

8.7 

1.3 

13.0 

0.50 

— 

— 

7.3 

2.7 

27.0 

0.50 


+-{-+ 

8.6 

1.4 

14.0 


cultures. Meat-extract broth containing varying concentra- 
tions of glucose and vitamin C was used. Parallel tubes, one 
inoculated and the other uninoculated, were incubated at 37° 
for 24 hours. At the end of this period the content of vitamin C 
was determined by titration with the Tillmans reagent. The 
results are showm in table 5. 

It is interesting to note that the actual loss in the amount of 
vitamin C is the same in media containing 2:1000 as in those 
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containing 1 : 1000 of vitamin. The actual loss in milligrams in 
5 cc. was 2.2 to 2.9. Whether this loss is due to oxidation or to 
combination with substances in the media is now under investi- 
gation (Leibowitz and Guggenheim). Another point of interest 
is the fact that the loss of vitamin was about twice as high in the 
uninoculated as in the inoculated tubes. It is evident that 
bacterial growth inhibits the loss, possibly as a result of the re- 

TABLE 6 


Influence of •peptone on the loss of vitamin C in •media containing 


CONCENTRATION 
OP PEPTONE 

INOCULATED 

OnOWTH 

AMOUNT OP 
VITAMIN C 

LOSS or VITAMIN C 

(a) 5 mgm. vitamin per 5 co. = 1 per thousand; findings after 24 hours 

per c^nt 



mgm. 

mgm. 

per cent 

0.0 

Control 

— 

1.25 

3.75 

75.0 

0.5 

- 

- 

2.1 

2.9 

58.0 

0.5 

+ 

± 

2.3 

2.7 

54.0 

1.0 

- 

— 

2.5 

2.5 

50.0 

1.0 

+ 

+ 

2.5 

2.5 

50.0 

2.0 

- 

— 

2.6 

2.4 

48.0 

2.0 

+ 

++ 

2.6 

2.4 

48.0 

4.0 



2.7 

2.3 

46.0 

4.0 

+ 

+++ 

2.7 

2.3 

46.0 


(b) 10 mgm. 

vitamin C per 5 cc. = 2 per thousand 


0.0 

Control 

— 

4.8 

5.2 

52.0 

0.5 

— 

— 

5.1 

4.9 

49.0 

0.5 

+ 

± 

5.3 

4.7 

47.0 

1.0 

— 

— 

6.9 

3.1 

31.0 

1.0 

+ 

+ 

7.0 

3.0 

30.0 

2.0 

- 

— 

7.1 

2.9 

29.0 

2.0 

+ 


7.1 

2.9 

29.0 

4.0 

— 


7.0 

3.0 

30.0 

4.0 

+ 

+++ 

7.1 

2.9 

29.0 


ducing substances produced by the bacteria. Glucose exerts no 
influence on the vitamin either in the inoculated or uninoculated 
tubes. 

Similar analyses were made of media containing peptone. 
These media consisted of Tyrode solution to which were added 
various concentrations of vitamin and peptone respectively. 
The results are shown in table 6. 
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These results differ from those obtained in the glucose media. 
Whereas glucose has no effect on the \dtaniin, peptone exercises 
a protective influence on ^dtamin C. The loss of the vitamin in 
the media decreases with increasing amounts of peptone up to 
1 per cent; beyond that point no difference is noted. However, 
in contrast with the glucose-broth, the growth of bacteria in the 
tyrode-peptone media does not modify the rate of loss of vita- 
min C. There is apparentl}'- a limiting protective or sparing 
effect and in peptone media this is exerted by the peptone. It 
is also evident that the bacteria do not use ^^tamin C as a nutri- 
ment. 

These results complement those reported earlier in this paper 
on the influence of glucose and peptone on the vitamin C mini- 
mum for growth. Glucose w'hich, as showm by subsequent 
experiments, does not influence the reduction potential, also 
fails to prevent oxidation of vitamin C; it improves growth only 
when a sufficient amount of vitamin C is present to make growth 
possible. Peptone, on the other hand, which lowers the reduc- 
tion potential, protects idtamin C and permits growth, within 
certain limits, even in the presence of smaller concentrations of 
vitamin C. The vitamin obviously serves the function of a 
catalyzer. 

III. Determination of reduction 'potential 

Having estabh’shed the conditions favouring the growth of 
anaerobes in the presence of air, w’e proceeded to determine 
whether the reduction potential or the oxygen concentration 
was the determining factor in the growth of anaerobes. The 
measurements of the reduction potential were made colorimctri- 
cally with indigo-carmin. To every 5 cc. of the medium we 
added 0.1 cc. of a 0.5 per cent solution of the indicator. The 
media were not freed of air, since we were concerned with the 
reduction potential under conditions under which growth oc- 
curred. The color change which occurred during 24 hours was 
determined in the usual way in a colorimeter. 

The results are given in tables 7 and 8. It is apparent that 
the intensity of reduction paraUels the increasing concentrations 
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of vitamin. Glucose does not influence the reduction. It is 
also of interest to note that the minimum amount of vitamin 
making growth possible, i.e., 0.2 per thousand causes a reduction 
of about 75 per cent, equivalent to an Eh —0.125 v. Growth 
does not occur when the amount is such that the reduction of 
indigo-carmin is less than 75 per cent. 


TABLE 7 

Reduction of indigo-carmin in media containing various concentrations of vitamin, 
with and without glucose {Basic medium beef-extract broth) 


CONCE^T^ATIOK OF 
VITAMIN 

CONCENTIIATION 

OF GLUCOSE 

BEOUCnOK OF 
INDICATOR 

GROWTH 

part^ per thousand 

per cent 

per cent 


2.0 

0.0 

100 

+ 

1.0 

0.0 

90 

+ 

0.5 

0.0 

75 

+ 

0.1 

0.0 

SO 

— 

1.0 

0.5 

80 

+ 

0.5 

0.5 

75 

"t" 

0.1 

1 0.5 

60 

— 


TABLE 8 

Reduction of indigo-carmin in media containing various concentrations of vitamin C 
and peptone in Tyrode solution 


COKCENTSA- 


CONCEKTHATIOK OP PEPTONE (PBB CENT) 


OFYITAMIN 

0 

0.25 

0.6 

— 

1.5 

HIQlJIIII 

wm 

4.0 

6.0 

parU per 
thousand 

1.0 

0* 

75 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

i 

100 

100 

0.2 

0 

60 

75 

75 

75 

90 

90 

90 

90 

0.05 

0 

25 

60 

50 

50 

75 

75 

75 

75 


* The figures represent per cent reduction. It should be noted that there is a 
limiting point where no increased reduction is obtained no matter how much 
peptone is added. 


As was to be expected from the preceding experiments, pep- 
tone itself exerts a reducing effect. With increasing amounts of 
peptone, smaller quantities of Vitamin C are sufficient to give 
75 per cent or more reduction of the indicator. 

If table 8 is compared with table 4, it becomes apparent that 
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there is a close parallelism between the intensity of reduction 
and the ability of the organisms to grow. Growth occurred in 
all mixtures of idtamin-peptone which gave 75 per cent reduc- 
tion of the indicator or an Eh of — 0.12o v. Wherever the reduc- 
tion was less, no growth occurred. 


/F”. The oxygen content of the Vttamin~C~containing media 

In order to establish whether the free O 2 or tlie reduction po- 
tential was the determining factor in the growth of anaerobes, it 



was essential to ascertain whether, in addition to lowering the 
reduction potential, the vitamin also reduced the oxygen con- 
tent of the medium by autooxidation. PjTOgallol was used to 
measure the ox 3 ^gen in the medium. To every 5 cc. of brotii, 
containing varjdng quantities of vitamin C, we added 0.1 cc. 
of a 2 per cent aqueous solution of pyrogallol and 0,1 cc. of a 
5 per cent solution of NaOH; after 15 to 20 minutes the intensity 
of color was measured in a colorimeter, broth without vitamin C 
serving as the standard. Taking the color of the broth as 1.0, 
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it was possible to grade the shades of color in the tubes con- 
taining various concentrations of vitamin. The results are given 
in table 9 and figure 1. 

It will be noted that considerable amounts of free oxygen were 
still present in the tubes in which growth occurred. In other 
words, the amount of vitamin C sufficient to make growth possi- 
ble used up only a relatively small amount of the free oxygen. 

In order to obtain some idea of the oxygen tension in the tubes 
supporting growth, the pyrogallol test described above was ap- 
plied to broth under different oxygen tensions. The broth 
tubes were fitted with two-holed rubber stoppers containing 
glass capillaries and evacuated to varying degrees. After the 


TABLE 9 

The relative amount of free oxygen found in broth containing different amounts of 

vitamin C 


CONCBNTIUTION OP VITAIIIN 

(parts per tsoxjsakd) 

REltATlVB INTENSITY OP COLOR 

GROWTH OF ANAEROBE, 

(C. WELCHII) 

0.0 (control) 

1.0 

— 

0.05 

1.0 

— 

0.1 

1.0 

— 

0.2 

0.75 

+ 

0.5 

0.6 

+ 

1.0 

0.5 

■4" 

2.0 

0.43 

4" 


evacuation 0.1 cc. pyrogaUol and 0.1 cc. NaOH were sucked into 
the tubes and the intensity of color measured in the manner 
described above. It was found that an air pressure of 675 mm. 
or a partial oxygen pressure of 135 mm. gave a color with pyro- 
gallol equal to 0.71 of the standard. The relation of color 
density of the pyrogallol to Os. tension is shown in figure 2. It 
will be noted that a reduction of only 3 mm. in the oxygen ten- 
sion gives a color reaction at which growth occurred in the 
presence of vitamin C. 

It is apparent, therefore, that growth of Clostridium welchii 
occurred in tubes with over 95 per cent of the normal oxygen 
tension, provided an adequate amount of vitamin C was present. 
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In other words, the significant function of ^'itamin C is to lower 
the reduction potential. 

These results were confirmed in another way. Broth tubes 
containing varying amounts of ntamin C were stoppered witli 
corks and left in the incubator overnight. The next day they 
were examined by the pjaagallol method described above. All 
tubes gave a color density of 0.9 to 1,0. Apparently, during 



Fig. 2. Relation of Oj Concenthation to CoLon Density or 

Pl-ROGALLOL SOLTITION 


the night the oxygen used up by tlie vitamin is replaced from 
the air in the tube, so that practically “aerobic” conditions 
existed even in tubes containing 2 parts per thousand of the 
vitamin. 

Further evidence that the reduction potential was the decisive 
factor in the growth of Clostridium wdchii under “aerobic” 
conditions was furnished by another tj^e of experiment. In 
this experiment we added to all tubes 0.05 per thousand vitamin 
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C, an amount inadequate for growth in broth. The media were 
inoculated with Clostridium welchii and then the tubes were 
evacuated in varying degrees, the maximum being 315 mm. No 
growth occurred in any of the tubes although the pyrogallol test 
in the last tubes was 0.2 of the standard. It appears then that 
when the reduction potential was not suitable, no growth oc- 
curred, even when the Oj tension was far below that found in 
tubes where good growth occurred. 

DISCUSSION 

The experiments reported above appear to us to clear up the 
moot point as to the determining factor in the growth of anae- 
robes — ^if Clostridium welchii is accepted as a type. It seems 
that anaerobiosis is determined by the reduction potential of 
the medium rather than by other factors. The favorable effect 
of plant juices is presumably due to the reducing substances 
present and not to the catalase and peroxidase as postulated by 
Avery and Morgan (1924). 

It is not easy to establish the mechanism involved. But it 
may be assumed that the enzymic or rather catalytic system of 
anaerobes can only be active at a given reduction potential. At 
that potential, free Os does not interfere with its oxidation-reduc- 
tion activity. At a point above that potential, the free oxygen 
interferes with the function of the anaerobes and growth is not 
possible. An illustrative experiment in this connection is re- 
ported by Wurmser (1925). This author showed that the syn- 
thesis of alanin from pyruvic acid and ammonia with glucose 
as H donator is possible only at an Eh less than 22; at a higher Eh 
the synthesis does not occur, the glucose reacts with the free 
oxygen, is oxidized and fails to act as an H donator. 

This view enables us also to explain the results of Knaysi and 
Dutky, who obtained growth of anaerobes at a high reduction 
potential in the absence of oxygen. So long as oxygen is absent, 
there can be no interference with the cell oxidation-reduction proc- 
esses. In the presence of O 2 , however, these processes are pos- 
sible only when the reduction potential is so low that O 2 inter- 
ference is eliminated. 
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These e^eriments also suggest the function of Vitamin C in 
the organism. On the one hand, it serves as a catalyzer and 
makes possible reactions which are dependent on its powerful 
reducing properties. On the other hand, it is dependent on 
other reducing substances to prevent its own o.\idation. It i.'; 
this constant oxidation which necessitates the continual replace- 
ment of vitamin G. 


SUMMARV 

1. Addition of vitamin C to fluid media favors the growth of 
anaerobes (Clostridium welchii) in the presence of air. 

2. Glucose improves growth but does not affect the minimal 
amount of vitamin required to make growth possible. 

3. In tyrode-peptone media the amount of vitamin C required 
to make growth possible decreases (within limits) ns the con- 
centration of peptone is increased. If the concentration of 
vitamin C is below 0,05 per thousand, growth fails even if 
large amounts of peptone are added. 

4. The reduction potential of the medium at which growtli of 
Clostridium welchii occurred was about —0.125 v. The addition 
of glucose does not modify the potential and exerts no influence 
on the loss of vitamin C. The addition of peptone lowers the 
potential and exerts a protective effect on the vitamin added to 
the medium, 

5. Vitamin C presumably acts as a catalyzer for anaerobes. 
It lowers the reduction potential of the media but does not 
appreciably affect the O 2 tension. 

6. These experiments indicate that anaerobic growth is deter- 
mined by the Eh and not by O 2 tension. Growth is possible in 
the presence of air when the Eh is sufliciently low. If the Eh 
is above the critical point, free O- interferes with the oxidation- 
reduction processes of the cell. 
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THE FERMENTATION OF ACETYL-METHYL-CAR- 
BINOL BY THE ESCHERICHIA-AEROBACTER GROUP 
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REACTION! 
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The ability of certain members of the Aerohacter genus to 
ferment acetyl-methyl-carbinol is indicated by their transi- 
tory Voges-Proskauer reactions. These strains produce acetyl- 
methyl-carbinol from glucose and, consequently, yield positive 
Voges-Proskauer reactions after incubation for from one to three 
days in Clark and Lubs’ medium (1915). When incubation is 
continued for longer periods, however, the reactions become 
negative. Paine (1927), and Williams and Morrow (1928) 
showed that these bacteria “destroyed” the acetyl-methyl- 
carbinol which was present in filtrates of young cultures. In 
their experiments, the -sterile filtrates were inoculated with the 
cultures to be tested and, after various periods of incubation, 
the presence or absence of acetyl-methyl-carbinol was determined 
by the Voges-Proskauer method. A negative reaction was con- 
sidered as evidence that the acetyl-methyl-carbinol had been 
"destroyed.” Supplementary experiments showed that the 
negative reactions were not due to an exhaustion of peptone. 
Williams and Morrow concluded, therefore, that "it seems prob- 
able that the compound serves as a source of carbon.” 

Although the work just cited showed that acetyl-methyl- 
carbinol is "destroyed” by certain members of the Escherichia- 

‘ This work was supported in part by contributions from the General Educa- 
tion Board Research Fund and the Department of Biology, College of Arts and 
Science, University of Rochester. 
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Aerobacter group, it v>a.s not clear whether the bacteria fermented 
it or reduced it to 2,3-butylene gljToI. 

In view of the importance given to the Voges-Proskaucr 
reaction in the separation of the Escherichia and Acrobaclcr 
genera, and because of the relationship between the content of 
acetyl-methyl-carbinol and the flavor of certain foods, it seemed 
to be important to determine directly the ability of Eschcrichia- 
Aerohacter strains to ferment acetyl-methyl-carbinol and to 
utilize this compound as the sole source of carbon. The present 
paper gives the results of such an investigation. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

In ail, 175 cultures, representing all of the common species of 
the Escherichia-Aerohacler genera, were employed. Of these 
strains, 130 had been isolated recently from water or from human 
feces and urine. The others were selected from the laboratory 
collection. The characteristics of each culture were determined 
in detail to permit exact taxonomic allocations to be made. 

Fermentation tests were carried out in a liquid medium made 
of peptone, 0.5 per cent; meat extract, 0.3 per cent and acetyl- 
methyl-carbinol (Lucidol or Eastman), 1 per cent, and adjusted 
to pH 6.8 or 7.0. Either bromcresol purple or bromthj'mol blue 
was added to serve as an indicator. The ability of the bacteria 
to utilize acetyl-methyl-carbinol, when present in the medium as 
the sole source of carbon, was determined in a synthetic medium 
composed of Na(NH.)HP 04 -f 411-0, 1.5 grams; KII-PO,, 

1 gram; MgSO*, 0.2 gram; CHj-CO-CHOII-CH,, 2 grams and 
distilled water, 1000 cc. This medium is a modification of 
Koser’s (1924) citrate medium. In certain experiments the 
amount of acetyl-methyl-carbinol in the synthetic medium was 
varied so that it contained 0.5, 1, or 4 grams. The pll of this 
medium was also 6.8 or 7.0. The media were dispensed in 
chemically clean culture tubes. Most lots of media were steri- 
lized by filtration through a Berkefeld N candle, but some were 
sterilized in the autoclave at a pressure of 15 pounds for 20 
minutes. Inoculations were made with a needle from broth 
cultures that were from 12 to 18 hours old. Incubation v as at 
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37“C. The results of the fermentation tests in nutrient broth 
were recorded daily for 14 days. The synthetic medium was 
examined daily for 6 days to detect growth. Every strain which 
grew in the synthetic medium was carried through at least 2 
serial passages to determine its continued ability to utilize 
acetyl-methyl-carbinol as a sole source of carbon. At the com- 
pletion of the incubation period, the reaction of the synthetic 
medium was determined by the addition of a few drops of brom- 
thymol blue. 


RESUIjTB 

Acetyl-methyl-carbinol was fermented by 62 per cent of the 
strains of Aerohact&r oxytocum and by 50 per cent of the strains 
of Aerohacter aerogenes, but not by any of the strains of Aerobacter 
cloacae, Aerobacter levam, or by any of the members of either the 
Escherichia genus or the Escherichia-Aerobacter “intermediate” 
group. There was never any indication of gas production. 
Every strain belonging to the Aerobacter genus, with the excep- 
tion of two, which fermented acetyl-methyl-carbinol in nutrient 
broth also grew and produced acid in the synthetic medium, 
and gave a negative Voges-Proskauer reaction in Clark and Lubs' 
medium, when incubation was continued for from 3 to 5 days. 
The results of the various tests are summarized in table 1. 

Usually, fermentation in nutrient broth was evident within 
from 2 to 4 days, but with some cultures it could not be detected 
before from 5 to 8 days. In general, growth occurred in the 
synthetic medium within 24 hours, but with the straius which 
exhibited delayed fermentation in nutrient broth it was not 
evident until the second or third day. The rapidity of fermenta- 
tion in broth and the growth in the synthetic medimn paralleled 
the rate of destruction of acetyl-methyl-carbinol during continued 
incubation in Clark and Lubs’ medimn. 

The media which were sterilized in the autoclave and those 
sterilized by filtration yielded identical results. 

In general, the variations in the content of acetyl-methyl- 
carbinol in the synthetic medium did not affect either the 
rapidity or the amount of bacterial growth. With a few strains, 
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hoTvever, there was better growth in the media which contained 
either 0.2 or 0.4 per cent of acetyl-methyl-carbinol tlian in those 
which contained either 0.05 or 0.1 per cent. 

Bromcresol purple and bromthymol blue served equally well 
to indicate fermentation. 

No correlation was found between the abilitj' to ferment acctvl- 
methyl-carbinol and any other cultural characteristic. 


TABLE 1 


Relationship between the fermentation of acetyl-methyl-carbinol and the Voges- 

Proskaucr reaction 
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DISCUSSION 

The results show that within the Eschcrichia-Aardbador group 
the abilityto fennent acetyl-methyl-carbinol is limited to certain 
strains of Aerobader aerogenes and Aerobader oxylocim, and that 
only these particular members of the Aerobader genus j-ield 
negative Voges-Proskauer reactions in Clark and Lubs’ medium 
when the cultures are incubated for periods exceeding 3 to 5 
days. This finding does not interfere with the usefulness of the 
Voges-Proskauer reaction as a means of separating members of 
the Escherichia and Aerobader genera. It simply necessitates 
the use of cultures which are less than 3 days old. This is a 
shorter period of incubation than is usually recommended for 
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routine tests, for example, a period of 4 days is recommended in 
Standard Methods of Water Analysis (A. P. H. A., 1933). When 
O’Meara’s modification of the Voges-Proskauer test and either 
Clark and Lubs’ medimn or Difco V-P medium are employed, 
almost every member of the Aerobader genus will yield a positive 
reaction after incubation for from 12 to 48 hours (Tittsler, 1933; 
and Levine et al., 1934). Accordingly, cultures to be tested for 
the production of acetyl-methyl-carbinol should not be more 
than 2 days old. 

AH strains of Aerohficter aerogenes and Aerobader oxytocum 
produce acetyl-methyl-carbinol from glucose and certain other 
carbohydrates, but only certain strains are able to ferment it. 
Obviously, therefore, the intermediate metabolism of all strains 
is not the same. These bacteria also differ from the citric-acid- 
fermenting streptococci which reduce acetyl-methyl-carbinol to 
2,3-butylene glycol (Hammer et aL, 1935). Furthermore, Werk- 
man (1930) found that various cultures of the Aerobader genus 
produce acetyl-methyl-carbinol from 2 , 3-butylene glycol. There 
is evidence which suggests that these various activities are 
related to differences in oxidation-reduction potentials. 

On the basis of this study it cannot be stated whether or not 
some members of the Aerobader genus will ferment the acetyl- 
methyl-carbinol in certain foods such as butter, bread, coffee 
and honey, or in tobacco and beer. It is probable, however, that 
they may under suitable environmental conditions. If they do, 
the desirable aroma and flavor of many foods will be affected 
adversely, because these characteristics are dependent upon 
diacetyl, an oxidation product of acetyl-methyl-carbinol (van 
Niel, Kluyver and Derx, 1929; Schmalfuss and Barthmeyer, 
1929; Visser’t Hooft and de Leeuw, 1935; and Hammer, 1935). 

SUMMARY 

1. The ability to ferment acetyl-methyl-carbinol has been 
determined for 175 strains of the Escherichia-Aerobader group. 

2. Approximately one-half of the strains of Aerobaeter aerogenes 
and Aerobader oxytocum fermented this substance, but it was 
not attacked by any of the strains of Aerobader cloacae, Aero- 
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iader hvam, orby any of the members of either the Escherichia 
genus or the EschericMa-Aerdbadcr “intermediate” group. 

3. Every strain which fermented acetyl-met hyl-carbinol also 
grew and produced acid in a sj-nthetic medium which contained 
acetyl-methyl-carbinol as the sole source of carbon. These 
strains also gave negative Voges-Proslcauer reactions in Clark and 
Lubs’ medium, when the cultures were incubated for periods 
exceeding from 3 to 5 das^s. 

4. Cultures of the Escherichia-Aerobadcr group to be tested 
for the production of acetyl-methyl-carbinol should not bo more 
than 2 da 3 ^s old. 

5. The relation of acetyl-methyl-carbinol to the flavor of 
certain foods is discussed. 
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The maintenance of a large collection of stock cultures of 
bacteria for ready availability is a major task. The method of 
frequent transfer on a suitable culture medium, as commonly 
employed, requires not only a great expenditure of time, materials 
and effort, but also involves the possible loss of certain biological, 
immunological and cultural characteristics; not to mention the 
occasional loss of the strain through such agencies as contamina- 
tion, drying of the medium and contact with accumulating metab- 
olites. 

It is the purpose of this paper to present (a) a review of the 
literature on the preservation of bacteria, (6) a comparison of 
three of the methods commonly employed for preserving bac- 
terial cultures and (c) an emphasis on an inexpensive and prac- 
tical method for preserving such cultures as are required to be 
available at all times for frequent subcultures. 

To preserve cultures, and at the same time to maintain them 
in as nearly as possible their original state, various technics have 
been advocated. All, however, appear to be based upon one of 
two principles: First, the prevention of slow-drying of the cul- 
tures, or, second, the use of rapid desiccation. A review of the 
literature has revealed that most of the methods of preservation 
have been tried only on a limited number of bacterial species; 
practically none have been subjected to critical study. It is 
difficult to determine, therefore, whether they would be applic- 
able to a large and varied stock culture collection. 

It is our object to evaluate three representative methods by 
testing them against most of the species commonly maintained 
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by teaching laboratories. One of these, perhaps the first attempt 
to ppserYe cultures, consisted of sealing the end of the tube con- 
taining the actively-groming organisms. This probably orig- 
inated vnth Soyka (1887), So 3 ^ka and Krai (18SS) and Krai 
(1889), mho grew cultures in specially designed glass cylinders 
and closed the open ends with glass stoppers. Eisenberg (ISSS) 
and Czaplemski (1889) found that ordinarj’- tubes sealed mith 
paraffin worked just as well. Lo'n'i (1918) suggested the use of 
test tubes fitted with ground glass stoppers which were reinforced 
with gutta percha paper. Others, emplojdng slight variations 
of Soyka’s method and different culture media, have reported 
successful preservation of many organisms (Ahuja, 1935; Bolley, 
1900; Fiorito, 1925; Kiefer, 1923; Lai, 1920, 1925; Lenskaja, 
1931; Martini, 1910; Mereshkowskj’-, 1909; Morax, 1918; Iriorton, 
1935; Sartory and Maheu, 1909; Schultz, 1901; Shcnnnn and 
Ritchie, 1907; Totire-Ippoliti, 1923 and Truche and Cotoni, 
1912). 

To determine the efficaej’’ of Soj^ka’s method, cultures were 
grown in beef-infusion broth, pH 7.2, sealed off in ampoules and 
stored at room temperature in the dark. Such ampoules were 
opened periodically and their contents transferred to fresh media. 
The sub-cultures were examined for %’iability, colon}’’ form and 
morpholog}’’. The results thus obtained follow. 

A. Organisms surviving without change, (a) After 45 months: 
Bacillus anthracis, Bacillus megatherium, Bacillus mcscntcricus, 
Bacillus subtilis, Escherichia coli-communior, Shigella dyscnlcriac 
(Shiga and Flexner), Salmonella enteritidis (Stanley), Acrobaclcr 
aerogenes, Diphcoccus mucosus (types A and B), Ebcrihella typhosa 
(4 strains), Proteus mirabilis, Proteus vulgaris, Staphylococcus 
albus (1 strain) and Staphj/lococcus aureus (1 strain), (h) After 
33 months: Eberthella typhosa “R”, Brucella meliiensis “R” and 
Micrococcus aurantiacus. 

B, Organisms surviving SO to Jf5 months with changes as indi- 
cated. Escherichia coli "S” (“R" forms), Escherichia coli "R" 
(“S” and small colony forms). Shigella dysentcriac (Strong) 
“S” ("R” forms). Salmonella enteritidis “S” (“R” forms), Sal- 
monella paratyphi A “S” (extreme “R” and small colony forms), 
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Salmonella pullonm “R” (mucoid borders), Eberthella typhosa 
“S”, 1 strain ("R” forms), Serratia indiea and Serraiia marcesens, 
4 strains (loss of pigment), Corynebacterium diphtheriae “R” 
(small colonies), Gaffkya ieiragena, 2 strains (small colonies), 
Neisseria catarrh alis (small colonies), Proteus vulgaris (small 
colonies), Sarcina lutea (small colonies and loss of pigment). 
Staphylococcus aureus (aureus and albus type of colonies) and 
Vibrio proteus (small colonies). 

C. Organisms not surviving on subculture, {a) After 30 to 45 
months: Bacillus novus (Huss), Alcaligenes fecalis, Salmonella 
paratyphi A, Brucella abortus (bovine and porcine), Chromobac- 
terium violaceum, Corynebacterium hofmannii, Corynebacterium 
xerose, Micrococcus flavus, roseus and tetragenus, Neisseria catar- 
rhalis, Pasteurella pestis (caviae), Pseudomonas aeruginosa, 
SarciTia lutea, Staphylococcus albus. Staphylococcus aureus (1 
strain), Vibrio metchnikovi and Vibrio schuylkilliensis. (b) 
After 15 to 23 months: Pseudomonas phosphor escens, Alcaligenes 
bronchisepticus and Saccharomyces cerevisiae. 

Summary. Storage of broth cultures in ampoules is not 
wholly satisfactory. Some species (the species of Brucella, 
Pseudomonas phosphorescens, the species of Corynebacterium, 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa and Saccharomyces cerevisiae) did not 
survive longer than a few months, and many underwent changes 
in colony form, which persisted. Similar observations on dis- 
sociation have been made by earlier workers and more recently 
by Hadley (1927, 1937). This method, moreover, is not suit- 
able for many species. Of the organisms studied the method 
was least adaptable to Corynebacterium diphtheriae. The “S” 
form survived only 3 months while the “R” survived 7 months. 

With one exception, all the cultures were grown in infusion 
broth. In the case of one of the diphtheria “R” strains, the 
organisms were grown in blood infusion broth. In this partic- 
ular case, the strain was alive at the end of 45 months, whereas 
in plain infusion broth, the strains were always dead within 9 
months. 

The observation that the presence of materials such as blood, 
peritoneal fluid, etc. woxild greatly prolong the survival time is 
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not new. Foa (1893) suggested that pneumococci could he 
preserved by storing septicemic blood. Barnabco (1S9G) con- 
firmed F oa's results with pneumococci and streptococci. Puntoni 
(1923, 1924) employed practically the same technic for siicccss- 
fuUy^ preserving the gram-negative intestinal rods. Perpher 
(192/) and Petragnani (1926) applied the method to an even 
wider range of bacteria. Fragments of infected tissue (Yourc- 
vitch, 1930), diluted bile and infusions of various organs (To- 
tire-Ippoliti, 1924) have, likewise, been suggested. 

The second method of preservation of cultures to be described 
is noteworthy in that it attempts not only to preserve the cul- 
tures, but also to keep them readil}' available at all times for 
multiple transplantation. The genesis of tliis method is to be 
found in the studies of Lumiere and Chev'rotier (1914). They 
concluded that gonococci could be maintained rdablc for several 
months if the cultures were kept either in vacno or scaled with 
paraffin oil or vaseline. Ungermann (1918) grew other organisms 
in dilute, inactivated serum overlaj'ed with sterUe paraffin oil. 
Michael (1921) modified the method bj" adapting it to ordinary 
solid media, obtaining good results with a wide range of organ- 
isms. Nissle (1925) and Dikomeit (1927) observed that even 
suspensions of organisms remained viable under a layer of sterile 
paraffin oil or paraffin-oil lanolin mixtures. 

The method has been tested only on a few organisms and, in 
most instances, for a relatively short period (Birkhaug, 1932; 
Bruni, 1930; Buschke and Langer, 1921; Daranyi, 1928; Kuro- 
ba-wa, 1927; Olsen, 1920; Parish, 1932; Trozky, 1930 and Truchc, 
1924). Suitable controls usually have been lacking, and tlic 
optimum conditions of storage have not been determined. On 
the other hand, the method attracts because of its simplicity. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

To evaluate this method the following experiment was c.arriod 
out. Organisms were grown on appropriate solid media (infu- 
sion agar, “blood” agar, etc.), slanted so as not to give too long 
a slant. Several cultures were prepared from each strain. After 
good growth had taken place, one slant was covered with sterile 
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heavy paraffin oil, or mineral oil, to a height of one centimeter 
above the top of the slanted surface. For a control, another 
slant was protected with a rubber cap, a method which had been 
previously employed with stock cultures. These are illustrated 
in figure 1. Such pairs of cultures of the same strain were held 
at the temperature of the incubator, room and refrigerator. To 
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Fig. 1 

determine the viabihty of the cultures under the various condi- 
tions, transplants were made from time to time. This was ac- 
complished by fishing off a loopful of the growth, allowing the 
excess oil to drain off by touching the loop to the inner wall of 
the tube, then streaking over the surface of fresh medium in the 
usual manner. 
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Attention is directed to the following points: (a) Unless the oil 
IS well above the uppermost level of the medium, the medium 
tends to dry out, separate from the wall of the tube and float 
to the surface of the oil, in which event the organisms arc usually 
found dead. (&) The quality of the oih is very important, n's 
an}’’ rancidity or toxic substance is harmful to the organisms, (c) 
It is preferable to sterilize the oil in the hot air oven at 150° to 
170°C. for one hour; for during autocla\dng moisture becomes 
mixed with the oil, giving it a milky appearance, (d) Some pre- 
caution is necessary in the flaming of the loop after it has been 
•withdrawn from the oil, since plunging directly into the flame 
results in spattering. This may’’ be prevented by warming the 
loop very gently before heating to redness, or by plunging into 
a beaker of boiling water, then flaming to redness in the usual 
manner. The technics customarily employed with acid-fast 
organisms are satisfactory. 

The significant results thus far obtained are presented in 
table 1. 

Summary. Forty-four strains, representing a wide variety of 
bacterial species, have been tested: 

Test culture alive, control culture dead 29 

Test culture alive, control culture alive 10 

Test culture dead, control culture alive 5 

Totals: Test cultures alive 39 

Control cultures alive 13 

The five instances where the control culture surnved longer 
than the culture under oil were Escherichia coli “R”, Shigella 
dysenteriae (Shiga), Pseudomonas phosphorescens, Vibrio inctchm- 
hovi and Vibrio schuylUlliensis. The \dable cultures arc being 
held for further observations. The rubber cap on the control 
cultures probably accounts for the long suiwival period of the 
controls, for Birkhaug and Parish report all their controls dead 
within four weeks. Also we were unable to confirm the fnvor- 

•iMineral oil (Heavy), Parke, Da^s and Company Ims proved v-ry 
satisfactory. 
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able results of these authors in regards to Hemophilus inflmnzae. 
No single temperature is optimum for storage of all bacteria. 
Room temperature appears to be optimum in the majority of 
cases, the exceptions being certain of the Neisseria, Hemophilus 
and Strepiococcus groups. 

The first two methods described had as their basis the preven- 
tion of slow evaporation of the cultures. In contrast, the third 
method employs the principle of rapid desiccation. 

Slow desiccation in air appears to have a decidedly lethal effect. 
For example, organisms left to dry on glass slides survive no 
longer than a few days {Brucella abortus (Cameron, 1932) ; Bacil- 
lus anthracis, Escherichia coli, Corynebacterium diphtheriae, Eber- 
thella typhosa, Saccharomyces cerevisiae and Staphylococcus aureus 
(Thurn, 1914); Vibrio cholerae (Thurn, 1914; Kitasato, 1889); 
Neisseria iniracellularis (Bettencourt and Franca, 1904)). The 
presence of extraneous material such as silk (Kitasato, 1889); 
sputum (Bordoni-Uffreduzzi, 1891) and various nutritive sub- 
stances (Foa and Bordoni-Uffreduzzi, 1887; Abel, 1893, 1897; 
Latapie, 1918; Winslow and Brooke, 1927 ; Cameron, 1932) greatly 
alters the survival period. 

Kitasato in 1889, working with Vibrio cholerae, observed that 
the organisms survived longer when desiccator-dried than when 
air-dried. Germane (1897 a and b) demonstrated quantitatively 
that diphtheria bacilli, streptococci and pneumococci survived 
longer when dried in a desiccator over H 2 SO 4 than when room- 
dried. Ficker (1898) was the first to make a critical study of 
other factors necessary for the preservation of bacteria by desic- 
cation. He concluded that most important were (a) the mass 
and nature of the dried cultures, and ( 6 ) the menstruum in which 
the organisms were suspended. In 1908 he reported on the 
nature of the suspending medium, finding that milk, serum, 
bouillon, saliva, distilled water, physiological salt solution and 
urine protected the organisms in the order listed; milk and in- 
activated serum being best. He also pointed out that another 
factor in the smvival of bacteria is the change in osmotic condi- 
tions brought about in drying. Kirstein (1900) found alternate 
humidity and dryness more destructive than constant dryness. 
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He also observed that the dried bacteria lived longer at rcfricera- 
tor temperature than at room temperature. 

Heim (1905, 1907) was the first to report the successful use of 
drjdng in a desiccator over a dehj'drating agent as a method for 
preserA-ing a variety of cultures, some surviving two A-ears. He 
later (1922) used small sterile test tubes instead of glass slides. 
BroAvn (1925) reported presendng pneumococci and streptococci 
by dr}dng on coA'er-slips in a desiccator oA'cr CaCl.. The technic 
was soon modified, strips of sterile filter paper being substituted 
for the glass coA'er-slips and pint millc bottles being used instead 
of a desiccator. In 1926 he further refined the technic by em- 
ploying, in some cases, small sterile test tubes instead of the pint 
milk bottles. In a later report (1932) some strains were reported 
as remaining Auable for as long as 12 jnars. Harris and Lange 
(1933), using the method of Brown, found that acid-fast organ- 
isms (31 different strains) could be presennd for at least 11 
months. Leifson (1936), using a slight modification of Brown’s 
technic, did not obtain commendable results. 

Patella (1888) obserA^ed that pneumococci dried at SS^C. did 
not maintain their virulence or A’iabilitj’’ as long as when dried 
at a lower temperature (17°C.), but it was not until 1909 that 
freezing was recommended as a preliminarj' step to desiccation 
(Shackell). Hammer (1911) modified Shackell’s method in that 
he dipped strips of paper in bouillon cultures before the freezing 
and drying process. 

Rogers (1914) applied the principle of freezing and drj-ing of 
bacterial cultures on a large scale. The cultures were frozen by 
a salt-ice noixture or by means of carbon-dioxide snow. Good 
results were obtained AAuth the lactic-acid group and the colon 
group of organisms, questionable results being obtained with 
yeasts. Rogers found that the loss of A-iability of the dried cul- 
tures was A'ery slow at low temperatures (0°C. or loAA'cr) , but be- 
came more rapid as the temperature of storage increased. This 
is a confirmation of Picker’s (1898) observations. More cells 
remained Aiable in cultures stored in vacuo than in hydrogen, 
carbon dioxide, nitrogen, oxygen or air. The various gaseous 
environnieiits were least detriinental in the order named. c 
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suggested that the method could be applied for the preservation 
of stock cultures. 

Swift (1921) applied the method of drying cultures from the 
frozen state to streptococci, pneumococci, meningococci and in- 
fluenza, typhoid, paratyphoid and dysentery bacilli with good 
results. Otten (1927, 1930) showed that freezing could be 
eliminated from Swift’s technic and he was able thereby to pre- 
serve a wide variety of pathogenic bacteria. Pauli (1932) also 
successfully preserved many cultures without freezing them prior 
to desiccation, recommending suspension of the organisms in 
sterile normal horse serum. In 1935 two methods (Elser, Thomas 
and Steffen, and Flosdorf and Mudd, 1935, 1936) were reported 
for the preservation of biological products, including micro- 
organisms, by drying from the frozen state. That of Flosdorf 
and Mudd employed dry-ice for the initial freezing. Elser, 
Thomas and Steffen reported meningococci and gonococci alive 
after storage in vacuo for 18 years. Rake in 1935 reported the 
successful preservation of meningococci for periods ranging from 
3 to 5 months by freezing the organisms in a dry-ice freezing 
mixture and drying in a vacuum. In 1937, Swift modified his 
method so as to employ dry-ice for the freezing agent. Roe 
(1936) preserved 16 varieties of anaerobes by drying them on 
strips of filter paper from the frozen state and maintaining in 
sealed test tubes with a freshly heated piece of CaCh, thus com- 
bining the technics of Brown and Swift. 

Experimental 

This work was begun in 1932 and of the methods reported in 
the literature, which employ rapid desiccation, we chose that of 
Swift (1921). The technic employed was as follows: Heavy 
suspensions of young bacterial cells were dispensed in amounts 
of 0.25 cc. into sterile agglutination tubes. These were placed 
in a salt-ice mixture until frozen (those cultures designated in 
table 2 by an asterisk were frozen in a dry-ice acetone mixture), 
then transferred to a desiccator containing a layer of glycerol 
kept cold by being surrounded with a salt-ice mixture. A dish 
containing PsOb was placed above the tubes in the desiccator. 
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TABLE 2 

Preservation of bacteria by the rapid drying technic of Strifl 


OnOAKlSil ANU BTII.UX 


rvTtr.TAL ^ 

Afrrn ;Co\rr 
rntrwj ' 


Actinomyces casci, P 133* ;5 

Aerobacter acrogencs, P il 

Alcaligcnes bronchiscplica .jq 

Alcaligcnes fccalis, P G1 gy 

Bacillus anthracis, "R," P 60 28 

Bacillus megatherium, P 97* 2t 

Bacillus mescntcricus, P 112* 2} 

Bacillus novus (Husa), P 102* -15 

Bacillus sublilis, P 7* 17 


Brucella abortus (bovine) P 63 20 

Brucella abortus (caprine) P 80 2-1 

Brucella abortus (porcine) P 65 22 

Corynchacterium diphiheriae, Park 8, 0 4 21 

Corynebacterium xerosis, P 83 36 

Diplococcus mucosus, types A and B 37 

6S 

Eberthclla lyphosa, P 16* 45 

EberlhcUa typhosa, P 12, 17, 20, 32 5S 

Escherichia coli-communc, “S,” P 3 58 

Escherichia coli-communior, P 101* 4 

Hemophilus influenzae, P 67 27 

Lactobacillus acidophilus "S,” P 117* 36 

Micrococcus aurantiacus, P 103* 4 

Micrococcus roscus, P 100* 10 

Micrococcus tetragenus, P 40 30 

Neisseria catarrhalis, P 00* 4 

Pasteurella pestis (caviae), P 71 5S 

Proteus mirabilis, P 9S* 10 

• Proteus vulgaris, P 44* 25 

Pseudomonas aeruginosa, P 2 5S 

Pseudomonas phosphorcsccns 12 

Salmonella enlcritidis, F 51 60 

Salmonella paratyphi A, P 64, 22, 23, 55, 50 20 

Salmonella paratyphi A, P 50 64 

Salmonella paratyphi A, P 57 6/ 

Salmonella paratyphi A, P 58 16 


Salmonella paratyphi B, P 33, 34, 35, 30 

Salmonella paratyphi B, P 59 

Salmonella paratyphi B, P 113*, 114* 
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TABLE 2 — Concluded 


OnOAKISM AND STRAIN 

INTERVAIi 

AFTER 

DRYING 

CONDITIOK 

Salmonella pullorum, "R," P 39 

58 

+ 

Salmonella pullorum, “R,” P 47 

4 

+ 


37 

Dead 

Serralia marcescens, P 4* 

45 

+ 

Serf alia marceseens, P 4 

44 


Shigella dysenteriac (Flexner) P 21 

54 

+ 

Shigella dysenteriac (Flexner) P 109* 

57 

Dead 

Shigella dyscnleriae (Shiga) P 52 

36 

+ 


57 

Dead 

Shigella dyscnleriae (Strong) P 53 

57 

+ 

Shigella dyscnleriae (Y) P 107* 

4 

+ 

Staphylococcus albus, P 77 

36 

+ 

Staphylococcus aureus, P 5, 37 

36 

+ 

Staphylococcus aureus, P 37 * . 

58 

Dead 

Staphylococcus aureus, P 38 

58 

+ 

Staphylococcus aureus, P 78 

36 

+ 


58 

Dead 

Streptococcus fecalis, P 122* 

25 

-h 

Streptococcus kemolylicus, P 24 

43 

+ 


57 

Dead 

Streptococcus kemolylicus, P 73, 74 

58 

+ 

Streptococcus indifferens, P 26 

36 

+ 

Streptococcus pneumoniae, type I, P 21 

58 

+ 

Streptococcus pneumoniae, S from type I 

37 


Streptococcus pneumoniae, type II, P 28 

54 


Streptococcus pneumoniae, S from type II 

37 

+ 


57 

Dead 

Streptococcus pneumoniae, type III, P 29 

36 

4" 


57 

Dead 

Streptococcus pneumoniae, S from type III 

17 

•f 


57 

Dead 

Streptococcus pneumoniae, type V, P 30 

60 

Dead 

Streptococcus pneumoniae, type VI, P 31 

60 

4" 

Streptococcus viridans, P 25 ... 

57 

4" 

Vibrio melchnihovi, P 45 . . . 


-f- 



Dead 

Vibrio schuylkilliensis, P 8 


Dead 


* Cultures frozen in dry ice-acetone mixture (May, 1933). 
+ indicates cultures alive and typical. 
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the hd placed in position and connected to a vacuum pump 
(Cenco Byyac}. After the desiccator had been evacuated for 1 
to 2 hourSj the pump was disconnected and the desiccator placed 
in the refrigerator. The next day the dried cultures u'cre rc' 
moved and the open ends of the tubes scaled with paraflin. 
The preserved cultures were kept at room temperature and in t)ic 
dark. Those tubes showing a gumm}" residue were discarded. 
The results thus far obtained are given in tabic 2. 

Summary, The method has been found to be reasonably trust* 
worthy. However, a number of the strains, which were vi.able 
when tested after 3 years, were found dead when duplicate tubes 
were tested after a period of 57 months (Shigilla (hmiUeriar, 
Diplococcus 7micosus, Salmonella paratyphi A, Staphyheoeem 
aureus, Streptococcus hcmohjticus, Streptococcus pneumoniae, Vibrio 
meichnihovi). Due to the many factors involved in this method, 
it is impossible to state the reason for the failure of survival of 
some of the strains. At first it was believed that Ihc breakage 
of the parafiin seal due to changes in room temperature, espe- 
cially during the summer months, was responsible for the death of 
certain of the cultures. However, in other c.vpcriments where 
one portion of the tubes was hermetically sealed, and the other 
sealed with paraffin in the usual manner, no perceptible difference 
wms noticed in the sundval period. 

DISCUSSION 

From the preliminary studies herein reported, many interest- 
ing points have arisen. The preservation of bacterial cultures 
in ampoules is of little value, if the original charactcri-stics of t!ie 
strain are to be preserr'cd. Some organisms live only a short 
time and frequently the cultures undergo dissociation. The 
method is costly, as culture tubes are lost when they arc sealed. 
It is somewhat dangerous because of the possible shattering of 
the ampoule when opened. Once an ampoule is opened, a frc.di 
culture has to be sealed oiT or the contents of the opened arnpouF 
transferred to another tube and resealed. ^ _ 

Preservation of cultures under paraffin oil has many distinct 
advantages. The cultures are available at all timc.s; numerous 
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subcultures can be made without the necessity of discarding the 
original culture. The method eliminates the use of rubber caps 
on the culture tubes, thereby bringing about an economy. It, 
likewise, eliminates the use of wax, cements, etc. which are diffi- 
cult to remove. It reduces the frequency of contamination to 
practically nil, especially with molds. No preliminary treat- 
ment, such as growth in large amounts, centrifugation, dispensa- 
tion into special tubes or onto filter paper, is necessary. No 
special apparatus, such as desiccators and vacuum pumps, is 
needed. Single colonies or single colony variants are easily pre- 
served without disturbing the stage of development. Practically 
all the organisms tested live longer under paraffin oil than in the 
unprotected control cultures. Although good results were not 
obtained with the one strain of Shigella dysenteriae (Shiga) cited 
in table 1, other strains of the dysentery bacillus and other strains 
of the Shiga bacillus are being maintained under oil without dif- 
ficulty, Even in the case of the influenza bacillus where the 
period of survival under oil was only two months, this was twice 
as long as in the control culture. With the exception of the 
influenza bacillus, it is only necessary to make transfers every six 
months or even once a year. Bucher (1937) states that he mam- 
tamed a large collection of freshly isolated strains of meningococci 
and gonococci by making transfers every six months and pre- 
serving under paraffin oil. 

Preservation of cultures in the dried state by Swift’s method 
has the advantage that many organisms apparently survive 
longer in the dried state than by other methods of preservation. 
The cultures can be stored in small containers, which is an aid 
if storage space is at a minimum or if it is necessary to transport 
the cultures, and the dry state of the cultures makes them more 
adaptable to transportation than if they were in the fluid state. 
The disadvantages of the method are many. Once a tube of 
the dried culture is opened for subculturing, the culture is lost 
as far as preservation is concerned, unless one has many dupli- 
cate cultures or goes to the trouble of freezing and drying addi- 
tional cultures from time to time. The method requires growth 
of the organisms in large quantities. In some cases, such as 
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growth of unstable variants, this is not always practical. The 
method requires a great deal of manipulation, such as centrifupn- 
tion, dispensation into tubes, freezing and sealing of the tulY.'. 
Special apparatus is also required. MTien removed from the 
desiccator, it is necessary* to wipe the glycerol from the exteriors 
of the tubes. This is messy. Sealing of the tubes is not without 
its difficulties. Paraffin and other of the various preparations 
for that purpose contract and crack due to the cool tcm])crattiro 
of the refrigerator and this results in the loss of the cultures. 
Likewise, the high temperatures encountered in the summer time 
cause a damage to the seals with subsequent loss of the cultures. 
It is not practical by the present method to preserve larpe 
numbers of cultures indi\ddually in the dried state under a 
vacuum. In view of the fact that numerous workers have re- 
ported cultures alive in ampoules for many years, Swift’s method 
has not been under investigation long enough to warrant a definite 
statement on the longevity of bacteria thus preserved. One is 
appalled at the lack of critical data on the preservation of cultures 
by this method. Methods which have been in use for just a 
few years enjoy such claims as "the cultures would probably 
keep indefinitely if the seals remained intact.” Only by quanti- 
tative studies, which have been lacking, will it be possible to 
venture a definite statement. 

SUMMARY 

In laboratories where it is necessary to make frequent trans- 
plants from stock cultures, a very practical method is to main- 
tain them tmder sterile paraffin oil. The points in favor of the 
method are many, (a) It greatly reduces the frequency of con- 
tamination, especially with molds, thus permitting cultures to 
be maintained with greater success in surroundings which arc 
not conducive to precise bacteriological work. (Ij) Ko prelimi- 
nary treatment of the cultures is necessarj'. (c) Practically all 
the organisms tested live longer under oil than in the control 
tubes, (d) Changes in cultural and biochemical charactcri.^tic.s 
—other than the sometimes prolonged lag phase of growth on 
subculturing— have not been obserx'cd. (c) The culturc.s arc 
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available at all times for transplantation without interfering with 
the preservation of the stock culture. (/) The method is appli- 
cable to single colonies or mass cultures, {g) It is especially ad- 
vantageous in working with unstable variants, where occasional 
transferring to fresh media or growth in mass culture results in 
a change in the developmental stage of the strain. Qi) No seals, 
such as rubber caps, waxes, cements, etc. are needed for the 
culture tubes. {%) No special apparatus is required, such as a 
centrifuge, desiccator or vacuum pump. 

The method of preserving cultures by sealing the tubes in a 
flame is of questionable practical value, if the original character- 
istics of a culture are to be preserved. Cultures which remain 
viable in ampoules frequently show only a few viable organisms 
when transferred to fresh media and often the viable organisms 
have dissociated. Other disadvantages are that the cultures 
are not easily available for subculturing and there is destruction 
of culture tubes. 

Preservation of cultures in the dried state has the advantages 
that (a) less space is required for storage, (6) the cultures are 
more easily transported and (c) certain immunological properties 
apparently are maintained. The disadvantages are that the 
cost of the special equipment (centrifuge, vacuum pump, etc.) is 
prohibitive in some laboratories; likewise, the time and effort 
which must be expended if a large collection of cultures is to be 
so preserved. Many of the technics for preserving cultures in 
the dried state are impractical and some technics are more de- 
structive to certain micro-organisms than if the organisms were 
kept on the original culture medium. 

Lack of critical systematic studies upon, and the possibilities 
of, the method of preservation in the dried state are the basis of 
additional studies which are now in progress. 
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A considerable number of investigators have proposed methods 
for the detection of hydrogen sulphide in cultures. Media made 
from different brands of peptone as well as the addition of sul- 
phur compounds, such as cystine, sodium sulphite, sodium sul- 
phate, taurin, thiourea, etc., have been tried. Burnet and 
Wissenbach (1915), lUigler (1917), Jordan and Victorson (1917), 
Thompson (1921), Tilley (1923), Mulsow and Paine (1925), 
Bailey and Lacey (1927), and others added a lead salt to the 
medium to serve as an indicator for the presence of hydrogen 
sulphide. Filter papers impregnated with lead acetate or lead 
carbonate have been used by Tanner (1917), Meyer (1920), 
Wilmet (1927), Zobell and Feltham (1934) and others. The use 
of iron salts for the detection of hydrogen sulphide has been 
recommended by Wilson (FeCL) (1923), Beckwith and Moser 
(FeCh) (1932), Schunk (FeS 04 ) (1924) and Levine and co- 
workers (ferric citrate) (1932). The addition of bismuth car- 
bonate to the culture medium was recommended by Pacheco 
and Mello (1932). In 1934 Zobell and Feltham compared lead, 
iron and bismuth as indicators for detecting hydrogen sulphide 
formation and concluded that iron was more sensitive and less 
toxic than either lead or bismuth. They recommend, however, 
the use of lead acetate papers when testing new and unknown 
pure cultures of bacteria. 

In considering the detection of hydrogen sulphide produced by 
cultures two main problems present themselves. First, the 
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selection of a sensitive indicator of lov toxicity and (iNfinct 
color change; second, the selection of a medium suitable for tl^e 
growth of the organisms, and containing an available soiirre of 
sulphur. An indicator may be of vcia' low toxicity but vhen 
added to a medium it maj’ combine with sonic of tlic ingrcdie!ii'- 
producing a precipitate, thereby increasing toxicity and decre.'’^- 
ing sensitimty. 

All of the heaxy metals will react with hydrogen sulphide but 
only a few are desirable for bacteriological work. Tho'-e com- 
monly used as indicators are lead and iron salts. Thcorolieally, 
iron is more sensitive to hj'drogen sulphide in an alkaline men- 
struum than in an acid one. As most of the culture media arc 
slightly acid or neutral, it follows that the sensitivit}' of iron is 
decreased and minute quantities of hydrogen sulphide uill not 
be detected. Therefore, an indicator which will be sensitive in 
the acid range is desirable. 

Theoreticall}’-, bismuth is a metal which is sensitive in an acid 
menstruum. The difficulty in the use of bismuth is that nio-t 
bismuth compounds are insoluble and therefore not applicable 
to bacteriological work. There are, however, several soluble 
bismuth compounds which are of low toxicilj’ and which are good 
indicators for the detection of hj-drogen sulphide. 

PREPAR.mOX OF BIS.MUTH IXDICATOn 

A soluble bismuth compound, suitable for bacteriological work 
and commonly known as “bismuth liquor,” is prepared as follow. s: 

Place 3 grams bismuth citrate, Merck U. S. P. VIII, in a gbrn-i stop- 
pered bottle and add about 10 cc. of distilled water. Mix well and add 
approximatel}' 1 cc. of NHiOH sp. gr. 0.00. The bismuth citrate 
dissolves quickij' forming a clear, colorlc.^s solution. If it tloc> not 
clear up readily, gentle heat will increase tlie .solubility. .\dd di-tiilfd 
water to bring the volume up to 100 cc., one-half (O.o) cc. of the bi-nuith 
liquor is added to each 100 cc. of medium. 

The bismuth liquor prepared according to the above direction'- will 
remain perfectly clear for several weeks and in that rendition ran h- 
used with satisfactoiy results. Should the solution become turb;d 
or opalescent the solution should be dbcarcled and a frr-h ‘•oluf!-''- 
prepared. 
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In place of the bismuth liquor 16 mgm. of Bismuth and Ammonium 
Citrate, Merck U. S. P. IX, may be added to each 100 cc. of medium. 

COMPARISON OP THE SENSITIVITY OP IRON AND BISMUTH SALTS 

TO HjS 

Several experiments were performed to determine the relative 
sensitivity of ferric ammonium citrate and bismuth liquor. A 
series of test tubes were prepared containing 5 cc. of various 
buffers ranging from pH 6.0 to 9.0 in steps of 0,5 pH. To each 
tube of the buffer series was added 2.5 mgm, of ferric ammonium 
citrate and to each tube of a second series 0.125 cc. of bismuth 
liquor. The tubes in each series were then titrated, to a definite 
brownish-black color, with a hydrogen sulphide solution con- 
taining a known number of millimols of hydrogen sulphide per 
cubic centimeter. 

Similar titrations were performed using a 2 per cent tryptone 
phosphate agar adjusted to the same H-ion concentration as the 
buffers employed in the previous experiment. 

Some difficulty was encountered in the titration of the ferric 
ammonium citrate solutions. The iron compound reacts very 
slowly with hydrogen sulphide to form iron sulphide. Therefore, 
it was found necessary to run several series of these tubes and 
after the addition of a known amount of hydrogen sulphide the 
tubes were allowed to stand five or ten minutes before readings 
were made. This indicates that iron is not as sensitive to hydro- 
gen sulphide as some other metals, for, in the case of bismuth, the 
formation of the sulphide was instantaneous. 

In examining the data in table 1 the superiority of bismuth over 
iron is clearly shown. It should be noted that the amount of 
HzS required to produce a brownish-black precipitate in the 
buffered solutions using bismuth as an indicator, was only 0.0048 
millimol. When ferric ammonium citrate was used as an in- 
dicator the amount of HsS varied from 0.02885 millimol at pH 
8.0 and above to 0.101 millimol at pH 6.0. In the buffered 
menstruums bismuth proved to be 6 to 21 times more sensitive 
to HsS than iron, depending upon the H-ion concentration. It 
is noteworthy that bismuth indicator is more sensitive to hydro- 
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gen sulphide in the presence of agar than in the buffered liquid 
menstruum. The ratio of sensitiveness of bismuth to iron varied 
from 8 to 1 at pH 9.0 to 24 to 1 at pH 6.0. Why the bismuth 
was more sensitive to hydrogen sulphide in an agar menstruum 
than in the buffer solutions cannot be stated. Inasmuch as the 
presence of hydrogen sulphide is generally determined in an agar 
medium this difference in the sensitiveness of bismuth over iron 
is of considerable importance, especially with organisms that pro- 
duce such small quantities of hydrogen sulphide as to cause no 
color change with the ordinary indicators. The results of these 
experiments indicate that ferric ammonium citrate is not nearly 

TABLE 1 


Sensitivity of Bi and Fe as shown by ike number of millimoles of HsS required to 
show the presence of sulphides at various H'^ concentrations 


pH 

•BTJFFEHED BOliUTlOKa 

WTRIENT AQAR 

Bismuth 

lion 

Sensitivity 
of Bi over Fe 

Bismuth 

Iron 

Scnsjtirjly 
of Bi over Pc 

6.0 

0.00481 

0.101 

21 X 

0.00240 

0.0577 

24X 

6.5 

0.00481 

0.0481 

lOX 

0.00240 

0.0481 

20X 

7.0 

0.00481 

0.0481 

lOX 

0.00240 

0.0481 

20X 

7.5 

0.00481 

0.0481 

lOX 

0.00240 

0.0384 

16X 

8.0 

0.00481 

0.02885 

6X 

0.00240 

0.02885 

12X 

8.5 

0.00481 

0.02885 

6X 

0.00240 

0.02885 

12X 

9.0 

0.00481 

0.02885 

6X 

0.00240 

0.0192 

8X 


as sensitive to hydrogen sulphide as bismuth. Ferric ammon- 
ium citrate reacts better in an alkaline menstruum while the re- 
action has no apparent effect upon the sensitivity of bismuth. 
The data are also presented graphically in figure 1. ^ 

It is believed that the reaction of ferric ammonium citrate with 
hydrogen sulphide at various hydrogen-ion concentrations should 
form a straight line but due to the difficulty in determining the 

end point this was not obtained. 

The data presented here do not agree with the results reported 
by Zobell and Feltham. They found that ferrous iron was more 
sensitive than bismuth salts. Due to several factors it is, how- 
ever, difficult to compare data. First, these investigators used 
bismuth carbonate which is an insoluble form of bismuth, and 
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therefore the sensitivity to sulphides was markedly reduced. 
Second, the medium containing the indicator was titrated with 
sodium sulphide which is a basic compound and, due to hydroly- 
tic dissociation, would tend to make the medium more alkaline, 
in which case iron becomes more sensitive to the sulphide. 

The results presented here not only agree with the theoretical 
consideration of these indicators, but definitely show the supe- 


umeoles 



ja 

Fig. 1 


riority of bismuth over iron in detecting hydrogen sulphide irres- 
pective of the H-ion concentration. 

PREPAEATION OF A MEDIUM INCORPORATING BISMUTH 

The second phase of work was to produce a medium incorporat- 
ing a soluble bismuth compound as an indicator. This really 
developed into a problem of considerable magnitude. Soluble 
bismuth compounds are very active and react with many sub- 
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stances producing insoluble compounds under certain conditions. 
Experiments have been performed with over 650 media, some 
being of no value and others showing definite promise. 

In the preparation of a medium containing a soluble bismuth 
compound one of the difficulties encountered was the formation 
of an insoluble precipitate. This difficulty was finally eliminated 
when it was discovered that Baeto tryptone and 0.5 per cent agar 
would not precipitate in the presence of bismuth, K 2 HPO 4 , glu- 
cose and sodium sulphite but that the use of any other peptone 
would produce a precipitate (Feldman and Hunter, 1935). 
After using a medium made from these ingredients for several 
months with good success the supply of Bacto trj>ptone. Bis- 
muth citrate and glucose was exhausted. In obtaining new lots 
of these reagents difficulty with a precipitate developed as well 
as the reduction of the bismuth. In the past the reduction of 
bismuth by the glucose had never been encountered. Numerous 
experiments were performed to eliminate the precipitate in the 
medium and the reduction of bismuth. The reduction of bis- 
muth was prevented by substituting mannitol, a non-reducing 
carbohydrate, but the elimination of the precipitate was more 
difficult. 

During the experiments on the preparation of a medium which 
would not precipitate with bismuth it was discovered that Bacto- 
peptone iron could be used. The medium was prepared by add- 
ing 12 grams of the dehydrated peptone iron agar (one-third 
usual quantity) to 1000 cc. of distilled water, boiling until dis- 
solved and then adding 10 cc. of 20 per cent Na 2 SOi solution, 
25 cc. bismuth liquor and 5 grams of mannitol. This medium 
contained such a small quantity of ferric ammonium citrate that 
it did not react with HjS. 

Further experiments brought out the fact that not all lots of 
Bacto-peptone iron could be used, as some would produce a 
precipitate. Many media were made, varying the ingredients, 
using different lots of tryptone, agar and other chemicals. The 
results of these experiments showed that the tryptone was the 
factor causing the precipitate. Some lots of tryptone did con- 
tain or did not contain a small quantity of material that reacted 
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with the bismuth causing the precipitate. Just what the factors 
are that cause this trouble has not as yet been determined. 

Wlien using the bismuth sulphite medium made with Bacto- 
peptone iron the criticism has been raised that ferric a mm onium 
citrate may be responsible for the blackening. It has been defi- 
nitely proven by numerous experiments that the blackening is 
due to bismuth sulphide and not iron sulphide. With organisms 
that produce only a small quantity of hydrogen sulphide a brown- 
ing develops rather than the deep brownish-black precipitate. 
Another experiment was performed to prove that the iron was 
not responsible for any blackening and also that the bismuth was 
not reduced. In this case the medium was prepared omitting 
the bismuth liquor, inoculated with various organisms, incubated 
for 24 hours at 37°C. and then a small quantity of bismuth liquor 
was added. The results of this experiment check with those 
obtained when bismuth was present before inoculation. 

In tr 3 dng to overcome the development of a precipitate a series 
of experiments were performed varying the amount of each in- 
gredient. The outcome of these experiments revealed that nearlj"- 
as good results could be obtained by reducing the content of 
the bismuth to one-fifth (1/6) the original quantity. The 
color change of the medium would be brownish with small quan- 
tities of hydrogen sulphide and a deep brownish-black when 
larger amounts of sulphide were formed. Accordingl}'', the 
following medium was prepared using only 0.5 per cent of bismuth 
liquor with excellent results. 

Medium I 


Tr 5 rptone 7.0 grams 

KjHPOi 0.3 gram 

Agar 5.0 grams 

Water 1000 cc. 

Dissolve and filter, then add: 

Na 2 SOs (20 per cent) 10 cc. 

Bismuth liquor (3 per cent) 5 cc. 

Mannitol 5 grams 


Tube and sterilize at 15 pounds for 15 minutes. 

With most lots of tryptone, medium made according to this 
formula will not precipitate. It has, however, been noted that 
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certain lots of tryptone will precipitate. If this is the case it is 
advisable to use the formula for medium II. The Difco Lab- 
oratories have been able to reproduce medium I in a dehydrated 
form. This product has been thoroughly tested using several 
hundred cultures and the results are comparable to those of the 
original bismuth medium. 


Medium II 

The formula is the same as that for medium I except that 6.0 
per cent of s k i mm ed milk is added. No precipitate will form with 
any of the various lots of tryptone that have been tried. The 
medium is an opalescent color and the formation of hydrogen 
sulphide can easily be detected as the contrast in color is quite 
distinct. 


Medium III 

The medium is the same as No. II except that the agar content 
is increased to 1.5 per cent. The medium is slanted and both 
the slant and butt inoculated. The presence of HzS on the sur- 
face of the slant will be noted by a brownish coloration with 
metallic sheen while in the butt of the tube the color will be a 
deeper brown or black. This medium has been used to prove that 
the brownish-black precipitate in media I and II was not reduced 
bismuth. 

In comparing the bismuth medium with peptone iron it was 
found, as should be expected from the theoretical consideration 
of the indicators, that the bismuth medium would detect hydro- 
gen sulphide formation in a larger percentage of cultures than 
would peptone iron. Organisms which are normally classified 
as non-hydrogen-sulphide-formers gave a definite reaction in the 
bismuth medium. In one series of experiments in which 80 
stock cultures were inoculated into peptone iron and into bis- 
muth medium it was found that after 48 hours 19 of the cultures 
or 23.7 per cent were positive in peptone iron and 46 or 57.5 per 
cent were positive in bismuth sulphite medium. 

The comparison of results of some of the organisms in peptone 
iron and bismuth sulphite medium can be seen in table 2, Figure 
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2 shows the appearance of the different media with a few or- 
ganisms. One thing to be noted is that Sahnonella paratyphi, 
contraiy to general opinion, does produce hydrogen sulphide as 
can be demonstrated by the use of bismuth indicator. This is 
not surprising when considering that bismuth is many times more 

TABLE 2 

H‘iS rcachnns in various bis7nuth and iron media 


OnOANISMS 

BISMUTH-SULPHITE MEDIUM 

PEPTONE IRON (dIFCO) 

G-hour 

24-hour 

48-hour 

6- 

hour 

24- 

hour 

4S-hour 

Esch. coli 

-1- 

+ 


— 


— 

Esch. coynmimior “R” 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Esch. communior 

+ 


+++ 

- 

— 

— 

Esch cob Soule “S” 1 

— 

+ 

-F-F+ 

- 

— 

— 

Esch cob Soule “R” 2 

+ 

+ 

+-F-F 

- 

- 

- 

Aer. aerogenes 

- 

-F 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

E. bjphosa 6 

— 

— 

+ 

— 

— 

— 

E. bjphosa 1 

+++ 

+ ■1 — 1 — h 

+-F++ 

- 

+ 

+++ 

E. lyphosa 2 

- 

+H — !■+ 

+-F++ 

- 

+ 


E. bjphosa 3 

- 

++++ 

+-F+-F 

- 

-F 

-F++-F 

E. bjphosa 4 

++ 

++++ 

+-F++ 

- 

-F 

-F+-F 

S. paratyphi 90 

+ 

++++ 

++++ 

- 

- 

- 

S. paratyphi 89 

- 

+++ 

-F++ 

- 

- 

+ 

S. paratyphi 88 

— 

++ 

-F++-F 

— 

— 

— 
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sensitive to hydrogen sulphide than are iron salts. The media 
have been criticized on account of being too sensitive and the 
differential value of hydrogen sulphide production is no longer 
valid in some cases. It is true that more organisms will probably 
indicate hydrogen sulphide production than by other methods 
but this should not eliminate its routine use. IlTiat the bac- 
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teriologist desires to know is wlietJier an organism docs or docs 
not produce hydrogen sulphide regardless of pasf knowledge of 
the organisms. The differential \'alue of the test may he de- 
creased for the time being but future experience and in\-estigatioii 
may prove if to be of di-stinct value. Until sucii time arrives it is 
suggested that hereafter the presence or absence of hydrogen 

I I 





sulphide be recorded according to medium or indicator u.^cd. II 
is not .sufficient to record that an organi.sm does or does not pro- 
duce hydrogen .sulphide. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

1 . Experiments to determine the sen.sitivity of ferric ammonium 
citrate and bismuth liquor for detecting hydrogen sulphide defi- 
nitely .show the superiority of bi.smuth over iron irrespeedve of 
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the pH. The most sensitive range of iron is in an alkaline men- 
struum while with bismuth the H-ion concentration has no effect. 

2. After experimenting with more than 650 media, incorporat- 
ing a soluble form of bismuth, 0.5 per cent bismuth liquor or 16 
mgm. bismuth and ammonium citrate, Merck, IJ. S. P. IX, 
several formulae were developed which give good results. The 
variable factor is the tryptone, not all lots being of uniform com- 
position. In case precipitation occurs with certain lots of tryp- 
tone the addition of 5 per cent of skim milk overcomes this diffi- 
culty. 

3. The bismuth sulphite medium is far superior to any medium 
incorporating lead or iron for the detection of hydrogen sulphide 
in cultures. The results show that organisms producing a small 
quantity of hydrogen sulphide give negative results with iron 
while in the bismuth sulphite medium definite browning occurs. 

4. Organisms which are usually stated in the literature to be 
negative hydrogen sulphide formers, such as Salmonella para- 
typhi and Shigella dysenteriae, give positive reactions with bis- 
muth. 

5. It is recommended that the indicator and method be stated 
when recording whether an organism does or does not form hydro- 
gen sulphide. It is not sufficient to state that the organism is a 
negative or positive hydrogen sulphide producer. 
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Dr. Bergey As I Knew Him. Randle 
C. Rosenherger, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our friend Dr. Bergey was born in 
Skippack, Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania, in the vicinity of the school 
house in which Christopher Dock 
taught. A short distance away was 
another school house in which Dr. 
Bergey taught. How closely the life 
and works of Dr. Bergey resembled the 
life and works of Christopher Dock; 
who was virtuous in life, sweet in dis- 
position, lovable in character and was 
America’s pioneer writer on education, 
Pennsylvania’s pioneer author, educa- 
tor and a great leader. Dr. Bergey 
made friends because of his personality 
and scholarship. He gave his best, 
there was no half way. He was toler- 
ant of others and understandable in all 
his trials, genuinely sincere in all his 
earthly dealings, rarely differed from 
any one, talked and let others talk, 
was at home in the presence of scholars 
and enjoyed the respect and confidence 
of his associates in an unusual degree. 
His integrity was unassailable. His 
greatest hobby was genealogy and his 
greatest tome was the compilation 
of the Bergey family, which was 1047 
pages in length (without index) and 
comprised notes on 5759 individuals. 
His family life was ideal and his 
devoted wife was a bulwark in aiding 
him in his accomplishments. 


The R6le op Inherited Natural 
Resistance to Tuberculosis. Maz 
B. Lurie, The Henry Phipps Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

By brother and sister mating of 
rabbit groups, families have been 
developed which exhibit varying in- 
herited specific resistance to tubercu- 
losis. This has been determined by 
natural respiratory exposure to ar- 
tificially infected rabbits and by 
parenteral administration of standard 
quantities of tubercle bacilli. Irre- 
spective of the mode of infection it 
was found that, by excluding all known 
environmental factors, the genetic 
constitution of the rabbit by itself may 
determine the type of disease devel- 
oped. On first natural contact with 
the tubercle bacillus those hereditarily 
most susceptible develop a disease of 
short duration, characteristic of in- 
fantile tuberculosis in man, with 
miliary spread from a primary pul- 
monary-glandular complex. The ani- 
mals of somewhat greater resistance 
develop a disease of longer duration, 
characteristic of the so-called child- 
hood type, with caseous pneumonia, 
massive enlargement and caseation of 
the tracheobronchial nodes, and large 
nodular lesions of hematogenous origin 
in different parts of the body. The 
members of the most resistant family 
die on first exposure from a disease of 
long duration, which is characterized 
197 
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by a localized, isolated, ulcerative 
pulmonary phthisis in which the 
tracheobronchial nodes and the rest 
of the body are not grossly affected and 
which is anatomically indistinguishable 
from adult pulmonary tuberculosis in 
man, which has hitherto been con- 
sidered as resulting solely from rein- 
fection. 

The Nature of Inherited Naturae 
Resistance to Tuberculosis. Maz 
B. Lurie, The Henry Phipps Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

By various procedures the following 
are found to be among the genetic 
factors that have thus far been tenta- 
tively shown to be related to the 
resistance to tuberculosis of the rabbit 
families described in the previous 
paper. (1) The primary sensitivity of 
the tissues on first contact with heat- 
killed tubercle bacilli. The greater the 
primary toidcity of the tubercle ba- 
cillus for the skin of an animal, the 
greater is the susceptibility of that 
animal to tuberculosis. (2) The ac- 
quired sensitivity of infection. All 
else being equal, a higher allergic 
sensitivity acquired during infection 
is associated with a greater resistance 
to tuberculosis, and, conversely, rab- 
bits which develop the least sensitivity 
to tuberculin are often most suscepti- 
ble to the disease. (3) The degree of 
allergy of infection is itself partly 
determined by the innate capacity for 
sensitization or responsiveness of the 
skin to substances in heat-killed tu- 
bercle bacilli. (4) The permeability 
of the skin to particulate matter. 
The greater the permeability, the 
greater the susceptibility to tubercu- 
losis. None of these factors alone 
accounts for resistance, but their 
interaction and, doubtless, the collabo- 
ration of many other factors determine 
resistance. (5) An analogy has been 


found between the mode of reaction of 
artificially immunized and naturally 
highly resistant rabbits. In both 
instances the reaction to the tubercle 
bacillus is accelerated and abortive 
as compared with the reaction on first 
infection of rabbits of low inherited 
natural resistance. 

A Study of tub Aoar Cur Pl.ite 
Method. Ruth E. Miller and S. 
Brandt Rose, Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege and The Philadelphia General 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A study of the agar cup plate method 
showed that various factors must be 
taken into consideration when per- 
forming the test. These factors in- 
clude: (1) the antiseptic under 
observation, (2) the species and strain 
of bacterial cell, (3) the size of the 
bacterial inoculum, (4) the protein 
content of the agar medium, (5) the 
pH of the medium, (0) the agar con- 
centration, (7) the thickness of the 
agar medium and (8) the length of 
time which elapses between the prepa- 
ration of the plate and the addition 
of the antiseptic. The information 
gained from the experimental data 
permitted a standardization of the 
agar cup plate method. When three 
antiseptics (phenol, mercury bichloride 
and crystal violet) were tested under 
controlled conditions, consistent re- 
sults were obtained. 

A Study of Mercury Antlseptics 
BY THE Agar Cur Plate Method. 
S. Brandi Rose and Ruth E. Miller, 
The Philadelphia General Ho.spital 
and Woman’s Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Using a standardized technic, four 
mercury antiseptics (mercury bichlo- 
ride, mercurochromc, metaphen and 
merthiolatc) were studied (1) in plain 
agar and (2) in horse-blood agar mi-t- 
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tures. The test organism was Staphy- 
lococcus aureus. All the mercury anti- 
septics showed a decreased zone of 
inhibition of bacterial growth as the 
blood concentration was increased. 
Parallel studies in blood broth and 
blood agar mixtures showed (1) that 
the agar per sc had no appreciable 
effect on the zone size and (2) that in 
general a correlation could be estab- 
lished between the ordinary antiseptic 
dilution procedure and the agar cup 
plate method. 

The Appucation of Sintered (Frit- 
ted) Glass Filters to Bacterio- 
logical Work. Harry E. Morton 
and E. J. Czarnetzky, Department of 
Bacteriology, School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Until recently there were no filters 
available for bacteriological work 
which could be chemically cleaned 


as well as sterilized before use and 
which were adaptable to the filtration 
of small amounts of material. Sin- 
tered glass filters of No. 5 porosity 
presented these possibilities, if they 
could be relied upon to withhold bac- 
teria. An article by the authors in 
the November issue of the Journal 
OP Bacteriology set forth the tests 
performed to ascertain the reliability 
of these filters in withholding bacteria. 
Since the preparation of the above- 
mentioned manuscript the filters have 
been employed in research and teaching 
work for the filtration of solutions of 
soluble bacterial antigens, carbohy- 
drates, etc. and found to be reliable 
in preventing the passage of bacteria. 
These filters can be used for the filtra- 
tion of small amounts of materia! with 
very little loss. The cost of four 
dollars for the 3G5 auf 3 size is justified 
by the advantages which these filters 
possess. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA BRANCH 
Kirby Memorial Health Center, Wilkesbarrb, October 30, 1937 

The General Practitioner and THB'^ties: the laboratory aids are essential, 
1937 Pneumonia Campaign, Angelo’<l|ibut complicated and, usually, not 
Luchi, State Commission for the’^available. Serum is costly, and the 
Study of Pneumonia Control. available types are few. Its adminis- 

Since there is no present sign that tration requires time, skill and courage, 
preventive medicine will make pneu- 1' Subsequent to the enumeration of the 


monias as rare as typhoid fever, pneu- 
monias remain a common medical 
emergency. In spite of recent ad- 
vances in non-specific therapy the com- 
bined average death rate for the pneu- 
monias is close to 25 per cent. By 
early and adequate specific treatment 
a reduction of the mortality to 5 per 
cent appears to be within the bounds 
of possibility. Unfortunately serum 
treatment is, and (unless it can be 
simplified) must remain, more suited to 
hospital than home conditions. The 
practitioner meets numerous difficul- 


indications for serum therapy in the 
field, the following desiderata for better 
pneumonia control were advanced; (1) 
Determination of the cost of com- 
munity provision of a complete pneu- 
monia service; (2) Free distribution of 
antipneumococcic sera on the same 
basis as other biologicals, but limited to 
cases with a properly certified type in 
the first four days of illness; (3) Com- 
plete pneumonia laboratory service on 
a 24 hour basis; (4) A consultation and 
statistical service; (5) Education of 
practitioners, nurses and public. 
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PflODucTiON’ OF AjrrxpNEmrococcic Se- 
Kim. B. Scoii Fritz, Associate Di- 
rector, The Gilliland Laboratories, 
Inc. 

Pneumonia in General. H. S. New- 
comer, Chief, Medical Staff, Squibb 
Laboratories. 


Chemistry of the Pneumococccs 
Capsule. M. A . Farrell, Division of 
Bacteriology, The Pcnnsylvnni.'t 
State College. 

Pneujiococcus Typing— Sputum .wd 
Blood Cultures — Demonstr.\tion. 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK STATE BRANCH 
34th Semi-Annual Meeting 

College of Medicine, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
November 13, 1937 


Incidence op Gas Gangrene Infec- 
tions IN New York State (Ex- 
clusive OF New York City). Hos- 
pital Reports, 1932-1936 Inclusive. 
0. W. H. Mitchell, College of Med- 
icine, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Can Seeds Be Sterilized? Alvin W. 
Safer and Herbert C. Hamilton, New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, New York. 

In research work, it is usually neces- 
sary to sterilize all seeds that are to be 
inoculated with legume bacteria. This 
procedure raises a question concerning 
the efficiency of various sterilizing 
agents, and there is a problem as to the 
eSect which might be produced upon 
the legume bacteria by any residual 
disinfectant remaining upon the seeds. 
A study of this problem was made by 
sterilizing lots of alfalfa and clover 
seed, drying them, and placing in- 
dividual seeds upon Petri plates, to 
compare some of the more modern dis- 
infectants with mercuric chloride 
(1:400 for 4 minutes) and chlorine 
water (2 per cent for one-half hour). 

The number of viable bacteria re- 
maining, as shown by the colonies that 
developed, was such as to suggest that 
complete sterilization of seeds is im- 


possible. There was a level of con- 
tamination below which disinfectants 
were unable to reduce the number of 
bacteria. One disinfectant which had 
a phenol coefficient of 100 for patho- 
genic organisms proved worthless for 
the sterilization of seeds. 

Mercuric chloride appeared to bo 
variable in its effect, both in its ability 
to kill bacteria, and in its effect upon 
the nodule bacteria which were added 
later. So far chlorine water has 
proved as suitable as any agent for 
killing bacteria on the seeds, and it also 
possesses the advantage that it is 
easily washed from the seeds before 
inoculation. 

A Microscopic Method for DirrEn- 

ENTIATION OF LIVING AND DeAD 

Bacteria in Milk. Georges Knaysi 
and Mark Ford. Cornel! University, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Standard Agar Counts as Compared 
WITH Counts on Improved Agars 
AT 32°C. M. W. Yale. New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, New York. 

At the request of the Committee of 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion on Standard Methods for the 
Examination of Dairy and Food 
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Products, Difco Laboratories supplied 
a dehydrated tryptone agar plating 
medium (0.5 per cent tryptone, 0.1 per 
cent glucose, 0.6 per cent skim milk 
and 1.6 per cent agar) to 91 labora- 
tories, for comparison with standard 
nutrient agar. The milk was usually 
added by the laboratories previous to 
sterilization of the medium. A sum- 
mary has been made of 43 reports by 56 
laboratories on approximately 24,000 
samples of dairy products. 

Colonies were larger on the tryptone 
medium than on standard agar and 
easier to count. Counts from replicate 
32°C. tryptone agar plates were less 
variable than those from 37°C. stand- 
ard agar plates. With the exception of 
dry skim milk, incubation at 32°C. 
increased the count more than did the 
modified medium. 

The increase in count in the case of 
the modified methods was in the ma- 
jority of cases least for raw milk and 
progressively greater for Grade A pas- 
teurized milk and Grade B pasteurized 
milk and greatest of all for pasteurized 
cream. There was practically no 
difference in the case of Certified 
raw mUk. Wide distribution in the 
range of decreases and increases shows 
that adoption of the modified methods 
will not result in a constant percentage 
increase in coimt. 

A Type of Bacterial Pigmentation 
Which Is Dependent upon the 
Presence of Light. James A. 
Baker. Veterinary College, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

Simultaneous Acceptance op Rhizo- 
BIUM BY PhASEOLUS COCCINEUS. J. 
K. Wilson. Department of Agron- 
omy, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Physiological Effects of Sodium 
Thiosulphate on Growth of 


Rhizobium Strains. H. J. Webb. 
Department of Agronomy, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

The growth-response of thirty-five 
strains of Rhizobium to sodium thio- 
sulphate was determined using a photo- 
electric cell to measure relative growth. 
Six strains were originally isolated 
from alfalfa, (Medicago saliva), ten 
from amorpha, {Amorpha frulicosa), 
six from red clover, {Trifolium pra- 
tense), and thirteen from vetch, {Vida 
sp.). The concentrations of sodium 
thiosulphate used were: 0.0625, 0.125, 
0.25, 0.5, 1.0, 2.0, and 3.0 per cent. 
The control contained no sodium 
thiosulphate. In practically all cases 
3.0 per cent sodium thiosulphate gave 
less growth than the control, and in 
many cases prevented growth entirely. 
The three lowest concentrations gave 
a stimulating effect in some oases but 
not in others. There was no uniform 
tendency with organisms representing 
any one plant-bacteria group. The 
variation between certain strains from 
one host-plant was as great as that 
between strains from various plant- 
bacteria groups. 

The So-called Delayed Agglutina- 
tion Reaction in Cattle Vacci- 
nated AGAINST Bang’s Disease, 
Herbert L. Gilman. Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

The plate (rapid) agglutination test 
is used extensively in the diagnosis 
of Brucella infection in cattle. The 
serum-antigen mixture is usually per- 
mitted to interact for eight minutes. 
Some workers, however, claim that 
with vaccinated animals the maximum 
titre is not reached until after fifteen 
minutes. Thus, plate agglutination 
tests were made on 642 vaccinated 
cattle, all under eighteen months of 
age. Readings were made at eight and 
fifteen minutes. The reading of 439 
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tests was the same at fifteen minutes as 
at eight minutes. A partial increase in 
titre, in a given dilution, was shown in 
96 tests; of one plus in 4; of plus and 
partial in 3. No distinction was made 
between the degrees of partial ag- 
glutination at any one titre. If the 
readings on these samples were made 
regularly at fifteen minutes the inter- 
pretation would have been changed 
from negative to suspicious in eleven 
samples, and from suspicious to posi- 
tive in an additional eleven samples. 
The changes were not considered highly 
significant. The work is being con- 
tinued. The change in titre did not 
appear to depend on the time elapsing 
between vaccination and testing. A 
few samples showed an apparent lower 
reading at the end of fifteen minutes. 

The Use of Stomach Contents in 
Pneumococcus Type Differentia- 
tion. 0. D. Chapman. College of 
Medicine, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Infections of the Urinary Tract, 
Due to Shigeu/A paradysenteriae 
AND Adlied Species. Ermn Neler. 
Children’s Hospital, Buffalo, New 
York. 

The bacteriological findings in five 
patients (all female) with infections 
of the urinary tract, caused by mem- 
bers of the Shigella group, are pre- 
sented. 

In three of these cases, dysentery 
bacilli of the Hiss and Flexner types, 
respectively, were found in the urine. 
None of the patients gave history or 
evidence of intestinal dysentery, al- 
though two harbored the dysentery 
bacilli also in the intestinal tract. It 
may be suggested, therefore, that the 
infection of the urinary system orig- 
inated in the intestines. In all cases, 
the serums contained agglutinins 


against the respective strains of high 
titer. 

The other two cases of Shigella in- 
fections of the urinary tract were due to 
Shigella alkalesccns, Andrewes. One 
patient developed agglutinins against 
her own strain (titer, 1:500), while the 
other failed to do so. Agglutination as 
well as agglutinin-absorption experi- 
ments, carried out with rabbit immune- 
serum and the serum of the above 
patient, revealed that tlie strains of 
Shigella alkalescens which ivere iso- 
lated contained at least three parti.al 
antigens: one, specific for Shigella 
alkalescens; the other two, common 
for different types of Flexner dysentery 
bacilli. 

Studies on the Relation of Shigella 
paradysenteriae Neurotoxin to 
Poliomyelitis. Andrew I>[. Zillig. 
Department of Health Laboratories, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Evidence is submitted to indicate 
that poliomyelitis and dysentery, ap- 
parently separate diseases may bo due 
to the same etiological agent. Both 
occur at the same season of the year 
and prevail in the same localities. Tlio 
symptoms of both vary from mild 
unrecognized cases to severe infections, 
gastric disturbance being an outstand- 
ing symptom, and under rather com- 
plex conditions a predominance of 
Shigella paradysenlcriae endotoxin.s 
produce diarrhoea while neurotoxin.? 
produced by the same organism may 
be retained if constipation is a symp- 
tom, the nerve covering being injured 
by the inflammatory process. Condi- 
tions favor absorption of neurotoxin 
through branches to the nerve centers. 

A study of the literature indicates 
that many investigators suspect the 
intestinal tract as the portal of entrj. 
However, bacterial exoto.xins arc 
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known to be equally effective in the 
absence oi organisms. 

The colloidal gold curve for suitable 
specimens of dysentery stool filtrates 
was like that for poliomyelitic spinal 
fluid in the luetic zone. 

Striking and rapid reactions were 
obtained in tests of blood-serum from 
typical cases of poliomyelitis with 
"0” Flexner and Hiss concentrated 
antigens, showing antigenic relation- 
ship and indicating the presence of 
toxic products of these organisms. 

Neutralization and immunization 
tests with antiexotoxin, and serum 
therapy with polyvalent antidysentery 
sera containing expeoially Flexner and 
Hiss antiexotoxins are suggested. 

A Glassification op Acid-fast Bac- 
TEHiA. Ruth Gordon. Veterinary 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Age Susceptibility in Johne’s Dis- 
ease. TV. A. Hagan. Veterinary 
College, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Bactehiological Findings in a Case 
OP Human Infection fhom a Human 
Bite. Basil G. Bibhy and Margaret 
N. Barnes, Department of Bacte- 
riology, University of Rochester, 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
Rochester, New York. 

The incompleteness of bacteriolog- 
ical data in the 5 fatal and 15 severe 
cases of infection from human bites, 
described in the literature, prompted 
us to record our findings in an addi- 
tional fatal case. Three specimens 
each of blood and of pus from the 
area of injury were examined by 
smears, aerobic and anaerobic cultures. 
In addition, 40 human mouths were 
searched for anaerobic and micro- 


aerophilic cocci similar to those en- 
countered in the pus and blood. 

Smears from the pus showed Gram- 
positive cocci with occasional Gram- 
positive rods. Aerobic pus cultures 
revealed only atypical staphylococci. 
Anaerobic cultures showed three types 
of Gram-positive cocci, an irregular 
Gram-positive rod, a Gram-indifferent 
coccus and a Gram-negative coccus. 
Fusiformis ■polymorphus and a Gram- 
negative bacillus were present in 
smaller numbers. 

Blood smears showed Gram-positive 
cocci two days before death. Aerobic 
blood cultures were negative, but an- 
aerobic cultures always revealed a 
Gram-positive coccus. This organism 
resembled a streptococcus in morphol- 
ogy and colony form, but it fermented 
no sugars. After repeated subculture, 
it grew aerobically. 

From the cultures from the 40 human 
mouths, one strain was grown for long 
enough to identify it definitely with 
the Gram-positive coccus obtained 
from the blood. Eight strains resem- 
bling the types found in the pus were 
recovered. 

Reports in the literature emphasize 
the importance of anaerobic cocci in 
intractible gangrene and septicemia. 
Our studies indicate that such organ- 
isms exist in the human mouth. 

Bacteriophage against Shigella 

PABADTSENTEBIAE, FlEXNEB, IN AN 

Outbreak of Dybentery in Maca- 
cos BHBsus Monkeys. Leslie A. 
Sandholzer, Department of Bacte- 
riology, University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, 
Rochester, New York. 

In the course of an outbreak of 
dysentery due to Shigella paradysen- 
teriae (Flexner) in a colony of 62 
Macacus rhesus monkeys, it was noted 
that freedom from the clinical disease 
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was associated with the presence either 
of antibodies or of bacteriophages 
against the invading organisms, while 
neither of these was demonstrable in 
animals developing the typical syn- 
drome. Five of 7 sick animals 
recovered when given bacteriophage 
therapeutically. Freedom from synnp- 
toms in “carrier” monkeys was asso- 
ciated with the initial presence of a 
specific lytic agent in the intestine. 
In monkeys with initially high titers 
of agglutinins no evidence of infection 
or of the carrier state was found. 
Thirty-nine monkeys possessing 
neither antibodies nor bacteriophages 
w^ere exposed to infection in the course 
of their association with sick or carrier 
monkeys in the animal quarters. 
These animals were given bacterio- 
phage prophylactically and none of 
them developed the disease. When 
the colony was e.vamined three months 
later, the treated monkeys showed 
agglutinins, but no bacteriophages. 
In the monkeys which had had bac- 
teriophage initially, both a specific 
lytic agent and agglutinins were found. 
The initial status of the rest of the 
animals was imaltered by exposure to 
infection. 

Relationships between Cultural 
Characteristics and Suscepti- 
bility TO Bacteriophage in the 
Gram-negative Enteric Bacteria. 
Leslie A. Sandholzer, Ralph P. 
Tillsler and George Packer Berry, De- 
partment of Bacteriology, University 
of Rochester School of Medicine 
and Dentistry, Rochester, New York. 


No correlation was found between 
the susceptibility of Escherichia, /lrr<?- 
bacter, and Shigella strains to bac- 
teriophages C13 and ClC (Durnct’a 
pure strains) and any of the folloiving 
characteristics: motility, fcrment.ativc 
ability, methyl-red and Voges-Pros- 
kauer reactions, utilization of citr.ale, 
or production of indol or hydrogen 
sulfide. Strains of a single speeics 
differed in lysability; some were lysed 
by both bacteriophages, some by only 
one, others by neither. Furthermore, 
many strains yielded, on dissociation, 
sub-strains (apparently identical in 
their biochemical reactions) which 
differed in susceptibility to these bac- 
teriophages. 

Following dissociation into R and S 
colonial types, a correlation was noted 
in most instances between suscepti- 
bility to CIS and colonial type. Thus, 
all sub-strains from 7 of the 8 parent- 
strains which yielded only R colonies 
were lysed, while all sub-strains from 
24 of the 25 parent-strains which 
yielded only S colonics were not. The 
majority (26 of 33) of the R sub-strains 
from 13 dissociating parent-strains 
were lysed, while 28 of 39 S sub-strains 
were not. Most of the R types and 
about one-half of the S types were 
lysed by C16. Thus, C13 usually lyses 
R but not S strains, while CIO lyses 
most R and some S strains. 

The differences in the susceptibility 
of bacterial strains to bacteriophage 
are e.xplained best on the assumption 
of differences in the antigenic structure 
of the bacteria. 


NORTH CENTRAL BRANCH 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, November 5-G, 1937 


Respiration Functions of the Root 
Nodule Bacteria. Roberl Burris, 
J). IT^ Thorne and R. IF. Wilson, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Methods are described for prepara- 
tion of suspensions of "resting cells 
of Rhizobian Irifolii. The pH function 
of respiration shows a maximum in the 
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region of pH 6.0 about one unit lower 
than that for growth. The optimum 
temperature for respiration is 37°C., 
whereas that for growth is 28° to 30°C. 
When low concentrations of glucose are 
used as a substrate, only about two- 
thirds of it is respired, indicative that 
part of this substrate has been assimi- 
lated, probably as gum. 

Light Intensity and the Nithoqen 
Hunger Period in the Soybean. 
Orville Wyss and P. 17. T7j7sor, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Previous observations on the inhibi- 
tion of nitrogen fixation in nodulated 
soybeans by sunlight of high intensity 
were confirmed by further experiments 
during the past two summers. The 
inability of the soybean to initiate the 
nitrogen fixation process when exposed 
to light of high intensity was overcome 
both by shading and by addition of 
combined nitrogen. The results are 
consistent with the hypothesis that an 
excessive carbohydrate-nitrogen bal- 
ance in the soybean plant inhibits 
nitrogen fixation. 

The Ability of Rhizobia Isolated 
FROM Nodules of Wild Legumino- 
sae to Fix Nitrogen in Symbiosis 
WITH Various Host Plants. E. W. 
Ruf and 17. B. Sarles, University of 
Wisconsin. 

A Method for Cultivating Root- 
Nodule Bacteria to Facilitate 
Staining of Their Flagella. R. 
M. Stern and 17. B. Sarles, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Studies on the Heat Resistance of 
Swiss Cheese Starter Cultures. 
P. R. Elliker and W. C. Frazier, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Hydrogen as a Specific Inhibitor 
FOR Symbiotic Nitrogen Fixation. 


Sylvan B. Lee, W. 17. Unibreit and 
P. 17. Wilson, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Experiments in which the rates of 
nitrogen fixation by red clover plants 
inoculated with Rhizobium trifolii 
have been determined indicate that 
hydrogen gas acts as a specific in- 
hibitor for the symbiotic nitrogen fixa- 
tion process. This confirms previous 
findings from this laboratory based on 
the total nitrogen fixed. 

The Cultural Characteristics of 
Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae. 
A. G. Karlson, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

A review of the literature indicates 
that there is much disagreement re- 
garding the cultural and bioohemic 
characteristics of Erysipelothrix rhusio- 
palhiae. A study of 52 cultures re- 
vealed little variation between strains. 

When isolated from tissue the micro- 
organism is a short, slender, straight 
or curved rod 1 to 2 miora long. These 
form round, shiny colonies about 1 mm. 
in diameter. 

When kept on agar, filaments 4 to 15 
micra long may be found. These long 
thread-like forms form irregular, 
opaque colonies 2 to 4 mm. in diameter. 

In gelatin stab cultures the growth 
radiates from the line of inoculation 
forming the test tube brush growth 
without liquefaction. Litmus milk 
may become slightly acid. A narrow 
green zone of hemolysis is seen around 
deep colonies in blood agar. Indol is 
not formed. The Voges-Proskauer re- 
action, methyl red, methylene-blue- 
reductase, and catalase tests are nega- 
tive. Aesculin is not hydrolyzed. 
Hydrogen sulfide is readily formed. 

No gas is formed on any fermentable 
media. Acid is produced readily from 
glucose, galactose, levulose, and lac- 
tose. A delayed reaction is seen in 
mannose and cellibiose. No reaction 
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is seen on arabinose, xylose, rhamnose, 
maltose, melibiose, sucrose, trehelose, 
raffinose, melezitose, dextrin, starch, 
inulin, amygdalin, salicin, glycerol, 
erythritol, adonitol, mannitol, sorbitol, 
dulcitol, or inositol. A reaction of pH 
7,6 gives maximum growth at 37.5 “C. 


The Use of the Hossi-Cholodnt and 
Bodenstahb Methods in the Study 
OF Two Iowa Soil Types, ff. A. 
Wt'lson, Iowa State College. 


Growth Factors for the Butyl 
Alcohol Bacteria. E. IF. Brown, 
H. G. Wood and C. H. Werkman, 
Division of Bacteriology, Tuskegee 
Institute and Bacteriology Section, 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

An acidic ether-soluble extract of 
Difco-yeast-extract is essential for 
vigorous growth of the butyl alcohol 
organisms in a medium containing 
hydrolyzed casein 0.15 per cent, 
(NHOjSO* 0.3 per cent, tryptophane 
0.01 per cent, glucose 1.0 per cent and 
inorganic salts. An extract of 0. 1 gram 
of yeast extract was used for 10 cc. of 
medium. There is a normal produc- 
tion of solvents in this medium. 
Growth was not obtained when 18 
purified amino acids were substituted 
for the hydrolyzed casein. Apparently 
the hydrolyzed casein contains a second 
unknown factor, possibly an impurity 
(not Bi) or an essential amino acid 
other than the 16 tested. 


The Dissimilation op I^Iannitol 
BY THE PrOPIO.YIC AcID BACTERt.A. 
Bruce R. Ford and C. H. Werkman, 
Department of Bacteriology, Iowa 
State College, Ames. 

The products of the mannitol fermen- 
tation by the propionic acid bacteria 
are propionic, acetic, pjTuvic, lactic, 
and succinic acids and carbon dioxide. 
Qualitatively but not quantitatively 
the products are the same as in the glu- 
cose fermentation and show the s.arae 
variation. 

Since mannitol is a reduced com- 
pound each millimole fermented anae- 
robically is accompanied by the forma- 
tion of at least one millimole of 
propionic acid. For every millimole of 
acetic and lactic acids formed, the 
amount of propionic acid above the 
minimum is decreased by an equivalent 
amount. The total of the oxidized 
compounds is decreased by a like 
amount. There exists a delicate bal- 
ance among the neutral and oxidized 
products. If the carbon dioxide is 
high either the less oxidized com- 
pounds, pyruvic and succinic acids, or 
the neutral compounds, acetic and 
lactic acids, are low or the carbon is 
equally divided between the two 
groups. If the carbon dioxide is low 
the carbon is recovered in higher yields 
of neutral or other oxidized com- 
pounds, or both. Acetic acid is rela- 
tively constant. Lactic acid may be 
present or absent. Pyruvic and suc- 
cinic acids may be absent, present 
equally, or either may predominate or 
be absent. 



ERRATUM 


In the article by Hunter and Crecelius on “Hydrogen Sulphide Studies,” 
the legends for the two halves of Fig. 2 on page 194 were unfortunately re- 
versed. The figure on the left hand is "Peptone Iron (Difco)" and the one on 
the right "Bismuth-Sulphite Medium.” 




THE CHARACTERISTICS OP ANTIPNEUMOCOCCUS 
SERA PRODUCED BY VARIOUS ANIMAL 
SPECIES^ 

F. L. HORSFALL, JR. 

The Council of the Society of American Bacteriologists has 
requested that a report be made of the work for which the award 
of the Eh Lilly and Company medal was made. I am happy to 
comply with that request and will attempt to describe briefly 
and in general terms the studies upon which we have been 
engaged for the past three 3’’ears at the Hospital of the Rocke- 
feller Institute. All of the work has been carried on in contmu- 
ous association with Dr. Kenneth Goodner. The various prob- 
lems have been attacked simultaneously from two separate lines 
of approach and the results have been the outcome of the con- 
stant collaboration of both members of the team. 

It is pecuUar fact that various animal species respond in quite 
different manners to the same antigenic stimulus. For example, 
the intravenous injection of killed Type I pneumococci into 
either horses or rabbits results eventually in the production of 
antibacterial substances by both species. Although these sub- 
stances give reactions which are dominantly t3q)e specific, there 
are many significant differences between then various properties. 

Throughout these investigations we have been interested 
chiefly in the numerous differences between t3q)e specific anti- 
pneumococcus sera produced by varioiis animal species. All 
of the studies have been directed toward these antibacterial 
sera and in the discussion which follows it will be understood that 
antipneumococcus serum is meant whenever reference is made 
simply to antiserum. 

Although a large portion of the studies have dealt with prop- 

' Address delivered before the Society of American Bacteriologists, December 
30, 1937, by the recipient of the Eli Lilly and Company Research Award in 
Bacteriology and Immunology. 
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erties of antisera wMch may be of onl}’" theoretical interest, the 
motivating consideration behind them all has been the develop- 
ment of a therapeutic antiserum even more effecti\'e tlian anti- 
sera now generally'’ used in the treatment of pneumococcus pneu- 
monia. 

In the time which is allowed me it will not be possible to 
give more than a sketchy summary of the various laboratory 
studies which have been carried on, nor will it be feasible to do 
more than briefly suggest some of the numerous implications 
of the experimental results. Since these have led us to try rab- 
bit antiserum in the treatment of human pneumonia, a short 
sketch of the experimental basis for the clinical trials seems desir- 
able. 

For a number of years it has been known that the injection of 
the same antigen into horses and rabbits produced antisera 
which possessed a number of directly opposed characteristics. 
Schiemann and Casper showed that specific precipitates from 
horse antiserum were quite different nhcroscopicall}'’ from similar 
precipitates of rabbit antiserum. Zinsser and Parker found tljat 
capsular polysaccharides and horse antiserum do not fix comple- 
ment, although complement is bound by the polysaccharide and 
rabbit antiserum. Avery and Tillett demonstrated that horse 
antiserum does not sensitize guinea pigs to the capsular poly- 
saccharide; while, after the injection of rabbit antiserum, these 
animals can be shocked anaphjdactically with the polysaccharide. 
Both Avery and Felton had repeatedly shown that the antibody 
of horse antiserum was precipitated with the globulin, by dilution 
of the antiserum with water. With rabbit antiserum, precipita- 
tion does not occur on snnilar dilution. Goodner had noted that 
horse antiserum was less effective than rabbit antiserum in the 
therapy of experimental dermal pneumococcus infections. Heid- 
elberger and Kendall had demonstrated that rabbit antisera 
possessed a narrower immimological specificity than did horse 
antisera. 

No entirely adequate explanation for these differences in the 
antisera of the two species was at hand. In attempting to de- 
fine the underlying basis for these divergent properties numcr- 
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ous other differences were encountered and it was found, also, 
that in antisera produced by some thirteen separate mammalian 
species similar differences existed. Among the antisera of these 
species there seemed to be two groups, and only within each 
group were the reactions of the antisera identical. Between 
the two groups the various reactions of the antisera had many 
different characteristics. The antiserum of the horse can be 
taken as the prototype of the first group and that of the rabbit 
as the prototype of the second group. 

As an indication of one of the striking differences between the 
antisera of these two species let us consider first the effects of 
extraction of lipids from their respective antisera. In both 
cases, after thorough extraction of lipids, the antisera fail to 
exhibit the characteristic reactions of specific agglutination and 
precipitation although protective potency is unaltered. In the 
case of antisera of the first group, of which the horse is the proto- 
type, the addition of very small amounts of lecithin to the ex- 
tracted antiserum restores the specific in vitro reactions. How- 
ever, in the antisera of the second group, of which the rabbit is 
the prototype, cephalin is essential for the restoration of specific 
in vitro reactions to the extracted antiserum. 

In most of the work the characteristics of horse and rabbit 
antisera have been studied, partly because of the availability of 
these two antisera but chiefly because their content of antibody 
is higher than is encountered in the antisera of any of the other 
species studied. These two antisera have been examined in as 
many ways and by means of as many techniques as was possible. 

In all, some thirty-five distinctly different properties have been 
encountered in the type specific antisera of the rabbit and the 
horse. Among these some of the more important are the fol- 
lowing: 

Horse antiserum when used in more than a definite optimum 
amount causes a complete inhibition of protective action, a 
phenomenon which has been termed the protective prozone. 
Rabbit antiserum does not cause an inhibition in protective 
effect, no matter how much is injected. The addition of purified 
cephaUn to optimum protective quantities of horse antiserum 
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causes a marked inhibition in protective action; but the addition 
of purified lipids to rabbit antiserum has no effect upon its 
protective potenc3\ Specific precipitates from horse antiserum 
prepared hy the method of Heidelberger and Kendall absorb 
cephalin from the reacting mixture whereas similar precipitates 
from rabbit antiserum absorb lecithin. The presence of lecitliin 
is essential to specific agglutination and precipitation b}^ horse 
antiserum, while the presence of cephalin is essential to these 
in vitro reactions in the case of rabbit antiserum. On this basis 
and because it has been found that lecithin is present in im- 
munologically pure preparations of horse antibody globulin, it 
has been suggested that the tj^pe-specific antibody of anti- 
pneumococcus serum is a globulin-phosphatide complex, and that 
the character of the phosphatide is dependent upon the species 
which produced the antibody. By means of iiUrahltration 
experiments, conducted with Dr. Johannes Bauer, it was found 
that the smallest antibody globulin from horse antiserum is 
approximately four times larger than the smallest antibody 
globulin in rabbit antiserum, Heidelberger and Pedersen have 
found s imil ar differences in the size of these antibodies by moans 
of the ultracentrifuge. Various fractions of antibody globulin 
from horse antiserum may vary as much as seven-fold in protec- 
tive potency, whereas the various fractions of antibody globulin 
from rabbit antiserum are approximately identical in this respect. 
One gram of the total antibodj’^ globuUn from horse antiserum 
possesses, on the average, onij'- one-half the protective potency 
of an equal quantity of antibody globulin from rabbit antiserum. 

During the course of various experiments directed towards the 
study of the differences in the antisera of these two species, it 
was formd that in standard mouse-protection tests. -rabbit anti- 
sera possessed, on the average, about three times greater pro- 
tective potency than did horse antisera. It was also found that 
rabbits are capable of producing highly potent antisera in a much 
shorter period of time than are horses. VTien this point was 
directly examined it developed that the hjpier-immunization of 
rabbits required but one-tenth the time usually required for 

horses. 
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Because of the large number of differences found e5q)eri- 
mentally between the antisera of the horse and the rabbit it 
seemed probable, from both thebretical and practical considera- 
tions, that rabbit antiserum would be more effective than horse 
antiserum as a therapeutic agent in pneumococcus pneumonia. 
Consequently, after suitable precautions had been taken and 
adequate amounts had been prepared, rabbit antiserum was given 
clinical trial. In all of the clinical studies Dr. Colin MacLeod 
has had an equal share. Early in the course of the clinical 
studies it developed that untreated rabbit antisera frequently 
produced severe chill reactions after intravenous administration 
to human beings. It was found that heating the antiserum to 
56°C. for thirty minutes, and subsequently absorbing it with 
sterile kaolin, considerably reduced the content of chill-producing 
substances. Later it developed that the quantity of chill- 
producing substances in rabbit antisera could be quite accurately 
determined by the intravenous injection of 2.0 cc. into normal 
rabbits. The extent of the thermal reaction caused in normal 
rabbits paralleled quite closely the degree of dull reaction pro- 
duced in human beings. Antisera which have caused a mean 
elevation in temperature of less than 1.2°F. in three normal 
rabbits have not caused chill reactions when given intravenously 
to patients with pneumococcus pneumonia. It has been found 
also that rabbit antisera can be given considerably more rapidly 
than horse antisera, and in many instances it has been possible 
to give an adequate therapeutic dose in a single intravenous 
injection. To date, sixty-seven patients with pneumococcus 
pneumonia have been treated with type-specific rabbit antiserum. 
Thirteen patients had Type III pneumonia, and in this group 
no definite evidence was obtained that the antiserum had been 
effective. Fifty-four patients had either Type I, II, V, VI, 
VII, VIII, XIV, or Type XVIII pnemnonia. In this group the 
average interval from the beginning of rabbit serum therapy 
until the acute signs of the disease had disappeared was but 
twenty-seven hours. In eighteen patients who were given an 
adequate therapeutic quantity of antisera in a single injection 
the average interval from the administration of antiserum until 
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the completion of crisis was but hours. Pueiunococcus bac- 
teremia occurred in thirty-three per cent of cases, multilobar 
consolidation occurred in thirty-one per cent, and infected pleural 
exudates in thirteen per cent. Tj-pe-specific antibody of rabbit 
origin became demonstrable in the infected pleural e.xudatcs of 
three patients after the intravenous injection of antisenim. In 
these three instances the pneumococci subsequently disap- 
peared from the pleural exudates. In this group of fift 3 '-four 
cases there have been but two deaths, a mortality rate of 3.7 
per cent. 

Although the use of rabbit antiserum as a therapeutic agent 
in pneumococcus pneumonia is still in the ex-perimental stage, 
the results obtained so far seem to have justified the initial 
premise which was based upon laboratorj^ studies. It is of 
considerable interest that studies which centered largely' around 
theoretical problems have resulted in the development of thera- 
peutic procedmes which appear to have practical significance 
in the treatment of the highly fatal infectious disease, pneumo- 
coccus pneumonia. 



THE ELECTROPHORETIC MIGRATION VELOCITY 
OF ESCHERICHIA COLI AFTER CULTIVATION 
ON MEDIA OF VARYING COMPOSITION^':' 


I. Observations Following Changes in Organic 
Constituents 

RALPH P. TITTSLER and GEORGE PACKER BERRY 

Department of Bacteriology, University of Rochester, School of Medicine and Den- 
tistry, Rochester, New York 

Received for publication July 19, 1937 

Numerous investigators, especially Northrop and DeKruif 
(1922) and Falk and his colleagues (1925, 1926 and 1928), have 
found that changes in bacteria which may be recognized by al- 
terations in virulence, toxigenicity, agglutinability, etc. are ac- 
companied by measurable differences in the electrophoretic 
migration velocity of the organisms. It is well known that such 
changes in bacteria, i.e., variations or dissociations, occur spon- 
taneously in nature and that they can be induced under experi- 
mental conditions, especially by the incorporation of certain in- 
gredients in the culture medium. These facts have suggested 
that changes in the physico-chemical structure of bacteria arising 
during dissociation or variation might not only be detectable, 
but also susceptible of some analysis by the method of electro- 
phoresis. Accordingly, electrophoretic methods have been em- 
ployed by us to study the effects of variation in the composition 
of the culture medium upon the structure and behavior of bac- 
teria. The part of the investigation reported herewith was 

* Based on portions of a thesis presented by Ralph P. Tittsler, June 1, 1933, 
to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of Rochester in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree. Doctor of Philosophy. 

^ This work was supported in part by contributions from the General Educa- 
tion Board Research Fund and the Department of Biology, College of Arts and 
Science, University of Rochester. 
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undertaken to ascertain specifically the effect of differences in 
the organic composition of the culture medium upon the electro- 
phoretic potential of Escherichia coli. 

MATERIALS AND IMETHODS 

Ctdiure media. For the present investigation 35 different 
culture media were used. In their preparation the ingredients 
were made to vary both qualitativelj’- and quantitatii'cly. The 
greater emphasis was placed on the latter tj’pe of variation, since 
in this respect each medium differed from all others, while qualil.n- 
tively there were 5 important differences. "Fhe composition of 
each medium is recorded in table 1, where each different combina- 
tion is given a key number for convenience of designation in tliis 
report. 

The agar, peptone and meat extract emploj^ed were Difeo 
products. Fhesh, deflbrinafed rabhit-biood was used in medium 
35. Only distilled water was employed. All media were dis- 
pensed in Pyrex glassware and with the exception of medium 35 
were sterilized in the autoclave at from 15 to 18 pounds pressure 
for 20 minutes. To prevent evaporation, the media were stored 
in an icebox. A few hours before inoculation, however, they were 
placed at 37°C. to raise the temperature to that used for incuba- 
tion. 

Test organism. The strain of Escherichia coli used in this 
study was isolated from human feces in 1927 and has been main- 
tained since then by cultivation on nutrient agar. It was used 
by Lisse and Tittsler (1932), Dozois, Tittsler, Lisse and Davey 
(1932) and Pearce, Lisse and Tittsler (1935) for various studies 
in electrophoresis. On nutrient agar, it produced the "S” tjiic 
of growth. 

Inoculation and incubation of cultures. Since the major purpose 
of this study was to determine whether or not the electrophoretic 
behavior of Escherichia coli was altered by continuous cultivation 
on media of various composition, 10 serial transfers at 24-hour 
intervals were made on each mediiun, except 3l and 35. A uni- 
form starting point for each experiment with each of tlic media 
studied was secured by initiating each experiment from a “stock” 



TABLE 1 


Individual formulae of culture media 


MEDIUM NUMBER 

AQAR 

PEPTONE 

MEAT EXTRACT 

pH 

1 

per cent 

1.0 

percent 

0.5 

■per cent 

0.3 

6.8 

2 

2.0 

0.5 

0.3 

6.8 

3 

3.0 

0.5 

0.3 

6.8 

4 

4.0 

0.5 

0.3 

6.8 

5 

5.0 

0.5 

0.3 

6.8 

6 

2.0 


0.3 

6.7 

7 

2.0 

0.125 

0.3 

6.8 

8 

2.0 

0.25 

0.3 

6.9 

9 

2.0 

0.5 

0.3 

6.9 

10 

2.0 

1.0 

0.3 

6.9 

11 

2.0 

2.0 

0.3 

7.0 

12 

2.0 

3.0 

0.3 

6.9 

13 

2.0 

5.0 

0.3 

7.0 

14 

2.0 

0.5 


6.9 

15 

2.0 

0.5 

0.10 

6.9 

16 

2.0 

0.5 

0.25 

6.8 

17 

2.0 

0.5 

0.5 

6.8 

18 

2.0 

0.5 

1.0 

6.8 

19 

2.0 

0.5 

2.0 

6.7 

20 

2.0 


0.10 

6.6 

21 

2.0 


0.25 

6.6 

22 

2.0 


0.5 

6.6 

23 

2.0 


1.0 

6.6 

24 

2.0 


2,0 

6.5 

25 

2.0 

0.25 


6.9 

26 

2.0 

0.5 


6.9 

27 

2.0 

1.0 


6.9 

28 

2.0 

2.0 


6.9 

29 

2.0 

3.0 


6.9 

30 

2.0 

5.0 


6.9 

31 


0.5 

0.3 

6.8 

32 

1.5 

0.5 

0.3 

6.8 

33 

4.5 

1.5 

0.9 

6.7 

34* 

4.5 

1.5 

0.9 

6.7 

35t 

2.0 

1.0 


7.0 


* This medium also contained 1.5 per cent of glucose. 

t This medium also contained 5.0 per cent of rabbit-blood and 0.8 per cent of 
sodium chloride, added to prevent hemolysis. 
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senes of cultures, carried continuously on standard nutrient near 
(medium 32)^ with transfers everj' 24 hours. To pro\idc Uie 
actual bacteria for observation in the electrophoresis cell, trans- 
fers from the stock culture and from the second, fourth 
seventh and ninth serial transfers on each medium were made to a 
slant of the particular medium under investigation and after 
incubation for from 12 to 15 hours the cells were suspended as 
described below. Thus, bacteria from the first, third, fifth, 
eighth and tenth serial passages were used for electrophoretic 
measurements. All incubations were carried out at 37°C. The 
period of incubation for source cultures was chosen arbitvarilj' 
because seven sets of preliminary experiments showed no differ- 
ences in the electrophoretic migration velocities of bacteria 
derived from cultures which had been incubated for 10, 12, 16, 
20 and 24 hours. 

Preparation of bacterial suspensions for electrophoresis. Tlic 
bacteria were washed from the surface of the agar slant with a 
small amount of double-distilled water, after which the suspension 
was diluted with double-distilled w^ater to a volume of nppro.vi- 
mately 40 cc. and centrifuged to sediment the cells. The clear 
supernatant was discarded and the bacteria were resuspended in 
double-distilled water. This procedure was repeated twice to 
wash the organisms three times. The sedimented mass of bac- 
teria was shaken thoroughly after each centrifugalization to in- 
sure a uniform washing of the indirddual cells. 

After the third washing the bacteria were again suspended in 
double-distilled water, the suspension was filtered through ab- 
sorbent cotton and diluted to an arbitrarily chosen turbidity. 
The suspension was then ready for electrophoretic determina- 
tions. Not more than 8 hours elapsed between the final prepara- 
tion of the suspension and its use in the electrophoretic apparatus. 

The procedure of thrice washing the bacteria was based upon 
the results (table 2) of a comparative study of the electrophoretic 
migration velocity of tvdee and thrice washed cells. The -v-olocity 
of the tlrrice-washed bacteria averaged 20 per cent greater than 
that of the twice-washed, i.e., the migration time in seconds was 
less. The greatest difference between any two of the thrice- 
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washed suspensions was only 0.34 second or 5 per cent, while the 
value was 1.06 seconds or 13 per cent with twice-washed prepara- 
tions. Thus, the third washing increased the uniformity of 
migration velocity. When combined with previous experiences, 
these results established the necessity of using thrice-washed 
cells, if accurate data concerning the intrinsic nature of the bac- 
teria were to be obtained. 

Glassware. Because the electrophoretic migration velocity 
of bacteria is greatly affected even by traces of electrolytes in the 
suspending medium, special attention was given to the quality 

TABLE 2 


Electrophoretic migration time in seconds of twice and of thrice washed bacteria from 
cultures grown on various concentrations of agar 



^ EXPERIMENT 1 j 

1 EXJBRIMEOT! 2 ! 

1 

1 EXPERIMENT 3 

AOAB 



Times washed 




2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

cent 

1 

8.03 

6.93 

9.04 

mm 

8.52 

6.98 

2 

8.14 j 

7.04 

8.52 


8.33 

6.89 

3 

8.01 

6.88 

8.80 

7.02 

8.69 

7.07 

5 

7.99 

6.90 

8.57 

7.09 

8.55 

7.13 

Average 

8.04 

6.91 

8.74 

7.10 

8.52 

7.02 

Percentage 
change. . . 


+16.35 


+23.24 


+21.36 


and cleanliness of all glassware used in the preparation and 
storage of both distilled water and bacterial suspensions. Chemi- 
cally clean PsTex glassware, therefore, was employed exclusively. 

Electrophoresis apparatus. Mudd’s modification of the North- 
rop-Kunitz microscopic electrophoresis apparatus was used. At 
the end of each day’s work, the observation cell was removed 
and treated to render it chemically clean. Prior to making any 
determinations and after recording each set of determinations, 
the apparatus was rinsed thoroughly with double-distilled water. 

The electrophoretic migration velocities were determined at 
depths of five-twelfths, six-twelfths, and seven-twelfths of the 
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inside vertical diameter of the electrophoresis cell. At each spe- 
cific level, ten measurements vrere made, reversing tlie polarity of 
the electrodes after each fifth determination. Thus, 30 measure- 
ments in all were made. The cell was then refilled and a second 
set of measurements made. The two sets were averaged and 
the averages compared. Promded that the dilTcrence Ltween 
them was not greater than 4 per cent, the results were accepted. 
When a greater difference was encountered, a rare occurrence, 
further measurements were made. The values reported arc the 
average number of seconds required for the bacteria to be moved 
a distance of 340 microns under the influence of a potential gra- 
dient of 3.5 volts per centimeter. 

Experimental error. During this investigation and in previous 
studies (Tittsler and Lisse, 1928; Lisse and Tittsler, 1932; 
Tittsler, Lisse and Ferguson, 1932) it was found that the deter- 
minations made on one day might differ by as much as 10 ])er 
cent from those obtained on another day, despite the fact that 
the bacteria under investigation had been gi-own on tlic same lot 
of culture medium and had been handled as far as possible in an 
identical manner. In most instances, howcA'er, the dif7crcnce.s 
observed from day to day were much smaller. TlTien a scries of 
determinations was made on the same day on an individual 
sample, on the other hand, the range of variations seldom ex- 
ceeded 4 per cent. In general, this is in accord with the experi- 
ence of other investigators. Differences as great as 10 per cent, 
therefore, are in certain instances within the range of the experi- 
mental error. 


RESULTS 

The electrophoretic migration velocity of Escherichia coli, 
when measured under strictly uniform conditions, was found to be 
constant regardless of qualitative or quantitative differences in 
the composition of the culture medium. It was also constant 
during serial cultivation on the various media. Obviously, the 
migration velocity was not exactly the same for all of the 200 
suspensions of bacteria. The differences, howe^'er, ivere so .«mall 
that they must be attributed to ex-perimental error. Further- 
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more, they did not parallel either the differences in the culture 
media or the progress of the serial cultivation. 

Since the accumulated data are too voluminous to give in de- 
tail, and because the migration velocity was constant, only the 
summarized results of one typical experiment are presented. In 
this instance, the culture media, nos. 6 to 13 inclusive, were made 
to vary in their content of peptone. The results of electro- 
phoretic migi’ation measurements are recorded in table 3. It is 
evident that the migration velocity of the bacteria was not in- 

TABLE 3 


Eleclrophorelic inigralion time in seconds of hacleria from serial transfers on media 
containing various concentrations of peptone 


PEPTONE* 


SERIAL TRANSFER NUMBER 


AVERAGE 

1 

3 

s 

8 

10 


per cent 

0.00 

6.85 

6.73 

6.68 

6.47 

6.39 

6.62 

0.125 

6.93 

6.49 

6.54 

6.59 

6.32 

6.57 

0.25 

6.93 

6.61 

6.66 

6.42 

6.48 

6.62 

0.50 

6.75 

6 . 77 - 

6.44 

6.48 

6.56 

6.60 

1.0 

6.89 

6.61 

6.63 

6.43 

6.29 

6.57 

2.0 

6.73 

6.11 

6.62 

6.49 


6.49 

3.0 

6.76 

6.40 

6.57 

6.45 

6.25 

6.49 

5.0 

6.78 

6.62 

6.48 

6.57 

6.45 

6.58 

Average . . 

6.83 

6.54 

6.58 

6.49 

6.39 

6.57 


* Each of these media, nos. 6 to 13 inclusive (table 1), contained 0.3 per cent 
of meat extract and 2 per cent of agar. 


fluenced by differences in the concentration of peptone. The 
greatest difference between the migration time of bacteria from 
the first and tenth serial transfers on the same medium (0.125 
per cent peptone) was a decrease of 0.61 second or 8.7 per cent 
and the average difference between all of the first and tenth 
transfers was 0.44 second or 6.4 per cent. The greatest difference 
occurred between the first and third serial transfers, but it was 
only 0.29 second or 4.2 per cent. Differences of this magnitude 
have no significance for they do not exceed the experimental 
error. 
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Similar lesults were obtained with the otlier media listed in 
table 1. 'piere was no e%adence that the migration velocity of 
the bacteria was influenced by any of the qualitative or quantita- 
tive differences m the culture media. The actual differences 
between the velocities of tlie bacteria from eitlier the various 
media or from the different serial transfers were usually less than 
those in the experiment just cited. 

The results of preliminary experiments showed that it was 
necessary to exercise extreme care in the preparation of bacterial 
suspensions to be employed for electrophoretic determinations if 
reliable results were to be expected. The migration velocity was 
affected enormously by slight variations in the pH of tlic dis- 
tilled water in which the bacteria were suspended and by the 
presence of traces of electrol 3 d,es. It was imperative, therefore, 
to employ only double-distilled water for washing and suspending 
the bacteria and to use only chemically clean glassware. 

Electrophoretic measurements were made on more tlian 100 
suspensions of bacteria before and after storage for from 4 to S 
hours at room temperature and the results showed that the mi- 
gration velocity was not altered during that period. 

DISCUSSION 

Since the purpose of this study was to investigate bj’’ tlic elec- 
trophoretic method the effects of differences in the organic com- 
position of the culture medium on the physico-chemical structure 
of bacteria, it w^as necessary to eliminate factors other than 
changes in the bacteria themselves which influence the electro- 
phoretic migration velocity and to determine the rate of migration 
under strictly uniform conditions. The presence of even traces 
of electrolytes in the suspending medium are known to produce 
enormous changes in the migration velocity (Northrop and De- 
ICruif, 1922; Winslow, et al., 1923 and 192G). Thus, it was im- 
perative to wash the bacteria until they were free of^ all 
extraneous electrobdes and metabolic products. _ As described 
pre\’iously, only thrice-washed bacteria, double-distilled water, 
chemicaUy clean glassware, and a standardized procedure were 
employed. Under these conditions significant differences m the 
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observed electrophoretic migration velocity indicate an alteration 
of the physico-chemical constitution of the cells and, conversely, 
the maintenance of a fixed velocity is evidence that the bacteria 
have not changed. 

A pertinent question is whether or not every change in a bac- 
terium must necessarily be reflected by an altered electrophoretic 
migration velocity or, conversely, whether or not every change in 
the electrophoretic migration velocity must be an indication of 
an alteration in the physico-chemical composition of the cell. 
It is conceivable that certain alterations in the cell might occur 
without changing its electrophoretic potential. Such changes, 
however, would have to be independent of the cell wall and could 
not involve variations in ionic diffusion. Apart from such un- 
known, but theoretically possible changes, it follows that con- 
stancy of the electrophoretic migration velocity of bacteria is 
strong evidence, yet not necessarily proof, that the cells have not 
changed. 

On the basis that a constant electrophoretic velocity of cells 
indicates no change in the bacteria, Escherichia coli grown on a 
multiplicity of culture media was able to propagate without 
change. These results are interesting because of their bearing 
on the subject of bacterial dissociation and variation, and suggest 
that it would be profitable to extend this type of investigation 
to embrace studies of the effect on the electrophoretic potential 
of introducing into the culture medium substances, such as 
sodium, calcium and hthium chlorides, which are known to cause 
bacterial dissociation. The results of such observations will be 
presented in a forthcoming paper. 

SUMMARY 

The electrophoretic velocity of Escherichia coli, when measured 
under strictly uniform conditions, remained constant during 
serial cultivation on a wide variety of culture media differing 
qualitatively and quantitatively in their organic ingredients. 

The constant electrophoretic velocity of the bacteria is con- 
sidered to constitute strong evidence, but not necessarily proof, 
that the physico-chemical composition of the cells was not 
changed by variations in the culture medium. 
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The tubercle bacillus possesses certain individual character- 
istics which differentiate it from other microorganisms. This 
organism shows a resistance to certain physical and chemical 
agents similar to that noted for spore-forming types of fungi. 
Yet, the existence of spores for tubercle bacilli has been a matter 
of suggestion rather than fact because of the difficulties in demon- 
strating such a definition. It is conceivable that if spore forms 
existed for tubercle bacilli under adverse conditions, this more 
resistant type would develop a variable protection against physi- 
cal and chemical agents in proportion to the nature and number 
of forms present. 

The addition of hpin and waxy-like materials to the bacillary 
body by enhanced anabolism (when growing under favorable 
nutrient conditions) might result in a protection to certain 
physical and chemical agents. This suggests the possibihty of 
so-called natmal resistant forms as distinguished from spore 
forms. The latter view appears to be favored by the exceptional 
resistance of tubercle bacilli to drying, extreme vacuums (Potter, 
1935 and 1937), and their abihty to remain viable for long periods 
of time under favorable conditions (Corper and Cohn, 1933). 
Weinzirl (1933), however, found no material protection from heat 
and chemical agents vffien the fat content had been increased. 

In an earher paper representing a study of the thermolability 
of the tubercle bacillus (Corper and Cohn, 1937), we presented 
an improved method of determining the survival of tubercle 
baciUi after exposure to heat and noted theh' high resistance to 
temperatures affecting other microorganisms detrimentally. At 
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60°C., fine suspensions (1 mgm.) of human tubercle bacilli in a 
bi^ered isotonic solution of pH 7.0 were killed within a few 
minutes; while at 50°C., the bacilli surs'ivcd for 5 hours; and at 
45°C., for 8 daj'-s. The importance of exact quantitative estima- 
tions of the suspensions of the bacilli and control of the conditions 
of experiment were also stressed. Occasionally, and for unex- 
plained reasons, a test would give a survival time differing from 
that found in the ordinary’’ run of experiments even though young 
actively growing cultures were used for making the suspensions. 
In order to gain a further insist into this unusual phenomenon 
■which made some of our data vary in consistency, further obser- 
vations w'ere planned to learn, if possible, the mechanism of this 
variation in the cultures of the bacilli. 

EXPBRiaiENTAL P^VRT 

The apparatus used in the heat tests w’as essentially the same 
as that used in the earlier studies (Corper and Cohn, 1937) with 
a few additional improvements in refinement. A more delicately 
controlled heat box w'as prepared, capable of simultaneously 
accommodating two test exposures and maintaining the contained 
fluid exactly at the same temperature as indicated by two ther- 
mometers immersed in each bottle and readily read from tlie out- 
side of the box (see fig. 1). In addition, the pipettes used for rc- 
mo-ving samples for test were prepared with traps so that the 
liquid containing the bacilli remained entirely in the exposure 
bottle (see fig. 2). The technic and method used in the heat 
tests were essentially the same as that reported in the prc\dous 
paper (Corper and Cohn, 1937). In order to control the ap- 
paratus and prove the consistency of duplicate tests, the same 
suspension or two separate suspensions made from the same 
culture tube or two separate suspensions made from different 
culture tubes of the same age and on the same medium were nin 
at 55°C., side by side in the two test bottles. The results showed 
no significant variations under these different conditions, e.g., 
human tubercle bacilli (human a-vdrulent, 3 weeks old, grown on 
inspissated broth whole egg medium, 1 mgm. per cubic centi- 
meter) from two different culture tubes showed absence of via- 
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bility only after one-and-a-quarter hours. At the one-hour 
interval, viability still persisted. Likewise, duplicate suspensions 
(1 mgm. per cubic centimeter) made from the same culture tube 
also showed no appreciable difference in susceptibihty to heat 
exposure. Using these preliminary experiments as controls. 




suspensions made from different mediums were studied for their 
survival time after exposure to heat and chemicals. 

The earhest clue to a varying resistance of human tubercle 
bacilli grown on different mediums was noted during the course 
of a study on the thermolability of tubercle bacilli. At that 
time, all tests were performed with whole egg medium without 
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broth. Since then, and in later duplication tests. Imitli was 
added to some of the mediums witli a con.sequent increase in tlu' 
sur'v i'v al time of tl)e bacilli. It had been noted prc\'io(islv 
the addition of broth to a medium for the cultivation of sniall 
numbers of human tubei-cle bacilli was of no significance (Corper 
and Cohn, 1933) and it was therefore omitted from the in.spissatcd 
egg jmlk medium recommended for discerning the prc.scncc of 
small numbers of tubercle bacilli. It was recognized, how('V('r, 
that when the weight of bacilli to be obtained from a culture was 
a factor, the addition of broth resulted in a heavier final growtli 
as compared with the amount obtained in broth-free mediums 
of like composition. The following results are illustrative of 
such findings: the moist Aveight of bacillary growth obtained 
from a tube of inspissated broth whole-egg medium after (5 weeks 
AA^as 0.249 gram; AA’hile on the broth-free medium, the moist 
Aveight Avas 0.056 gi-am. In other Avords, it recpiires four tubes 
of inspissated broth-free Avhole-egg medium to yield as much 
culture mass as one tube of inspissated broth Avhole-cgg jnedium. 

Tifiien determined by deh^'dration OA'cr pho.sphoric tudiydride 
in a A'acuum desiccator, the water content of the bacilK'uy jnass 
Avas practicall)^ identical for the cultures on the broth and the 
broth-free medium, each aA’CJ'aging about 73 per cent moisture. 

THE THER.AIAL RESISTA.VCE OF TUBERCEE BACIiaa OB'l’AI.VEI) I’ltOM 
A'ARIOUS MEDIUMS AND UNDER A ARIOUS CONDITIONS 

To determine the thermal re.sistance of human tubereh' baeilli 
(gi-OAA-n AAuth or AA-ithout broth on Avholc-cgg mediums eontaiiiiiig 
glycerol), several plantings (5 or G) of the same strains avcic made 
on the respective medium. Cultures of the same age and grown 
under the same conditions A\-ere then u.sed for making fine sus- 
pensions. The results of the surA-iA'al time of virulent human 
tubercle bacilli, strain H-7, after e.vposure to heal (53° and 55°C,) 
is recorded in table 1. 

Briefljq it is to be noted from table 1 that at 53°C. vinileni 
human tubercle bacilli fH-7) taken from broth containing whole- 
egg medium survive for 1) hours, Avhile the bacilli taken from 
the broth-free Avhole-egg medium survive for only 45 minutes. 
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At 55°C., the culture on broth survives for 45 minutes, while 
on the broth-free culture it survives for only 15 minutes. That 
this is not a function of the number of viable bacilli in the original 
suspensions is shown by the control dilution test in which growth 
occurred in a dilution of one-hundred-millionth of a milligram in 
all cases. 

In asimilar experiment, a comparison of thermal resistance was 
made between the bacilli gi’own on inspissated broth whole-egg 
medium and those grown on broth agar medium (standard gly- 


TABLE 1 

Thermal resistance of virulent human tubercle bacilli (H-7) cultured on inspissated 
broth whole-egg medium as compared with the same strain cultured without broth 






BURTIVAL TIME 



CONTROL DILUTION 
IN MILLIGRAMS FOR 
VIABILITY OP BACILLI 
IN THE SUSPENSIONS 

OLYCEROIi WHOtE-EaO 
MEDITTM 

TEMPER- 

ATUREf 

Immediately 

15 minutes 

a 

S 

n 

45 minutes 

1 hour 

E 

9 

O 

M 

1 

1 

sJQ 

0 

10-* 

lO-’ 

io-« 

With hroth 

‘C. 

53 

2* 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

42 

0 

2 

3 

4 

Without broth. . . . 

53 

2 

3 

4 

5‘ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

With broth 

55 

2 

3 

3 

4‘ 

0 

B 

B 

B 

2 

3 

3» 

Without broth 

55 

2 

4= 

0 

0 

0 

B 

B 

B 

2 

3 

5> 


* The numeral given indicates the number of weeks when first appearance of 
growth was noted (3 culture tubes being used for each test). When used, the 
exponent indicates the number of tubes of the three which were positive. 

t The subcultures used for this experiment were one month old. The concen- 
tration of the suspension as tested was 1 mgm. of bacilli per cubic centimeter. 


cerol agar medium which requires heat'y plantings of 1 mgm. per 
cubic centimeter or more for successful culture). On the agar 
medium, the weight of culture yield was large compared with 
other mediums, yet the water content of the bacillary masses 
showed no appreciable difference: 74.8 and 73.5 per cent respec- 
tively for glycerol broth agar and inspissated broth whole- 
egg medium. 

The results of the thermal resistance experiments with these 
bacilh are recorded in table 2. 
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A comparison was also made of the thermal resistance (53’ niul 
55°C.) of fine suspensions of avirulent human tubercle bacilli 
grown on glycerol broth agar and inspissated broth wholc-cgg 
medium. At 53°C. the egg medium cultures survived l-J hours, 
and the broth agar medium cultures sur\'ived only 30 minutes! 
At 55°C. the egg medium cultures su^^^ved one hour, and those 
taken from broth agar sur\dved only for 15 minutes. All controls 


TABLE 2 

Thermal resistance of avirulent human tubercle bacilli cultured on inspissated broth 
whole-egg medium as compared with the same strain on broth agar medium 






flunnvALTniE 



CONTROL DILCTTON 
r.v KiLUOnufs ron 
^^AI!rL^^r or BACILLI 
t.v THE srsrr.vsio.vs 

MEDIUM 1 

g 

K 

g * 
a 

*0 

'S 

a 

B 

B 

f-t 

15 minutes 

2 : 
”3 

a 

6 

o 

fO 

45 minutes 

1 hour 

hours 

E 

o . 
o 

JS 

1 

o 

E 

3 

O 

10-* 


Iff-* 

Broth whole-egg* . . . 

'C. 

53 

2t 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

5» 

1 

'o-' 

0 

0 

3 

■ 

Broth agar 

53 

3 

4 

5- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

II 

Broth whole-egg .... 

o5 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4' 

0 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

D 

Broth agar 

55 

2 

8* 

m 

1 

m 

m 

-- 

— 


2 

3 

H 


* All these mediums contained glycerol. 

t The subcultures used for the SS'C. test were one month old and for the Sa’C. 
tests, eighteen days old. The concentration of the suspensions as tested was 1 
mgm. of bacilli per cubic centimeter. 

t The numeral given indicates the number of weeks when the first appearance 
of growth was noted (3 culture tubes being used for each test). The exponent, 
when used, indicates the number of tubes of the three which were positive. 


showed growth in dilutions of the suspensions to onc-hund red- 
millionth milligram per cubic centimeter. 

Of the factors which may play a part in the resistance of the 
tubercle bacilli, the age of the culture is particularly significant. 
Therefore, the same strain of virulent human tubercle bacilli 
was planted at different intervals so as to be 3 and G weeks old 
at time of test. These w^ere compared at 53° and 55°C., and 
some of the results are recorded in table 3. 

A comparison of the thermal resistance of the cultures grown 
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for 3 and 6 weeks showed no appreciable differences at 53° and 
55°C. At 53°C., the young culture was shghtly more resistant 
to heat. 

In a series of experiments to determine the effect of the age of 
the suspension as a factor in the resistance of the bacilli to heat, 
it was found that a suspension allowed to remain at room tem- 
perature for one or two days after preparation shouted a shght 
increase in resistance, up to two days, while it became slightly 
less than that of the original suspension at five days. This 
phenomena was not a function of agglutination of the suspension 


TABLE 3 

Thermal resistance of virulent human tubercle bacilli (H-7) cultured for different 
time intervals on inspissated broth whole-egg medium 



of growth was noted (3 culture tubes being used for each test). When used, the 
exponent indicates the number of tubes of the three which were positive. 


from standing since the growth limit tests revealed practically 
the same growth extinction dilution (down to 10~^ mgm. per 
cubic centimeter dilution) for the original (control) and test 
(time interval) suspension. 

THE RESISTANCE OP TUBERCLE BACILLI OBTAINED IN VARIOUS 
WATS TO ACETIC ACID 

In earher experiments, it was found that human tubercle bacilli 
are particularly susceptible to the action of acetic acid (Corper 
and Uyei, 1930; and Cohn, 1933). For this reason and because 
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of the favorable time of lethal action of the acetic acid, vc chose 
this agent for testing the resistance of the tubercle ’bacilli to 
chemicals. 

The methods used are essentiall)^ the same used in a previous 
study (Cohn, 1934). Briefly: to 0.5 cc. of 5 per cent acetic acid 
was added 0.5 cc. of fine suspension of tubercle bacilli containing 
0.1 mgm. of bacilli per cubic centimeter. The mixtxiro was 
incubated at 37°C. for various time intervals, the action of the 

TABLE 4 


The effect of 2.S per cent acetic acid on human tubercle bacilli cultured on inspissated 
broth whole-egg medium as compared with the same strains cultured on the sane 
medium without broth and on glycerol broth agar 





simnrAL toic 


CONTROL rarnov 
iNuiLUonAuvroR 
nADiLTTT or DAnm 
iN'ntn«r^pi:N''roNs 

OLTCEnOL ilEWtms 

CTRAIN* or 
BACILLI 1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

3 

Q 

6 

S 

s 

3 

a 

S 

1 hour 

1 

io-< 



Broth whole-egg 

H-7 

2t 

3 

1 

4 

5' 

0 

2 

3 

•I 

Whole-egg 

H-7 

2 

5> 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 

Broth whole-egg 

Avirulent 

human 

2 

! 3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Broth agar 

Avirulent 

I human 

2 

I 

1 4= 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

i 

3 

! 

1 

1 


* The cultures of H-7 were 25 days old and of “nvirulont human" were 5 weeks 
old. 

t The numeral given indicates the number of weeks when the first appearance 
of growth was noted (3 culture tubes being used for each test). When u^ed, the 
exponent indicates the number of tubes of the three which were positive. 

acetic acid was interrupted by dilution to 50 cc. by means of 
0.9 per cent sodium chloride solution, and finally neutralized 
with 0.6 cc. 6 per cent sodium hydroxide solution. Tlio final 
reaction was slightly alkaline to a phenolphthalein indicator. 
The \dability of the bacilli was determined by planting on an 
imspissated egg yolk medium (Corper and Cohn, 1933). 

In table 4 are recorded the results of the lethal action of acetic 
acid on fine suspensions of avirulent and\'irulcnt human tubercle 
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bacilli obtained from inspissated broth whole-egg medium, the 
same medium without broth, and glycerol broth agar. 

The experiments recorded in table 4 give illustrative results, 
indicating that bacilh obtained from inspissated whole egg me- 
diums containing broth are more resistant to the lethal action 


TABLE 5 

The effect of S.S per cent acetic acid on virulent human tubercle bacilli cultured for 
different time intervals on inspissated broth whole-egg mediums 


AQB OF 
CtJLTURE 

SURVIVAL TQIB 

CONTROL DILtJTION IN 
MILHORAM0 FOR VIABILITT 
OF BACILLI m TER 
BUSPBNBIONS 

1 

Immedi- 

ately 

30 

winates 

i 45 
llminutea 

1 hour 

11 hours 

! 

U hours 

10-* 

10-« j 

10-* 

Iced'S 





■1 





3 

2* 

3 

4» 

51 


0 

2 

2 

3 

6 

j 

2 

3 

3 

4 

H 

0 i 

1 

2 

2 

3 


* The numeral given indicates the number of weeks when the first appearance 
of growth was noted (3 culture tubes being used for each test). When used, the 
exponent indicates the number of tubes of the three which were positive. 


TABLE 6 

The survival time of human tubercle bacilli as compared with avian tubercle bacilli 
cultured on broth whole-egg medium 


TBMFBRATTTRB OF 

EXPO BURE 

BVMAK’ TVBBBCtB BACIUJ 

AVIAN TUBERCLE BACILLI 

’C. 

•r. 



50 

122 

6 hours 

5J + days 

55 

131 

1 hour 

8 hours 

60 

140 

15 nunutes 

30 minutes 

65 

149 

Almost immediately 

Within 15 minutes 


* The suspensions used in these experiments contained 1 mgm. of bacilli per 
cubic centimeter. 


of acetic acid than the same bacilli cultured on either inspissated 
whole-egg without broth or glycerol broth agar. It shows the 
same increased resistance to acetic acid noted previously for heat. 
In a manner identical to those on thermal resistance, the ex- 
periments on the resistance to the action of acetic acid of cultures 
of varying ages revealed no significant differences as shown in 
table 5. 
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THE THERMAL RESISTANCE OF A^aAN TUBERCLE BACILLI 

In an earlier paper, we reported the t}}ermal-rcsistnricc of 
human tubercle bacilli when cultured on inspissated whole-egc 
medium without broth. At that time no comparison between 
human and aidan tubercle bacilli on the same medium was given. 
Therefore, it was of interest to compare the thermal resistance 
of a strain of newly isolated avian tubercle bacilli (isolated from 
the liver of a chicken in 1936) with a strain of human tubercle 
baciUi on the same medium (inspissated broth whole-cgg). The 
results of such tests are briefly recorded in table 6. 

A comparison of the thermal resistance of fine suspensions of 
avian and human tubercle bacilli shows tlie a\'ian strain to be 
decidedly more resistant to the letlial effects of heat. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In studying the thermal and chemical (acetic acid) resistance 
of human tubercle bacilli, it was found that the tjTie of medium 
on which the bacilli had been cultured was a determining factor 
in the resistance of these baciUi. Those cultured on egg mediums 
containing broth usually showed a greater resistance to heat and 
acetic acid than those cultured in the absence of broth. Like- 
wise, bacilli cultured on whole-egg mediums with broth showed a 
greater resistance than those cultured on glycerol broth agar. 
The age of the culture, within certain limits of from 3 to G weeks, 
appeared to exert no appreciable effect on the resistance of the 
bacilli. There v/as no apparent relation betiveen the ability of a 
medium to support the growth of small numbers of tubercle 
bacilli and thermal lability or resistance to acetic acid. The use 
of varying types of mediums, besides errors in technic, probably 
account for the wide variations in thermal resistance noted for 
tubercle bacilli in the hterature. The thermal survival time of 
a\dan tubercle bacilli exceeded that noted for human tubercle 
bacilh under the same conditions of culture and heat e.xposurc.' 

1 We are grateful to Mr. L. D. Miller for assisting with the technical ph.-.s-’s of 
this study. 
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STUDIES ON CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS, PHYSI- 
OLOGY AND PATHOGENICITY OF STRAIN TYPES 
OF PHYTOMONAS STEWARTIi 

S. S. IVANOFF, A. J. RIKER and H. A. DETTWILER 
The Deparimenl of Plant Pathology, University of Wisconsin 

Received for publication August 6, 1937 
I. INTEODtrCTION 

Interest in bacterial wilt or Stewart’s wilt disease of corn 
{Zea mays L.) caused by Phytomonas stewarti (Smith) Bergey 
et al. has recently been stimulated by several epidemics, espe- 
cially that of 1932, which caused serious injury to field corn and the 
destruction of entire fields of Golden Bantam sweet corn in many 
parts of the United States. This epidemic was remarkable be- 
cause of its severity and extent and because of certain s3Tnptoms 
found. Besides the now well known diagnostic symptom of leaf 
striping which, until that time, was not emphasized and hardly 
mentioned by the earlier workers (Stewart, 1897, Smith, 1914), 
other symptoms were evident, such as dry cavities or wet rotting 
in the stalk, blackening of the lower portion of young plants, 
and other less conspicuous symptoms, which caused some doubt 
as to whether this was the true Stewart’s disease described earlier. 
In addition the cultures from diseased tissue showed some charac- 
teristics unlike those described by Smith (1898, 1901, 1914). 
These and related problems have stimulated studies by a number 
of investigators (Ivanoff, 1933a, 1933b, 1935, 1936; Ivanoff and 
Riker, 1936; Wellhausen, 1935; Elliott, 1935; Frutchey, 1936, 
and others). 

The existence of bacterial wilt organisms differing in degree of 
pathogenicity and in some cultural and physiological characters 

* Approved for publication by the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. The photographs were made by Eugene Herrling. 
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was reported by Iyano£f (1933a, 1933b). Holbcrt ct al. (1933) 
noted strains causing “bacterial leaf blight of dent corn/' aj)! 
patently the striped leaf condition induced by P. slararH. 
McCuIIock (1918) noted two tj^pes of yellow colonics from corn 
infected with Stewart’s disease. One had a smooth, fiat surfatv. 
the other a deSnite central depression, resembling a cr.ntcr. 
However, the organisms appeared identical in virulence, chanc- 
ter of infection, general cultural characteristics, and morpliolog\-, 
including the lack of flagella. 

The present studies deal mainly with: (1) morphologic ami 
staining characteristics, (2) cultural characteristics on various 
media, (3) ph 3 ''siological and phj'sico'chemical characteristic.^, 
(4) degrees of pathogenicitj^, (5) correlation between amount of 
gum produced and pathogcnicitj’’, and (6) occurrence and (li.<- 
tribution of the strains in the United Stales. 

II. SOURCE AND ORIGIN OF THE CULTURES 

The cultures were isolated from many varieties of corn in 
various localities at different times. Kinetcen cultures were 
progenies of single cells, and three, each representing a different 
strain type, were derived from colonies and were included for 
comparison. The cultures were tested for pathogenicity on 
inbreds and crosses from the Golden Bantam variety, klost of 
the determinations were made with all the cultures, but a few 
were conducted with representative t}Tie cultures as mentioned 
in the text. A list of the cultures with their histories is given in 
table 1. The 22 cultures have been grouped, tentatively, on the 
basis of their several characteristics into iy'pcs A, B, and C. 

in. MORPHOLOGY OF THE BACTERIAL CELLS ANP THEIR STAIN- 
ING REACTIONS 

The organisms were all small rods with rounded ends. Meas- 
urements on negative nigrosin preparations were made with a 
filar micrometer on 100 cells of 48-hour-old and 4- to n-wcek-old 
cultures, respectiveb^ grown on nutrient glucose agar slants at 
24°C. No significant differences were found among the varimm 
48-hour-old cultures in the average size of the individual cells. 
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the dimensions varying from 0.4 to 0.8^ in width and from 0.9 
to 2.2/i in length, with an average of 0.6 by l.Gju. Conspicuous 
differences were noted after 4 to 5 weeks, however, in the length 
of the cells in three groups of cultures (characterized later). 
The cells of type C ranged from about 0.8 to 5.0ju in length, 

TABLE 1 


Origin of Phylomonas slewarli cultures used 


TYPE 

DESIGNA- 
TION OF 
CELTURB 

CORN FROM WHICH CULTURE 
WAS ISOLATED 

STATE WHERE 
CORN WAS GROWN 

TEAR OF 
ISOLA- 
TION 

ORIGIN 


1 

Golden Bantam 

Virginia 

1931 

Single cell 


2 

Golden Bantam 

Virginia 

1931 

Colony 


3 

Golden Early Market 

Wisconsin* 

1932 

Single cell 


4 

Golden Early Market 

Wisconsin*t 

1932 

Single cell 


5 

Golden Bantam 

Wisconsin 

1933 

Single cell 


6 

Dent corn (inbred)t 

Wisconsin 

1933 

Single cell 


7 

Learning 

Illinois 

1933 

Single cell§ 


8-12 

Learning 

Illinois 

1933 

Single celllf 


13 

Learning 

Illinois 

1933 

Single cell§ 


14-15 

Learning 

Illinois 

1933 

Single celiy 


16 

Golden Bantam 

Illinois 

1933 

Single cell 


17 

Country Gentleman 

Illinois 

1933 

Colony 


18 

Dent corn (inbred)t 

Illinois 

1933 

Single cell 


19 

Dent cornj 

Ohio 

1932 

Single cell 


20 

Dent cornt 

Iowa 

1932 

Single cell 


21 

Golden Glow 

Wisconsin 

1933 

Colony 


22 

Golden Bantam 

Illinois 

1933 

Single cell 


* Seed from which the plants were grown was obtained from the eastern United 
States. 

t Culture isolated from a larva of Diabrolica longicornis Say. 
t Variety undetermined. 

§ Single cell culture derived from a single cell parent culture. 

If Sister cultures of 7. 

II Sister cultures of 13. 

about 10 to 25 per cent being longer than 3.0ju. The unusually 
long cells were often beaded. Long cells were noted less fre- 
quently in t3q5e B than in type C. No long ceUs were observed 
in the type A cultures. 

Of the strains grown in nutrient broth or on nutrient-glucose- 
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agar slants none iras found to be motile in hanging drops. All 
were gram-negative and not acid-fast at various stages of growth. 
No endospores were found. 

IV. GROWTH AND COLONY CHARACTERS 

Distinguishing characters were noted when the cultures were 
grown on nutrient glucose agar (composition ; beef e.vtract, 3 
grams; peptone, 10 grams; glucose, 10 grams; agar, 17 grams; 


TABLE 2 

Grouping of £S bacterial wilt cultures into three main strain types on the basis of 
characters shown on nutrient glucose agar, after 14 days incubation at !4°C. 


1 

TTPE A (iKCLtJDlNQ 

1 TTFE » (INCLUDINO 

1 TYPE C (iNriUDlVO 


CULTURES 1 TO 12) 

rORTORES 13 TO 19) 

COLTCnE.1 20 TO Jl) 


I. On agar plates 


Color 

Yellow (orange) 

Yellow (lemon) 

Yellow (crc.im) 

Diameter of colonies. . . . 

10 to 12 mm. 

8 to 10 mm. 

3 to 5 mm. 

Consistency 

Butyrous to bu- 

Viscid 

Somewhat 


tyrous-viscid 


membranous 

Surface 

Smooth or era- 

Smooth or con- 

Smooth 


teriform and 

centrically ringed 



slightly rough 


1 

Elevation of growth 

Convex 

Raised 

Flat 


II. On agar slants 


Amount of growth 

Abundant 

Abundant 

Slight 

Form of growth 

Spreading 

Mucoid* 

Filiform 


* Growth runs down the slant to the bottom of culture tube. For otlicr 
terms see Society of American Bacteriologists, Committee on Bacteriological 
Technic. 1933. Pure culture study of bacteria, 1, 10-12. 


and water to make up a liter, with pH adjusted to about 7.0), 
and on other media. 

The colony characters varied quantitatively within a tjpe. 
For example, cultures 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of tj-pe A had a 
less intense orange-yellow color and were less \dscid than cultures 

1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the same tjqie. 

The growths on nutrient glucose agar slants were also charac- 
teristic in amount, form, and consistency (table 2). 
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The growth of the various cultures in Ivanoff’s liquid medium 
(for composition of medium cf. Ivanoff, 1933b) differed con- 
siderably from that on nutrient glucose agar. The cultures of 
types A and B, and some of type C grew verj’- well in both. 
Three cultures of tj^ie B (13, 14, and 15, all sister single-cell 
cultures originating from a common mother culture also of single- 
cell origin), however, made very scanty growth on the solid 
medium and no growth in the liquid medium. 

The data obtained with ammonium-phosphate mineral- 
salts glucose agar, potato-glucose agar, corn agar, soil agar, prune 



TVPE A TYPE B TYPE C 


Fig. 1. Colonies of Three Types of Phytomonas stewarti Grown on Nutri- 
ent Glucose Agar Plates at 24 °C. 

Tlie cultures differ in various characters including pathogenicity (see tables 
2, 4 and 5). 


agar, and cabbage-extract agar have no additional determinative 
significance and are omitted. 

Other tests were made as follows: 

Gelatin stabs (10 per cent gelatin in water, at pH 7.0, and in- 
cubated at 20°C.) were made with all cultures. The growth 
after 3 weeks’ incubation was slight but uniform, the line of 
puncture was filiform, and no liquefaction was observed. The 
medium appeared unchanged. 

The litmus milk test (90 grams of powdered skim milk plus 
litmus, added to a liter of water) showed no great differences among 
the various cultures after three weeks’ gi-owth at 28°C. The 
pH varied with the cultures from about 5.5 to 6.5, with slight 
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changes of color induced in the medium. K,, j <„• ponim ^oih- 
was nofcd. 

Production of indol was tested with Bohme’s solution (nu'ditini 
used: beef extract, 3 grams: tiyptophane peptone (Diffo), jo 
giams, and ^^ater to make a liter, with jjll adjusted to 7.0). 
Jjidol n as nhsGnt from all cultuvcs except those used as coat rob 
on this test. 

None of the cultures hydrol 3 ’-zed starch in Petri di.di eiilliire'^. 

These four tests failed to demonstrate ain" significant (lifftM- 
ences among the cultures studied, but are useful in definitig 
characteristics apparentlj’- common to tlie species J\ slnrnrli. 

V. PHYSIOLOGICAL AKD PHYSICO-CIIEMIC.VL TESTS 

The ranges of temperatures at which the various wilt cult me.'; 
grow, as weZf as the optimum temperatures, wore (fetenniiK'd. 
Each culture was run in triplicate in brotli and tiie trials wi're 
performed twice. No growth was observed at 4°('., tlicre was 
onty slight growth at 8“ and 12°C., and only a few cultures showed 
perceptible growth at 37°C. The optimum temperature for the 
various cultures ranged from 28° to 32°C. The slight dilTcreiwcs 
noted among the various cultures were not considered significant. 

The optimum pH was near 7.0 Abundant growtli of all cul- 
tures in nutrient glucose broth was observed after (wo weeks from 
pH 6.0 to pH 8.0. On the acid side growth dccreasetl at 5.5 
but was still marked at 4.5 and absent at 4.0 from all cultures. 
On the alkaline side growtli decreased at about S.5. 

Fermentation of various carbon sources by the 22 wilt cidtun"- 
was investigated with three basic media, nutrient broth, annno- 
nium-phosphate rainez-al-salts medium, and j^cast-water mineral- 
salts medium.- The carbon sources tested are listed in fable 3. 

" The composition of these media M'as as follows; 

Xutvient broth— Parke, DavisandCo peptone, lOf’ram''; ArminirXt)('efe\trai t, 

3 grams; carbon source, 10 grams; and water to make n liter 

Ammonium-phosphato-mineral'.salts medium— aminoimim ph<)■^^l^lat(■ 
basic), 10 grams; potassium chloride, 0 2 gram; magiipsmin '•iilpliatc. 0 2 gram; 
carbon source, 10 grams; and wafer to make a liter. 

Yeast'Watcr-mineraJ-salts medium— yeast water e\traet, KK) ; magin -unn 
sulphate, 0.2 gram; sodium ehloridc, 0 2 gram; potassium pho-phate (dilu-n ), 
0.2 gram; calcium chloride, 0 1 gram; carbon source, 10 grams, and uater to in iki 

a liter. 
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The basic media and the carbon sources were adjusted to pH 
7.0, sterilized separately, then mixed, and the reaction again 
checked and readjusted if needed. Each source of carbon was 
tested in each of the basic media in triplicate with the various 
cultures from 2 to 5 times. The pH readings were taken with a 

TABLE 3 

Hydrogen-ion concentration induced after S weeks at B4°G. by Phytomonas stewarti 
cultures in nutrient broth with stated sources of carbon* 


CABBON SOUBCE 


s 

h* 

H 9 

§ a 

& ^ 
u 

Glucoso 

O 

o 

3 

t- 

.3 

O 

cn 

O 

u 

'3 

O 

Lnctoso 

Sucrose 

O 

m 

& 

*3 

a 

pd 

2 

S 

m 

Inulin 

Dextrin 

Glycerol 

■3 

(9 

S 

<5 

m 

Pectm 

NO ADDED 
BON SOUS 


1 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

5.9 

6.3 

8.2 

7.9 

7.8 

8.4 

6.6 

7.0 

7.6 

7.7 

7.9 


2 

6.0 

6.1 

6.5 

5.8 

6.0 

7.9 

8.4 


8.2 

6.8 

6.0 



8.4 


3 

5.8 

5.6 

5.9 

5.8 

5.9 

8.6 

8.2 


laE 

iaEi 

6.7 

7.7 

7.7 

8.3 

A . 

4 

5.8 

6.0 

5.9 

5.8 

imi; 

8.5 

8.4 


8.5 

6.9 

6.1 



8.6 


5 

5.5 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

5.7 

8.8 

8.6 


8.5 

6.9 

5.8 



8.9 


6 

5.4 

5.6 

5.8 

5.7 

5.3 

EE 

8.8 


8.2 

6.6 

6.9 

7.7 

7.6 

8.3 


7 

5.4 

5.5 

6.0 

6.3 

6.9 

8.2 

8.2 

7.8 

7.7 

6.6 

6.9 

7.8 

7.7 

8.2 


10 

5.4 

5.6 

6.4 

5.9 

6.9 

8.2 

7.3 

7.8 

8.3 

6.6 

6.0 

7.2 

7.8 

8.3 


14 

5.5 

5.2 

5.7 

5.9 

6.9 

8.3 

8.2 

7.8 

8.3 

6.4 

6.5 

7.8 

7.8 

8.3 


16 

5.4 

5.3 

5.5 

5.1 

5.6 

8.5 

7.2 


8.2 

6.4 

6.7 

7.5 

7.7 

8.4 

B 

17 

5.2 

5.2 

5.5 


5.4 

8.2 

7.7 


8.4 

6.9 

6.9 

7.7 

7.7 

8.2 


18 

5.3 

5.1 

5.8 

4.8 

5.6 

8.6 

8.2 

■ 

8.4 

6.8 

7.1 

7.7 

7.8 

8.3 


19 

5.4 

5.6 

6.0 


5.7 

8.6 

8.7 


8.8 

6.7 

5.6 



8.6 

( 

20 

5.6 

5.7 

6.5 

5.8 

5.4 

8.3 


■ 

8.0 

6.2 

6.1 

7.6 

7.7 

8.1 


21 

4.9 

5.3 

5.8 

5.7 

5.4 

7.4 

7.1 


7.4 

6.5 

laB! 

7.3 

7.7 

7.5 


22 

5.4 

5.3 

6.1 


5.2 

8.2 

8.2 

1 

8.2 

6.3 

6.8 

7.4 

7.7 


Nc 

ne 



6.9 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

B 

■ 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 


7.1 

7.0 


* The composition of this medium is given in the text. Determinations on 
several sister single-cell cultures are omitted. 


quinhydrone electrode usually after 3 weeks of incubation, al- 
though in some trials readings were also taken after one and four 
weeks. A summar 3 '- of results of trials with nutrient broth, 
which serves as a representation of the other studies, is given in 
table 3. The data in this table not only show the variations 
among the cultures but also define the reaction of the species as a 
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whole. These studies on carbon sources may be summarized as 
follows: (1) Acid reaction was induced by all cultures in media 
containing glucose, le^oilose, galactose, lactose, and glycerol. 
(2) Alkaline reaction or no change was induced by all cultures in 
media containing maltose, starch, inulin, dextrin, salicin, and 
pectin, and in the basal media containing no added source of 
carbon. (3) With sucrose and mannitol all the cultures were 
acid after one week. However, the reaction varied after 3 weeks 
as discussed later. 

The amount of growth in these media differed with the source 
of carbon and the culture. As a rule all cultures of tj^pes A and 
B grew'^ better wdth all carbon sources than the cultures of t}'pc C. 
Likewise, the cultures grew very w'ell wdtli glucose, Icvulose, 
galactose, lactose, sucrose, glycerol and mannitol but produced 
moderate to slight or no growth with maltose, starch, inulin, 
dextrin, salicin, pectin, and in the basal media containing no 
added carbon source. 

Quantitative determinations of glucose utilized by the various 
cultures were also made. The method employed was that of 
Shaffer-Hartmann as modified by Stiles, Peterson, and Fred 
(1926). All cultures w'ere growm in nutrient broth with 1 per 
cent glucose. Three trial cultures of each, in triplicate, were 
made. At the end of a 3 weeks’ incubation period, all cultures 
had used approximately 50 per cent of the sugar. There was a 
tendency for the cultures of type A to use slightly more sugar 
within that incubation period than those of the types B and C. 

The length of the incubation period in nutrient glucose broth 
had considerable effect on the hydrogen-ion concentration in- 
duced as shown in figure 2, which is prepared from the averages 
of three trials with all cultures. In these trials the cultures 
were more active than those reported in table 3, probably owing 
to better aeration. Doubtless the same shift toward a more 
alkaline reaction would occur in those other cultures with longer 
incubation. Type A cultures w^ere sharply differentiated after 
four weeks from tj'pes B and C cultures, the last two acting sim- 
ilarly. Almost identical results were secured in like studies with 
carrot extract (200 grams carrots steamed in 1 liter of water). 
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In nutrient broth containing no glucose, all of the cultures 
produced at the end of the first week a pH of about 7.4 which 
rose to about 7.8, 8.0, and 8.2 at each of the three subsequent 
weekly intervals. 

The similarities between the cultures of P. stewarti and Phyto- 
monas vascularum (Cobb) Bergey et ah, the causal organism of 

pH 



Fig. 2. Changes in the Htdrogen-Ion Concentration op Nutrient Glucose 
Broth, Induced at Successive Intervals by the Growth of Different 
Strain Types of Phytomonab stewarti 
The reaction, pH 7.0, of the unseeded control tubes remained unchanged. 


Cobb’s disease of sugar cane {Saccharum officinarum L.), may 
deserve a brief mention. Ivanoff (1935) reported that the 
sugar cane organism can induce symptoms on corn and sorghum 
similar to those induced by the various cultures of P. stewarti. 
These similarities in pathogenicity between the two bacterial 
species prompted the writers to include a culture of P. vascularum 
in some of the cultural and physiological tests. However, be- 
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cause of the limited trials and because of the use of only one 
culture of the sugar cane organism a comparison between the 
two species is omitted. As far as the studies went it appeared 
that this culture was similar in behavior to some cultures of the 
B and C tj^pes of P. steioarti. The question of similarities be- 
tween P. stewarii and a number of other yellow \'ascular parasites 
on grasses offers a promising field of investigation. 

VI. DIFFERENCES IN PATHOGENICITY AMONG THE STRAINS 

Degrees of pathogenicity characteristic of the cultures were 
observed in the greenhouse wnth all the cultures studied, on 
inoculating by puncture young corn plants of the Golden Bantam 
and Learning varieties. All cultures tentatii^elj’’ placed in types 
A and B induced more or less severe infection, many of the plants 
dying in less than 3 weeks after inoculation, w’hile cultures be- 
longing to type C induced noticeably less severe infection. The 
tests were continued in the field during 3 seasons. One to several 
representatives of each tjqie were inoculated into five standard 
kinds of sweet corn. Golden Gem, Golden Bantam, Purdue 1339 
(an inbred), Golden Cross (a hybrid), and Country Gentleman, 
with susceptibility decreasing in the order named (Ivanoff 
(1936)). The inoculations and the estimate of degi-ees of patho- 
genicity W'ere performed under conditions and with precautions 
previously adopted by Ivanoff and Bilcer (1936) in their wilt 
disease resistance studies. All cultures of tjqie A were uniformly 
highly pathogenic, causing a reduction of appro.vimatcly 75 
per cent in 3deld of the Golden Bantam corn. The cultures of 
tjqie C were uniformlj’- low in pathogenicity, the disease never 
causing more than 25 per cent reduction in jdeld on Golden Ban- 
tam corn, often considerably less. The cultures of tjqie B, how- 
ever, seemed to differ among themselves in regard to patho- 
genicity; some vrere comparable to cultures of tj^p^ A, some were 
even more pathogenic, while others w'ere distinctly less patho- 
genic, causing a reduction in yield of Golden Bantam corn ranging 
from about 50 to 75 per cent. One freshly isolated culture of the 
B type, not included in these studies, caused the death of 3 foot 
plants of the Golden Glow variety in less than a week after in- 
oculation. Representative results of these tests are given m 
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table 4. The relationship between the degrees of pathogenicity 
of various strains of this pathogen has been more or less main- 
tained with all the corn varieties tested. These strains, unlike 

TABLE 4 


Degree of pathogenicity of bacterial wilt cultures representing three main strain types 
of Phytomonas stewarli tested during 1933, 193^, and 193B on five hinds of corn of 
varying suscepiibiliiy 


BACTEBIAI, CTTI/TUBB 

HOST INOCITLATED 

xkdex op pathogenicty* 

TESTED 

1933 trials 

1934 trials 

1935 trials 



Golden Gem 

100 

100 

100 



Golden Bantam 

72 

81 

78 

1 (Type A) 


Purdue 1339 

63 

75 

70 



Golden Cross 

51 

63 

59 



Country Gentleman 


21 

24 



Golden Gem 

100 

95 

90 



Golden Bantam 

64 

72 

73 

14 (Type B) 


Purdue 1339 

59 

64 

65 



Golden Cross 

43 

61 

50 



Country Gentleman 


29 

10 



Golden Gem 

40 

32 

33 



Golden Bantam 

16 

23 

21 

22 (Type C) 


Purdue 1339 

15 

16 

18 



Golden Cross 

10 

10 

8 



Country Gentleman 

0 

0 

0 


* The index of pathogenicity was estimated on the basis of injury resulting 
from the disease to 200 plants for each corn variety at the time of harvesting for 
canning. Each inoculated plant was given one of the following five indices of 
susceptibility: 0, 25, 50, 75, and 100, corresponding to relatively distinct degrees 
of disease injury. The index of pathogenicity for a culture was stated as the 
mean of the indices of all the plants of that variety. It represented roughly the 
per cent reduction in yield on account of the disease. For detailed description of 
these indices see Ivanoff and Riker (1936). 

some of the physiological forms of Puccinia graminis Pers., 
have not shown host specialization. 

VII. KINDS OP SYMPTOMS INDUCED BY THE VARIOUS STRAIN 

TYPES 

The characteristic symptoms induced by the three types of 
Phytomonas stewarli were studied during different seasons under a 
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variety of conditions, by inoculations on several thousand corn 
sorghum (^Holciis sorghutn L.), and Sudan Grass {Holciis siidan- 
ensis Bailey) plants of different varieties. The results of these 
trials may be summarized as follows: (1) All types produced on 
the same host the same type of leaf symptoms described earlier 
in detail by Ivanoff (1935). (2) So far, no blackening of the 
lower part of the stem of young plants, or wet rotting (See Ivan- 
off, 1935, fig. 3) of the culm tissue has been induced under con- 
trolled conditions in the greenhouse or in the field by t^iie A. 
(3) Dry cavities in the culm of several corn varieties tried were 
observed in different seasons on about 1 per cent of the corn 
plants inoculated with cultures of types A and B. (4) Blacken- 
ing of the lower parts of young plants and wet rotting of the 
culms have been observed in some seasons in appro.Kimatcly 1 
to 20 per cent of the plants inoculated with cultures of type B, 
but in most of these cases another bacterial organism, apparently 
non-pathogenic when alone, has been found associated with the 
wilt bacteria, as already reported (Ivanoff (1935)).’ (5) Small 
pockets in the pith tissue of the corn stalk filled with a pure cul- 
ture of the bacteria have been frequently found more or less 
associated vdth all culture types. The above results indicate 
that, while there is a tendency for the B type of cultures, under 
certain conditions not yet well understood, to induce symptoms 
in the corn stalk tissue different from those induced by the other 
culture types, the evidence is inadequate at present for differ- 
entiating the various culture types. 

VIII. CORRELATION OF DEGREE OF PATHOGENICITY AND AMOUNT 
OF GUM PRODUCED BY VARIOUS CULTURES 

The pathogenicity of cultures of the B and C tjqies appeared 
associated in general with the amount of gum produced on nu- 
trient agar containing glycerol and on other media, both solid 
and liquid. This relation was tested with groups of cultures 
selected for the different relative amounts of gum produced in 
various media. In these trials the relative amount of gum pro- 

5 Frutchey (1936) roported a wliitc bacterial organism pathogenic on corn, 
frequentlj’ found associated with P . sletcarli. 
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duced was estimated by the flow of the test tube contents, con- 
sisting of medium, bacteria, and their products. The results of 
inoculations made with these cultures on Golden Bantam corn 
in the field are shown in table 5. These results indicate a prom- 
ising field' for further investigation. 

IX. VARIABILITY OF INDIVIDUAL CULTURES AND STRAIN TYPES 

The degree of variability within each type was examined. The 
cultures of type A remained unchanged in colony characters 
through a period of at least five years with one exception, al- 


TABLE 5 

Relation between amount of gum produced by various cultures of Phytomonas stewarli 
in nutrient glycerol broth and their degree of pathogenicity for corn 


CUtTtTBES* 

1 

i AMOUNT OF OUM OBSERVED IN 
CUUrcIlB TUBES 

INDEX OF PATHOQENICITT FOR 
GOLDEN BANTAM CORNj 

16 

Abundant 

93 

17 

Abundant 

96 

18 

Moderate 

84 

19 

Moderate 

75 

13 

Slight 

45 

15 

Slight 

49 

20 

None 

23 

21 j 

None 

24 


* Cultures 20 aud 21 belong to type C; the others to type B. 
t See footnote under table 4. 


ready mentioned. Occasionally culture 2 (not a single-cell 
culture) produced a number of crateriform colonies of the form 
shown in figure 1, B. So far no other culture has produced such 
colonies. Frequent transferring on routine culture media and 
continuous cultivation induced no variations except a slight 
reduction in pathogenicity. Within type A some variations 
were observed. For example, cultures 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 were 
slower than other type A cultures in changing the reaction of 
sugar media. The cultures of type B, except for reduced patho- 
genicity, also remained unaltered diumg the first year after their 
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isolation. Recen%, hoRrever, some, whether of single cell 
origin or otherwise, showed variations in the amount of gum 
produced, and a few of them apparentl}’- have changed to tjpc 
C both in colon}'- character and in pathogenicit}'. No one' of 


TABLE 6 

The occurrence and geographic distribution of types of Phytomonas starnrti on 
several varieties of corn from 19SZ to 1956 



OEIOnf OF COBJJ 

TAIUETT FROM WHICH 
BACTXIllAl. CULTUBE3 
WERE ISOLATED 

TOTAL 
NtTilBER or 
COLTDRES 
ISOLATED 

STKAI.V TrPES rWLiTTD 

A 

1 » 

c 




■■ 

no. 

— 

no. 


Virginia 

Golden Bantam 




None 


Illinois 

Golden Bantam 



11 

5 


Illinois 

Country Gentleman 



1C 

1 

1932 

Illinois 

Learning 



22 

6 


Wisconsin 

Golden Bantam 


None 

86 

None 


Wisconsin 

Golden Early Market 

23 

3* 

22 

None 


Wisconsin 

Golden Glow 

100 

None 

100 

None 


Illinois 

Golden Bantam 

119 

5 


7 


Illinois 

Golden Cross 

17 

None 

16 

1 

1933 

Illinois 

Golden Gem 

12 

None 

12 

None 


Wisconsin 

Golden Bantam 

22 

1 

21 

None 


Wisconsin 

Golden Bantam 

16 

1 

15 

None 

1934 

New Jersey 

Golden Bantam 

12 

G 

C 

None 

1935 

New Jersey 

Golden Bantam 

11 

2 

9 

None 

1936 

New Jersey 

Golden Bantam 

10 

1 

9 

None 

Total 

509 

35 

454 

20 


* Evidence suggested that infection of at least one of the three plants from 
which these cultures were isolated took place from diseased seed brought from an 
eastern state. Larvae of Diabrotica longicornis Say probably introduced the 
bacteria to the other plants. 

these changed cultures has thus far reverted to its original t}pc. 
The cultures of the C type showed no apparent variations except 
that when many colonies were plated, occasionally a large, bright 
yellow colony appeared among the others. Growth of similar 
appearance has also been observed on agar slants. Transfers 
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and dilutions made from these unusual colonies, however, pro- 
duced growth characteristic of the original C type of colonies. 
Occasional passage through the host plant did not change the 
colony characteristics of the cultures at any time. 

X. OCCURRENCE AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
BACTERIAL STRAINS 

The occurrence and distribution of the three strain types of 
the bacterial wilt organism on several varieties of corn during 
five seasons, from 1932 to 1936 was studied. Isolations were 
made from diseased material collected from localities where the 
disease was particularly prevalent, and a record was kept of the 
kind of bacterial wilt cultures found in each locality. These 
records, summarized in table 6, indicate that (1) certain culture 
types are more prevalent in one locality than in another in a 
particular season, (2) type A cultures were at first isolated only 
from material grown in the Eastern United States, but later were 
found sparingly in the Middle West, and (3) type C cultures were 
more rare and were found only in localities where type B cultures 
were most prevalent. These findings should be considered only 
as indicative of the occurrence and distribution of the various 
types of Phytomonas stewarti during the particular seasons of 
observation. 


XI. DISCUSSION 

It appears from the study of 22 wilt-producing cultures of 
Phytomonas stewarti that this bacterial species includes several 
types of organisms. The m-iters consider that for the present 
(1) no taxonomic sub-divisions should be made in the species, 
and (2) under the name of Phytomonas stewarti should be included 
a number of non-motile, yellow bacterial organisms, producing 
stripes and wilting on a number of grass plants, particularly on 
corn. The three main strain types have been separated on the 
basis of certain morphological, physiological, and colony charac- 
teristics. While further divisions are possible, they are not now 
considered to serve a useful purpose. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous differences between these strain 
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types are the color, shape, consistency, and size of the colonics 
on nutrient-glucose-agar plates (fig. 1). These differences are 
so distinct that the writers have seldom had difficulties with 
apparently intermediate strain t3Tes. 'OTiile doubtless true 
intermediates may exist, it is more likely that cultures appearing 
intermediate are only mixtures of two or three strain 137)03. All 
colonies of t37)e A (fig. 1, a and 5) appear set apart as representing 
a distinct type with hardly any qualification except that the kind 
of colony represented at h, produced by a culture not of a singlc- 
ceH origin, differs from the leading representative C0I0U3’ at a 
in having a slightly rough surface and a crater-like depression 
in the center. In all other respects noted, these two types of 
colonies behaved very much alike. The case of the colonics of 
type B and C is less clear than that of type A, mainly because of 
the apparent tendency of some cultures of type B to change to 
type C after cultivation on nutrient glucose agar for some time, 
and because of the similarities in physiological characteristics 
studied thus far (fig. 2). For these two reasons, one might con- 
sider type B and C cultures as representing a single though un- 
stable type, quite distinct from type A. However, because (1) 
these two t37)es have been found so frequently in nature, the 
former more frequently than the latter, (2) many of the cultures 
have remained stable after cultivation and after occasional 
passage through the host, and (3) there exist conspicuous differ- 
ences between them in colony character and degree of pntlio- 
genicity, the writers at this time consider the two forms as dis- 
tinct. 

It has been difficult, because of varying methods emplo3'cd, to 
determine which strain type or types were prevalent at the time 
of the discovery of Stewart’s disease, and during its investigation 
by Stewart (1897) and Smith (1898, 1901, 1914). The indica- 
tions are that these early investigators worked mainly with A 
type cultures. Likewise the geographic distribution of the vari- 
ous strain types as reported in table 6 suggests that during the 
later epidemics at least the A type organisms were frequently 
found in the Eastern States and rarely encountered iii the Middle 
West, while the B type cultures w^ere predominant in the latter 
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region. There are indications also that the distribution of the 
strain types changes from season to season, possibly because of 
introduction of diseased seed to new localities, dissemination by 
insects, influence of environmental conditions, and other causes. 

It appears that, in addition to the influence of environmental 
factors, the more frequent local occurrence of highly pathogenic 
forms than of less pathogenic forms should be considered in 
relation to epidemic outbreaks. 

Basic questions concerning pathogenicity may be approached 
advantageously with Stewart’s wilt bacteria. A clarification of 
the different types of cultures present in nature, and of the im- 
portance of single-cell cultures where variations are concerned, 
seems to be a necessary prerequisite for such investigations. 

XII. SIJMMAKY 

A number of single-cell cultures of Phytomonas stewarti inducing 
striping and wilting on corn {Zea mays L.), and other grasses 
have been studied, in regard to a number of morphological and 
physiological characters including pathogenicity. 

Conspicuous differences have been noted among the cultures 
which permitted their arrangement into three strain types as 
follows; 

Type A. Colonies on nutrient-glucose-agar plates at 24°C. 
for two weeks; orange-yellow, of butyrous consistency, surface 
smooth (or occasionally slightly rough with a conspicuous central 
depression), elevation convex, approximate diameter 10 to 12 
mm. All cultures grew very well in Ivanoff’s selective medium, 
and induced in nutrient-glucose broth an acid reaction after 1 
week and an alkahne reaction after four weeks’ growth. Cultures 
highly pathogenic and relatively stable. 

Type B. Colonies on nutrient-glucose-agar plates at 24°C. for 
two weeks; lemon-yellow, of viscid consistency, may contain 
conspicuous amount of gum, surface smooth, rarely concentrically 
ringed, elevation raised, approximate size 8 to 10 mm. Some 
cultures of this type grew very well in Ivanoff's medium, others 
less so, while still others made hardly any growth at all. All 
cultures induced an acid reaction in nutrient-glucose broth after 
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both one and four weeks’ growth. The cultures varied in tlicir 
pathogenicity and some changed their colon}' characteristics to 
type C after prolonged cultivation on artificial media. 

Type C. Colonies on nutrient-glucose-agar plates at 24T. 
for two weeks; cream-yellow, consistency somewhat membranous, 
surface smooth, elevation fiat, size 3 to 5 mm. All cultures 
grew very well in Ivanoff’s medium, and produced an acid reaction 
in nutrient-glucose broth after both one and four weeks’ growth. 
Cultures only slightly pathogenic and relatively stable in their 
characteristics. 

All cultures of each t}T)e failed to (1) liquefy gelatin, (2) pro- 
duce much change in color of litmus milk, (3) produce indol, or 
(4) hydrolize starch. 

Acid reaction was induced by all cultures of each tj-pe after 1 
week’s growth at 24°C. with glucose, sucrose, levulose, galactose, 
lactose, glycerol, and mannitol, and no change or an alkaline reac- 
tion with maltose, starch, inulin, dextrin, salicin, pectin, and basic 
media without added source of carbon. 

Only slight differences in 'the amount of glucose utilized by the 
various cultures were found after 3 u'eeks’ growth in nutrient 
broth. 

Certain culture types seemed to predominate during given 
seasons in certain localities. 

A direct relation was indicated between the amount of gum 
produced by certain cultures and their pathogenicity. 

No changes are suggested in the taxonomic status of Phylo- 
monas stewarti on the basis of differences found among the various 
cultmres. 
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The increasing employment of the Brucella opsonocytophagic 
test in conjunction with an aUergic test (1934, 1937) as a means of 
determining Brucella immunity, infection and susceptibility in 
human beings, has necessitated a thorough study of a large num- 
ber of cultures of Brucella to determine whether there exist strains 
unsuitable for the test. 

It is common knowledge among those who have been concerned 
with Brucella, that antigenic variants make unreliable antigens 
for the agglutination test. The reliability of the test depends 
upon the emplo 3 ment of a normal strain. It was thought at one 
time that antigenic variants could be detected and elimi n ated 
by means of the thermo-agglutination test of Burnet (1928). 
More recent studies (Huddleson, Seales and Sorenson, 1936), 
however, conducted on a large number of strains for a period of 
4 years have revealed that such a test could not be relied upon as 
a constant means for detecting variants. Very often, a strain 
found to be agglutinated by heat in one trial would pass tlirough 
several successive trials before it again manifested this phenom- 
enon. 

Di Aichelburg (1934) has proposed a very unique and simple 
test for the detection of antigenic variants of Brucella. The 
test is made by suspending cells from an agar-slant growth in a 

* Journal Article No. 312 N. S. — from the Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station. This study -ivas aided by a grant from the Horace H. and Mary A. 
Rackham Fund and the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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1:2000 dilution of basic fucbsin in distilled water and incubating 
the suspension for 2 hours at 3/°C. All unstable strains accord- 
ing to Di Aichelburg are agglutinated in var^ng degrees at the 
end of 2 hours, while normal ones remain uniformly suspended. 
Many of the antigenic variants are agglutinated within 5 minutes 
after being suspended in the dye solution. Ti^iile the dye agglu- 
tination test is far superior to and much more delicate than the 
thermo-agglutination test for detecting antigenic variants, it too 
has not been found to give constant results with many known 
variants. 

Preliminary studies of many cultures of the thine species of 
Brucella revealed that certain strains were phagocjdized in large 
munbers by the neutrophiles in whole citrated blood from normal 
indi\dduals regardless of whether they had previous!}’ developed 
immune opsonins to Brucella. Previous studies have shown that 
leukocytes in whole citrated blood of non-immune or non- 
infected individuals phagocjdize few if any organisms of a known 
normal strain. 

Many of the strains which were phagocjdized non-specifically 
were known to possess antigenic characteristics and behave to 
physical tests like the "para” forms of Negre and Pajmaud (1912) 
or the thermo-agglutinable forms of Burnet (192S). Normal 
strains usually develop into thermo-agglutinable or unstable anti- 
genic variants when cultivated for any length of time in broth. 
Such variants have been termed the rough form of Brucella, 
but they in no manner conform to the characteristics of the rough 
form described by Mallmann and Gallo (1933) and recently con- 
firmed by one of the authors. 

In order to determine the accurac}’’ and consistency of the 
thermo-agglutination test, the dye agglutination test and the 
opsonocytophagic test in detecting antigenic variants of Bru- 
cella, the three were conducted simultaneously with the growth 
from one liver-agar slant of each culture. The tests were re- 
peated several times at wide intervals on normal strains and on 
strains that had on one occasion during the past S years been 
found to be thermo-agglutinable. 

The thermo-agglutination test was made by suspending a por- 
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tion of the surface growth of the agar slant in physiological salt 
solution at pH 8. * The turbidity of the suspension was 5 cm. 
by the Gates apparatus. The suspended cells were held in a 
water bath at 80°C. for 2 hours. The stability of the cells was 
noted at the end of the 2-hour period and after standing at room 
temperature for 15 hours. 

The dye agglutination test was made by suspending a portion 
of the growth in a 1:4000 dilution of basic fuchsin in distilled 
water. The suspended cells were incubated in a 37°C. room for 
16 hours, following which the stability of the suspended cells 
was noted. 

The opsonocytophagic test was made by suspending a portion 
of the growth in physiological salt solution to a turbidity of 6 
mm. by the Gates apparatus. Into clean, small glass vials, such 
as are used for the agglutination or Kahn test, are placed 0.1 
cc. of whole blood and 0.1 cc. of the bacterial suspension. After 
shaking thoroughly, the vials are placed in a water bath for 30 
minutes at 37°C. The tubes may be agitated lightly at five- 
minute intervals during the period of incubation. Considerable 
sedimentation of the blood cells takes place during the incubation 
period. Directly after removing the tubes from the water bath, 
a small amount of the cell suspension is removed by means of a 
finely drawn capillary pipette to which is attached a small rubber 
bulb, A drop of the cell suspension is placed at one end of a 
thoroughly cleaned and polished glass slide and drawn across 
the slide by placing the end edge of another slide in front of the 
drop and at such an angle that the spread thins out and termi- 
nates at or near the opposite end. The blood film should be dried 
as rapidly as possible to prevent shi’inking of the leucocytes. 
Rapid dr 5 dng may be obtained by placing the slides in front of a 
small electric fan. 

The slides are stained by covering the spreads with 0.5 cc. 
of Hastings’ stain (Hartman and Leddon Co,, Philadelphia). 
After an exposure of 20 seconds, 1 cc. of distilled water, buffered 
to a pH of 6, is added to the stain on the sMde and thoroughly 
mixed. At the end of 10 minutes, the spread is gently but 
thorough^ washed free from stain with distilled water and dried 
in front of an electric fan. 
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The Brucella opsonic activity of the blood is determined )>y 
examining spreads under an oil immersion objective ivitli a 12 x 
ocular, A total of 25 poly^morphonudear cells is examined in 
different sections of the spread, and each cell is grouped in one 
of the 5 following groups: n-hen no phagocjdosis occurs; 1 -f, 

mheu 25 per cent of the cells show phagocytosis; 2 +, when 50 
per cent of the cells show phagocytosis; 3+, when 75 per cent 

TABLE 1 


Comparison of thermo-agglutination, dye-agglutination and phagocytosis ofrariant 

Brucella cultures 
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= degree of agglutination or pliagocj'tosiSj'V = variant culture; N<= normal 
culture; S = suts;M = mcltlensis; A = abortus. 


of the cells show phagocytosis; 4 +, when 100 per cent of the cells 
show phagocytosis. 

A total of 52 known antigenic variants and 9 normal strains 
were studied. Of 9 variants of Brucella abortus, only 6 were 
positive to either the dye or heat agglutination on one or more 
trials. Of 9 variants of Brucella s^ns, only 4 were positive to the 
phy^sical tests on one or more trials. Of 34 variants of Brucella 
melitensis, only 21 were positive to the physical tests on one or 
more trials. Ail 52 strains were phagocy4izcd in large numbers 
by ceils in normal blood on all trials. All normal strains were 
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phagocytized to only a slight degree if at all by cells in normal 
blood. 

The comparative results of a series of three trials on 9 variants 
and three normal strains are presented in table 1. The recorded 
data show that there is no consistency in the results of either the 
thermo-agglutination or dye agglutination test. The results of 
the phagocytic test conducted with normal blood agreed with 
the previous history of the cultures. The degree of phagocytosis 
observed with a given variant culture varied considerably in the 
repeated tests. In no instance, however, was the degree of 
phagocytosis as low as that observed with normal cultures and 
normal blood. 

If, in the examination of a given culture of Brucella by means 
of the phagocytic test, it is found that 25 per cent or more of the 
neutrophiles in a normal whole blood from human beings or 
guinea pigs show ingestion of bacteria, the culture contains 
variant cells and is not suitable for phagocytic or agglutination 
studies. 


SUMaiARY 

The most satisfactory method for detecting an antigenic vari- 
ant culture of Brucella is an opsonocytophagic test conducted 
with citrated normal whole blood from humans or guinea pigs. 

The bacterial cells of an antigenic variant culture are phagocy- 
tized in large numbers by the polymorphonuclear cells in citrated 
normal whole blood from humans and guinea pigs. Bacterial 
cells of a normal culture are phagocytized, shghtly if at all, by 
leukocytes in citrated normal blood of the same species. 

Antigenic variants of Brucella are unsuitable for use in the 
opsonocytophagic test for detecting specific Brucella opsonins in 
blood of human beings or animals. 
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Accounts of the study of colonial organization of bacteria and 
other microorganisms by means of thin sections have appeared 
sporadically in the literature for nearly fifty years. 

Neisser in 1888 devised a procedure for obtaining individual 
sections of colonies grown in gelatin or agar shake cultures. 
The plugs of medium were removed from the culture tubes by 
gentle warming, cleared in a 1 per cent aqueous solution of potas- 
sium bichromate, washed, and carried through a graded series 
of alcohols into 95 per cent alcohol. The plugs were cut into 
blocks with one colony in each. The blocks were then mounted 
on pieces of cork, with gum arabic, and placed in absolute alcohol 
for 24 hours. By means of a sliding microtome, sections were 
cut, mounted on slides with fixative, stained, and cleared in the 
usual manner. Neisser ’s paper is confined to a description of 
the technique alone, but is of interest since it is apparently the 
first comprehensive report of a method for sectioning colonies 
of microorganisms. 

Hutchinson in 1907 studied sections of surface and subsurface 
colonies of Bacillus suUilis, Bacillus megatherium, Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae, “Mycoderma” cerevisiae, and Oidium lactis. In the 
case of surface colonies, he poured lukewarm melted agar contain- 
ing 3 per cent formalin over the colonies, and, when the agar 
hardened, removed the colonies intact. The colonies were then 
imbedded in paraffin and sectioned. In the bacterial colonies 
he found the cells at the margin to be of normal size and ap- 
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pearance, while involution forms occurred in the center. In 
surface colonies spore formation was most profuse at the upper 
surface. Yeast colonies were more complicated in organiMtinn 
than bacterial colonies. Round or oval cells were found at the 
colony surface^ while the cells next to the substrate were slciulor 
and elongated. In some cases an extensive mj’celial system 
developed in the substrate. Mycelium was more abiinclaiitlv 
produced in old cultures where the medium presumably con- 
tained an abundance of growth products, Hutchinson's c.xten- 
sive paper contains diagrams and photographs of colonics in 
section, as well as a complete discussion and bibliography of tlie 
relevant work of other investigators. 

Zikes in 1916 studied colonies of Schizosaccharomyccs pomhc, 
Schizosaccharomyces mellacei, Zygosaccharomyccs prioriaruts, and 
also certain bacteria (species not given) isolated from beer wort. 
He observed abnormally elevated colonies of these organisms on 
plates containing a high percentage of gelatin and incubated at a 
low temperature. Zikes prepared sections from colonics in col- 
loidin. He found that elongated cells predominated at the base 
of the colonies, but that in the upper portions the cells were 
progressively smaller. The difference in cell size is ascribed to 
unequal nutritive conditions. 

Legroux and Magrou in 1920 studied wrinkled, atj’pical colonics 
of the cholera vibrio in section. By applying differcnfial stains 
they demonstrated a definite zonation in the complicated internal 
organization of the wrinkled colonies. The vibrios were localized 
in weU-defined layers and zones, following the outlines of the 
colony sinuosities, 

Tniffaut and Bezssonoff (1922) observed on plating soil samples 
under aerobic conditions oval subsurface colonies which contained 
Clostridium pastorianum in association with aerobic bacilli. 
Sections showed a central core of sporulating C. pastorianum cells 
surrounded by a layer of aerobic bacilli. The predominant bacil- 
lus was gram-negative, and with the gram stain the authors 
obtained good differentiation between the central mass of gram- 
positive C. pastorianum cells and the overlying bacilli. 

Kahn and Nonidez (1936), studying colonics of the tubercle 
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bacillus, used not only the standard paraffin method, but also 
the frozen section method and a combined colloidin-paraffin 
technique. 

This paper presents a study of the relation of sporulation to 
the colony organization of tliree species of bacteria: Clostridium 
acetooutylicum, Clostridium pasteuriamm, obhgate anaerobes, and 
Bacillus aceioethylicim, a facultative anaerobe. Stock cultures 
of these bacteria are maintained in the collection of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Bacteriology at the University of Wisconsin. 

The aim of this study was (a) to follow the course of sporulation 
in the colony by using a standard medium and a constant incuba- 
tion temperature combined with varied growth times, and (b) 
in the case of B. acetoethylicum to study also the effect of certain 
environmental conditions on sporulation in the colony. 

Since the results indicate that the sectioning technique may be 
used in further investigations, it is planned to extend this study 
of colony organization. 


PROCEDURE 

Inoculum consisted of young, actively growing cultures, con- 
taining few or no spores. Usually both surface and subsurface 
colonies were obtained by ordinary dilution methods. In some 
cases satisfactory surface colonies could be produced only by 
inoculating sohdified medium with a tiny loop. 

The following medium (liter basis) was used as standard in the 
time-sporulation series: Glucose 5.0 grams, beef extract 3.0 
grams, peptone (Parke, Davis & Co. “Bacteriologic”) 5.0 grams, 
agar 15.0 grams, tap water to make to 1 liter. The medium was 
adjusted to neutrahty with NaOH before sterilization. For 
C. acetobutylicum 10 grams of glucose was used since that amount 
was found to be more favorable for sporulation. All results 
reported are based on colonies grown at 37°C. 

Subsurface colonies were removed in the agar in which they 
developed. For purposes of orientation a thin layer of agar was 
poured over the surface of the medum above the colony before 
removal. The form of surface colonies was preserved by im- 
bedding them under a layer of agar so that they could be removed 
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intact. As a rule, six to eight separately imbedded oolnn:.-- 
constitiited a sample. If more colonics were desired nddiiior.r,! 
samples were taken. Colonies were fixed in formalin-nrotic- 
aleohol or, where the medium contained c.vccss CaCOj, in 70 j,- 
cent alcohol onlj', and after dehydration, were imbedded in jnu- 
affin. Rapid and satisfactory dehydration was obtained with 
an alcohol-anilin-oil-of~wintergrcen schedule. 

A total of appro.ximately 250 colonics were investigated. Por- 
tions of 3 jii or 5 thicloiess have usualh' been most satisfa('t(iry. 

Two spore stains were tried, a modification of Dorner'.s with 
Ziehl’s carbol fuchsin and nigrosin, and Conklin’s modiRcatinii 
of the Wirtz mercuroclirome malachite-green stain. Neither was 
suitable since it proved very difficult to decolorize the colony 
matrix adequately after staining. IMcthj'lcnc blue, gentian 
%dolet, safranin, and Ziehl’s carbol fuchsin were not satisfactory. 

NicoUe’s carbol thionin has been almost e.vclusively used. For 
staining, the stock solution (0.25 per cent thionin in 50 per cet>t 
alcohol) is diluted with an equal volume of 2 per cent, jdicnol. 
The stain is used at room temperature, and 3 to 5 seconds ex- 
posure is sufficient. 

Stained mounts were protected with thin films of rapidly drying 
'‘Vin3''lite A” in butyl acetate (Sidles and Gcorgi, 1037). The 
“Vinylite” solution is run over the mount, the excess drained off, 
and a very" thin, transparent film remains, giving a pcrinanenl 
mount after an hour's drjdng. 

RESULTS 

Closiridhim acetohuiylicxim. Vegetative cells stain uniformly, 
young Clostridia stain deepl}’’at one end, while clostridia containing 
mature spores, and free spores, do not stain appreciably' uith 
thionin. 

In subsurface colonies sporulation is apparently initiated at tlie 
periphery' of the colony and progresses inward (plate 1, A). 

In surface colonies observations were made at time period.^ 
ranging from 40 to 144 hours, but sporulation has nev(*r been 
noted under GO hours. Transitional stages showing the young 
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Clostridia immediately preceding sporulation are found only with 
difficulty. Sporulation is initiated throughout the central and 
lower portion (that portion next the agar substrate) of the colony. 
The center portions of older surface colonies show the greatest 
development of mature spores (plate 1, B), while there is a tran- 
sition toward the margins from young clostridia to vegetative cells 
at the extreme outside edges of the colonies. 

Dark-field illumination is very useful in giving a clear picture, 
under the lower powers, of the total extent of sporulation in older 
colonies of C. acetobnlylicinn, since the highly refractive spores 
are so imbedded in the colony matrix that it is difficult to discern 
them with ordinary light, and then onljr in the restricted oil 
immersion field (fig. 1). 

Closiridhan pasieitrianum. Vegetative cells usually stain uni- 
formly, but have been observed with a pronounced banding. 
Young clostridia stain deeply at one end, while clostridia contain- 
ing mature spores, and free spores, do not stain appreciably 
with thionin. 

Subsurface colonies were fixed at representative time periods 
ranging from 29 through 144 hours. At 29 hours vegetative cells 
only are present. At 40 hours there is a mixture of vegetative 
cells and young clostridia, while at 60 hours clostridia with mature 
spores, and free spores, are also present. At 144 hours young 
clostridia are not found (plate 1, C, D). A few vegetative cells 
are always found, even in the most highly sporulated colonies. 

It is doubtful whether there is a fixed sporing pattern, but h 
appears that at certain time periods certain types of cells pre- 
dominate throughout the colony, but are not noticeably localized. 

Surface colonies were fixed at time periods ranging from 44 
through 144 hours. According to colony age, zones can be 
established where certain cell types predominate. Thus, in a 
44-hour colony young, terminally-staining clostridia predominate 
in the central portion (fig. 2) while vegetative ceils occur in pro- 
gressively increasing numbers toward the colon}'- margins, where 
vegetative cells only are found. In a 64-hour colony (plate 1, E) 
mature clostridia and free spores occur profusely in the center 
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(CC) ; midway between the center and the margins young Clos- 
tridia are most abundant (BC); and at the extreme margins 
vegetative cells only are present (AB). 

Bacillus acetoetliylicwn. Vegetative cells stain uniformly. 
Young Clostridia stain deeply at one end. This organism is 
especially favorable for study by the sectioning technique since 
the colonies, while only moderately compact, section well, and 
since the conspicuous spores soon lie free and take a pale reddish- 
purple differential stain with thionin. 

Sporulation in the case of B. acetoethylicum is strongly favored 
by aerobic incubation, and has been observed only once under 
anaerobic conditions. 

On the standard medium, the transitional stages leading to 
sporulation are initiated at about 40 hours. Mature spores 
appear at from 50 hours onward, and soon lie free within the 
colony. It is difficult to demonstrate mature spores still within 
the cells. 

In subsurface colonies sporulation is very meagre and spores 
are found only at the colony periphery (plate 2, A) . Experiments 
with oxidized media failed to produce changes in the manifesta- 
tions of sporulation in subsurface colonies, under either aerobic 
or anaerobic conditions. 

Surface colonies on dilution plates are often, if not always, 
initiated subsurface, and then break through, spreading out from 
a dense central zone. In this connection Orsos (1910), who 
studied colonial development in various bacteria and yeasts, 
found that the majority of surface colonies develop from sub- 
surface colonies which form the “nucleus” of the resultant surface 
colony. In B. acetoethylicum the “nucleus” stains a light, uni- 


Fig. 1. Cl. acbtobtjttlicgm. Photomicroghaph, Dark Field Illumination 
Profuse sporulation in basal portion of a 90-hour surface colony. X400 
Fig. 2. Cl. pastburianum. Photomicrographs 
A. Sector from top central portion of young 44-hour surface colony, showing 
young Clostridia. X700. 

_B. Section through entire central portion of same colony showing young Clos- 
tridia predominating to the practical exclusion of other cell forms. 

Fig. 3. B. acetoethylicum. Photomicrograph 
Sector from colony surface showing profuse, localized sporulation. X850 
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form blue -vnth thionin, as opposed io the deeper piirplish-h; ; ' 
of the rest' of the colon}'. Such colonies are hence charnrtrriri i 
by subsurface growth lobes which may be of greater ^-olumc flnn 
the surface portion (plate 2, E), 

Investigation of the effect of varjing cnnronincntal conflitior;> 
on sporulation consisted in (a) use of medium with cxcc;.< n? 
CaCOs, as opposed to medium without such addition, (li) varyin:: 
agar concentrations from 1.5 to 3.0 per cent, (c) varying glucn^,' 
concentrations from 0.1 to 2.5 per cent, and (d) use of aerobic .n-; 
opposed to anaerobic conditions. These variables wore used in 
diverse combinations. As a rule, growth periods were from 72 
to 85 hours. 

Findings concerning the influence of varying condition^; on 
sporulation in aerobic surface colonics are as follows; 

Media containing an excess of CaCOa strongly favor profii'^c 
and generalized sporulation without regard to the concentration' 
of the other constituents of the media. The effect of the cxtch 
C aCOj appears to be due, in part at least, to regulation of acid 
conditions unfavorable to sporulation which arc created by tlic 
organism in the course of growth, particularly on modi.a with 2.0 
per cent or more of glucose (plate 2, B). 

The remaining findings for aerobic srirfacc colonics have to 
do with those produced on media which did not contain ex- 


cess CaCOj. 

In the early stages of this study plates with unglazcd porous 
clay tops were used. When such plates are incubated anaero- 
bically there is no excessive moisture loss through the porous 
tops. Howex'er, when they are incubated aerobically at 37 ( . 
the medium dries down rapidly' with resultant concentration of 
the agar, which is present in the fairly' high initial concentration 
of 1.5 per cent. In ordinary' glass top plates the medium i.- not 
thus rapidly' concentrated. These facts are of significance in 
that where media do not contain e.xcess CaCO:, differences in iue.r 
concentration appear to be correlated with .sporulation vanatiotr', 

as detailed below. t i 

Sporulation is not profuse nor especially localized when lov, 
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agar concentration is combined with low glucose concentration. 
It is even less profuse in the presence of low agar and high glucose 
concentration (2.0 per cent or more), where the factor of acidity 
seemingly enters (plate 2, C). The same holds to a lesser degree 
for high agar in combination with high glucose concentration. 

Sporulation is more profuse and also tends to be localized at 
the colony surface when there is a high agar concentration com- 
bined with a relatively low glucose concentration (fig. 3) (plate 
1, F; plate 2, D, E). 

Thus, in glass top plates, sporulation is not profuse or localized 
when the initial agar concentration is 1.5 per cent combined with 

0.5 per cent glucose. However, with the same medium in clay 
top plates sporulation is more profuse and localized at the colony 
surface. On the other hand, with an initial agar concentration 
of 3.0 per cent, combined with 0.5 per cent glucose in glass top 
plates, sporulation is profuse and localized, as is also true for the 
same combination in clay top plates. 

Under anaerobic conditions sporulation has not been observed 
in subsurface colonies. In surface colonies grown anaerobically 
sporulation has been observed once only. The series included 
media with and without excess CaCOa, combined with high and 
with low agar concentrations. In all cases sporulation was very 
sfight with no apparent localization. 

SUMMARY 

1. Stained sections of colonies of Clostridium acetdbuiylicum, 
Clostridium pasteurianum, and Bacillus acetoethylicum were 
studied to determine the course of sporulation within the colonies 
under (a) conditions taken as standard, and (6) in Bacillus aceto- 
ethylicum under varying as well as standard conditions. 

2. In Clostridium acetohutylicum subsurface colonies are spor- 
ulated principally at the colony periphery. In surface colonies 
the spores are not found at the upper surface of the colony, but 
are confined to the central and basal portions. 

3. In Clostridium pasteurianum subsurface colonies become 
profusely sporulated, but do not show a regular pattern of spor- 
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Illation. The older surface colonies show a transition from 
vegetative cells at the colony margins, to young olostritiia in th.' 
adjacent portions, to mature spores in the middle rccion. 

4. In Bacillus accloctliylicuiu sporulation is significantly jirofur ‘ 
only imder aerobic conditions. Subsurface colonics arc sn ir- 
ulated only at the colony peripherj'. In surface colonics sponi!.!- 
tion is most profuse and tends to be localized at the upper surfaro 
of the colony when a relatively high agar concentration is com- 
bined with a relatively low glucose concentration. In .surface 
colonies on media containing excess CaCOj sporulation tends to be 
profuse, but ceases to be localized regardless of the conccntratiiuis 
of the other constituents of the medium. 
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PLATE I 

A. Cl. acctobutylicum. Subsurface colony, sporulatcd at periphery. / W) 

B. CL acctobulylicum. Surface colony, sporulatcd ba.s.ally. X40. 

C. Cl. pasleurianum. Subsurface colony, oval, sporulatcd throuzLo-it 

X125. ... , 

D. Cl. paslcurianum. Subsurface colony, slender Icns-shap^'d, sp!oru.a. < 

throughout. X60. 

E. Cl. pasieurianvm. Surface colony shon’ing zones of cell typ'f 

F. " B. ccetocthylicum. Surface colony. Sporulation loc.aliie.!. XGO. 
Diagrams were drawn from actual colonies. 



(H, C. Greene: Colony Organization and Sporulation) 
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platj: II 

A B. accioilhyhcum Sub'-urface colony, slijilif .vixinilatioti al p- rijila '' 
X125. 

B B. acclocth’/hcum Surface colony, cijonilatcd fliroup'lioiil. grow a on ii'- 
clium with excess CaCOj. XGO 

C. B. acctocth’jlicum Surface colon\, .‘'ponilation ‘■IikIiI, not ililitiib'i 
localized X-45. 

D. B. acctoclhylicum Surface colonj. sponilation profii-c and Imdiod 
X-10 

E B. acctoclhyhcuiii Surface colony •'inniar to D. but uitb a birk’i 
lobe. XCO 

DiaRrarns were diawii from actual colonic^ 



E 



(H. C. Greene: Colony Organization and Sporulation) 
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Chitin is a tough leathery insoluble substance of indeterminate 
chemical structure somewhat resembling cellulose. It is gen- 
erally believed to be a polymer of glucosamine in which each 
a min o group is acetylated. Chitin is the chief constituent of 
the exoskeleton of Arthropods and it occurs in some MoUusks, 
Coelenterates and Protozoa as well as in certain fungi. There 
may be more than one kind of chitin but the observations of 
Diehl (1936), van Iterson et al. (1936) and others indicate that 
animal and fungoid chitins are identical. 

Large quantities of chitin are produced in the oceans of the 
world each year. From data given by Johnstone (1908) on the 
abundance of Copepods and their chitin content it is estimated 
that just this one sub-class of planktonic Crustacea, some of 
which form 10 to 12 chitinous casts in their development stages, 
produces several biUion tons of chitin armually. Most of this 
is probably utilized by biological agents because little accumulates 
in marine sediments and moreover, if it were not decomposed, 
it would soon become a serious drain upon carbon and nitrogen 
in the cycle of these elements. 

The fragmentary and contradictory literature on the subject 
fails to indicate to what extent chitin may be utilized as a source 
of food by animals which may ingest it. Some workers claim to 
have detected chitinase in the alimentary tract of certain animals 
while other investigators find no evidence that animals can digest 
chitin. However, the possibility of symbiotic bacteria aiding 
animals in the digestion of chitin should not be overlooked. 
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Bacteria are probablj' responsible for tlic disinlrprati'-n r: 
much chitin in the sea. Bertel (1035), Buoherer (1035). W^l-. 
man et al. (1933), ZoBell and Anderson (1030) and other" hv.c 
reported chitin digestion by nibced cultures from marine soare. 
but have not described the bacteria involved. Thoe 
tions, together vitii those of Stuart (1036) on the ocotirronre 
halophilic chitinovorous bacteria in marine .‘•alt from .Afrir; 
S. America, Spain, California and the West Indies, indicate' r. 
worldwide distribution of chitin-digesting bacteria in the 
It is doubtful if Bacillus c/n'hnoron/s whiehBenecko (1005) i"ohite.i 
from ICiel harbor, where there is much terrigenous ronfamiri.'ifio:! 
and dilution of the harbor water, is a true marine speeie.--, jur- 
ticularly in view of the fact that Bammelberg (1031) isolated .an 
identical organism from soil. Chitinovors from terrestrial .^oiirr* - 
have been reported by Rammclborg (1931), Folprner.s (1021), 
Jensen (1932), Johnson (1932) and others. 

This paper is concerned primarily with the dcinonslratinn of 
chitinoclastic bacteria in the sea and a study of their physiolopiral 
characteristics. The term chilinoclaslic is applied to bacteria 
which in any wa}'" attack the chitin molecule. It irieludos tlie 
so-called chitinovors besides others revealed by these studi''“ 
wliicb split certain radicals or side-chains from the ehifinmolccul" 
although they do not devour chitin, either in the sense of deriving 
nutrients from it or causing its dissolution. 


E.vpEnr.ArENTAn arErnons 


Chitinoclastic bacteria were detected b}' inoculating chitin 
medium with samples of raw .«ea water, bottom .‘•eclirncnl-' and 
other marine materials. The chitin medium was prepared hy 
partly covering 1x5 cm. strips of purified chitin in te^t tuh' -' 
with sea water and .sterilizing at 124°C. for 20 minute". Ih^' 
chitin strips were prepared from lobster .shells hy method- dmil'tr 
to those used by Benton (1935). After succe.-^ive prolonc-d 


treatments with 1 per cent hydrochloric acid, 2 per cent pot a - 
sium hydroxide, sc%’eral changes of boiling alcohol ami 
water, the chitin was colorless and reacted pO"iticclyy> thM^ 
for chitin listed by Buchanan and Fulmer (192S;. .‘^unp.*' 
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nitrogen and carbon compounds were added to some of the media 
as sources of readily available nutrients. All media were pre- 
pared with sea water. 

The inoculated media were incubated at 21°C. and examined 
periodically for evidence of chitinoclastic activity. The visible 
dissolution of chitin, the liberation of ammonia, acids or reducing 
sugars from chitin, or the growth of bacteria in the medium 
consisting of only chitin and sea water were used as criteria of 
chitinoclastic activity. In some of the inoculated media such 
activity became manifest within two or three days but, in others, 
not until the cultures had been incubated five or six months. In 
the preliminary work all cultures were held at least six months be- 
fore being discarded as negative. It was found that two months’ 
incubation was adequate to detect most chitinoclastic species. 

Pure cultures of chitinoclastic bacteria were obtained by inocu- 
lating a second tube of chitin medium with a loopful of material 
from the positive primary raw cultures. Growth from the 
enriched cultures was then streaked on nutrient agar plates. The 
different types of colonies which developed were isolated, retested 
for their ability to digest chitin and checked for purity by examin- 
ing stained smears and colony characteristics. About one-fourth 
of the pure cultures thus isolated proved to be chitinoclastic. 

OCCURRENCE IN THE SEA 

In preliminary surveys, chitinoclastic bacteria were demon- 
strated in nearly all 5- to 6-gram portions of bottom sediments 
which were inoculated into chitin media. Included in the survey 
were several sediment samples collected from the beach or shallow 
water along the coast of southern California. Many others 
were collected at stations occupied by the boat SCRIPPS, some 
of which were nearly 200 miles from the mainland and from water 
depths as great as 2000 meters. 

Estimating their relative abundance by the minimum dilution 
method, chitinoclastic bacteria were found to be very unevenly 
distributed in bottom sediments. For example, a given sample 
may contain several hundred chitinoclasts per gram while in a 
similar sample immediately adjacent there may be less than 
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one per gram. This lack of uniformity in tiic (Ii>trii)ati(',r, r' 
bacteria within a limited area has been discussed by Zoi’i H-r ^ 
Anderson (1936) who attribute it to t))c unevenness in t!.e d' - 
tribution of nutrient particles and to tlie tendency of 
to colonize. 

Chitinoclasts are most numerous in the topmost layers of lav, < 
where as many as a thousand per gram have been found. '11 ’ 
number decreases sharply with core depth althougli some Ii.',-.,- 
been recovered from the bottom of mud cores c.vcccditig (lo a\. 
in length. No relationships were noted between the .'ibiinfi.nr' 
of chitinoclastic bacteria in sediments and the depth of t!,.' 
overljnng water or the distance from the mainland. The largt 
chitinoclastic populations were usuall)' associated with conr.-r 
sedimentary materials like sand, with which the chitinoiis par- 
ticles are concentrated by the assorting action of the fori’.' 
of sedimentation. 

Between 0.1 and 1.0 per cent of the bacteria found in .‘•ca v.frtc 
are chitinoclastic to some degree, the total bacterial pojiuhtion 
of the topmost 25 to 50 meters of water being from a few to a 
few thousand per cubic centimeter. Below tliis depth the num- 
ber of bacteria in the water drops off sharply to 200 meter.', 
below which, only occasionally, can bacteria be dcmori.stmtcd a* 
all except in the immediate pro.vimity of t lie hot t om. I'ollov. iuc 
initial isolation most of the bacteria will grow in sea water mcdii 
but not in corresponding fresh-water media which, together with 
the fact that thej^ have been isolated at plncc.s remote frem 
possibilities of terrestrial contamination, is regarded as evi- 
dence that they are species which are indigenoti.s to a mari;;- 
environment. _ ^ 

The richest source of chitinoclastic bacteria is the remain' o. 
decomposing crabs, lobsters or other Crustacea found on 
bottom or along the sea shore. Tliirtcen different »'• 

chitinoclastic bacteria have been isolated from t lii.-^ source. John- 
son (1932) isolated several kinds of chitin-dc.'troying h.'Wt^.’i. 
from the shells of fresh-water crabs undergoing deeompo ■.tion, 
and recently Hess (1937) recovered .‘■•evcr.'’J .-tn/im of rhi'u. 
digesters from living lobsters having a .‘^hell di.^c.a^^'. 
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From a hundred to more than a thousand chitinoclastic bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter were found in the stomach contents 
of squid and other ' cephalopods which ingest chitinous food. 
This suggests the possibility that such bacteria may play an 
important r61e as symbionts which aid animals in the digestion 
of chitin. Benton (1935) recovered chitinoclastic bacteria from 
the intestines of fishes, frogs and bats, 

Chitinoclastic activity was exhibited by 12 of the 85 pure 
cultures which constitute the Scripps Institution stock collection 
and which are believed to be representative of the aerobic heter- 
otrophs inhabiting the sea. The cultures have been isolated at 
random during a period of several years from various marine 
materials without deference to any special physiological function. 
This observation gives further evidence of the widespread dis- 
tribution of chitinoclastic bacteria in the sea, and since the 
cultures have been cultivated for several years in the absence 
of chitin, it shows that chitinoclastic abihty is not limited to 
bacteria which have been cultivated in the presence of chitin. 

CHAEACTEEISTICS OP MAKINE CHITINOCLASTS 

To date, 31 different pure cultures of chitinoclastic bacteria 
have been isolated from various marine materials. Several were 
isolated from two or more sources thereby indicating a widespread 
distribution of these species. While all of them are believed to 
be new and tmdescribed species, they have not been studied 
completely enough to warrant classifying them as such, and even 
if all of the important characteristics had been determined, the 
authors would hesitate to assign generic names to the organisms 
in the face of the present chaotic condition of systematic bac- 
teriology. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that nearly all 
of these bacteria grow either preferentially or exclusively in sea 
water media. Therefore in characterizing the bacteria it is 
usually necessary to deviate from Standard Method procedures 
to the extent of substituting sea water for fresh water in the 
differential media. Few of the marine species show any growth 
on the conventional potato and milk media, which are still widely 
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used to characterize bacteria in spite of their his^hly YariiV!' 
composition. Following prolonged laboratory cultivation or r 
climatization procedures in which the salt content of thcmf.ii’. 
is graduall}' reduced with each successive transfer, most of 
cultures slowly develop the ability to grow in fresh-water ni'Nir. 
but it is not known how many other characteristics are cluuw* i 
during the adaptation process. It has been noted that il,.'- 
tendency to produce pigment is lessened, the temperature rain:.' 
of growth is widened and the ability to liquefy near i^ h'.-t 
during such acclimatization. 

Table 1 gives the morphological and physiological character- 
istics of 14 representative chitinoclastie bacteria most of which 
have been recovered two or more times from various niariiw 
materials. Gram-negative, slender to ovoid rods varying only 
slightly in size and shape predominate. Only one ehitinori.w- 
tic coccus and two species of vibrio liavc been found to date. 
Neither staining procedures nor thcrmotolerancc tests indicated 
endospore formation in any of the cultures. Flagellation was 
not determined, but all except four of the 31 cultures wore found 
to be actively motile. Encapsulation is a common properly of 
the chitinoclasts but one which is highly variable under different 
conditions of cultivation. Involutionary forms appeared in 
most of the cultures, their abundance increasing with the age of 
the cultures. Chains of four or more cells were noted in none 
of the cultures and pairs occurred only infrequently. 

In ^dew of the structural similarity of chitin and cclluio-c it i- 
noteworthy’- that none of the chitinoclastie bacteria digest cellu- 
lose. With few exceptions they are only feebly .caci'harolylic, 
nearly half of them failing to ferment any of the simple sugar.' 
and none forming gas from carbohydrates. Although chitin i 
probably a glucosamine, many of the chitinocla.'’ts arc unabk to 
utilize glucose. Interestingly enough, .come of them which nttach 
neither glucose, maltose, sucrose nor lacto.-e hyilrolyzc starch 
with acid production. iNIost of the pure culture.- are actively 
proteolydic as indicated by their ability to liquefy gelatin .and to 
produce ammonia from various protoinaccou.-- sub-tr.atc-. 

The chitinoclasts differ greatly in their nitrogen ami carbon o: 



Morphological and physiological characlerislics of sixteen representative marine chitinoclaslic bacteria as determined in sea 

•water media 
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Acid production. 
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ener^' requirements as well as in their action on cliiti/i. 5^-. 
multiplj' freely in a medium consisting of only pure rhitin in j, 
water. They may not otherwise delectably cfTcct (he chitir',, 
they may dissolve it, or their growtli may be accompanied by (1;.- 
liberation of ammonia (table 2) or other decomposition prod'er:'. 
Another group of chitinoclasts can derive their nitrogen fr*':;; 
chitin when an available carbon or encrg>' source such ns tlie .'•.’ili 
of an organic acid or a simple carbohydrate is added, after uhich 
some of them may merely multiply without otherwise dctectatih' 
effecting the chitin while others cause its dissolution. A third 

TABLE 2 


I/iberadon of ammonia from chitin medium hj representative ehitinoelnslie h'.ctrii 
after varying periods of incubation at S1°C. and the elapsed time hefeire th^ri 
teas any visible disintegration of the chi'lin 
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type has been isolated from the sea which attacks chitin only 
in the presence of both carbon and nitrogen nutrients such i\^ 
peptone. Further studies must determine whether tiic so\\\U<- 
decomposition products are inadequate for the c.arbon ^ find 
nitrogen nutrition of such cultures or if they produce a chitiim‘<' 
only after multiplying for some time in the presence of cliitin. 
Alore credence is placed in the former 

fact that some of the stock cultures referred to above which li.avc 
been cultivated on nutrient agar for several years started to 
attack the chitin within two or three days after being trafvferred 
to a chitin medium. 
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Observations on certain mixed cultures indicate that there are 
also symbiotic relationships in which two or more bacteria to- 
gether can attack chitin although neither alone is endowed with 
this property. The investigation has revealed no obligate chi- 
tinovors, or bacteria which require chitin. The presence of 
peptone and other simple nutrients in chitin medium accelerates 
the chitinoclastic activity of most bacteria probably due to the 
growth-promoting properties of the peptone. 

No pure cultures have been observed which can obtain their 
energy and carbon but not their nitrogen requirements from 

TABLE 3 


pH of sea water-chilin medium inoculated vxith chitinoclastic bacteria after different 
periods of incubation at S1°C. as measured with a glass electrode and Beckman 

pH meter 


CULTtTRB 

I 

i IKITIAL 

pH 

pH OF MEDIUM ATTEE 

CHITIN DISINTEOBATION 
■VISIBIX AFTBS 

4 days I 

8 days 

16 days 

33 days 

8 

7.5 

7.3 

6.9 

6.7* 

5.5 

9 days 

14 

7.6 

7.6 

7.2 

6.7 

7.0 

None after 5 months 

17 

7.6 

7.3 

7.0 

6.4* 

5.3 

11 days 

18 

7.5 

7.5 

7.4 

7.6 

7.8 

19 days 

28 

7.5 

7.3 

6.9 

5.9* 

5.0 

13 days 

37 

7.5 

7.3 

7.0 

6.6 

6.0* 

28 days 

56 

7.5 

7.7 


7.6 


33 days 

63 

7.5 

7.5 


7.6 


16 days 

Control 

7.6 

7.6 



^^9 

None after 5 months 


* Tests indicate the presence of acetic acid. 


chitin. This is attributed to the vulnerability of the amino group 
to hydrolysis in the chitin molecule and to the fact that most of 
the chitinoclasts utilize ammonia nitrogen (table 1). Nearly 
all of the bacteria which attack chitin liberate an excess of am- 
monia therefrom. The data in table 2 show that the ammonia 
reaction becomes positive before there is any physical e%'idence 
that the chitin is being attacked by such bacteria; and some 
cultures never dissolve the chitin strips although ammonia is 
hberated in abundance. 

Some chitinoclasts produce enough acid from chitin to change 
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the reaction of the sea-water menstruum from an initial pH 7.0 
to pH 5.0 as illustrated by the data in table 3. Al.-=o it ^\il! W 
noted that some cultures form acid before the chitin urulerC'V; 
\'isible dissolution. All of the cultures tested which produrcil 
acid likewise hberated ammonia from chitin but tlicre were in.any 
cultures which Uherated ammonia x^lthout changing the pH o: 
the chitin medium. Acetic acid has been identified as one of the 
products of the bacterial decomposition of chitin and the odor of 
some cultures resembles butywic acid. Folpmers (1921) Iia? 
reported butjTic acid formation by mixed cultures of chitinovors. 

The production of acetic acid and ammonia suggests tli.at the 
chitinoclasts attack the chitin molecule by hydrolyzing the 
acetylated amino groups: 


—O— 

— C— C— NH— CO-CHj + 2 H 5 O -> 




-C— C— OH + Nil, + ClhCOOH 



The reaction probably takes place in two steps, with acetic acid 
first being liberated after which deaminization occur.«. Or, jt, 
is possible that the carbon-nitrogen linkage is hydrolyzed fir.'t. 
thereby liberating acetamide: 


-O— 


— C— 


— C— 

-CO-CHj -f H;0 — G— C— OH + CHr-CO-NH: 
* — C— 
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Hydrolysis of the acetamide would give rise to acetic acid and 
ammonia. Some chitinoclasts may merely attack the acetylated 
amino side-chains leaving the essential carbon and oxygen link- 
ages in the chitin molecule intact, which would account for the 
fact that some grow freely in chitin medium and even liberate 
acetic acid and ammonia in excess without dissolving the chitin. 
Incidentally, most of the marine chitinoclasts are able to derive 
their nitrogen and carbon or energy requirements from ammonia 
and acetic acid respectively (table 1). Of course, many of the 
chitinoclasts attack the essential carbon and oxygen linkages of 
the chitin molecule as manifested by the complete disintegration 
of the chitin strips and the liberation of reducing sugars. Re- 
ducing sugars were detected in four of the ten different cultures 
grown in chitin medium when tested with Benedict’s reagent. 

Several cases of obligate periphytism (ZoBell, 1937) have been 
observed among the chitinoclasts. For example, one culture 
covered the chitin strip with a heavy orange growth while the 
surrounding menstruum remained quite colorless. When a loop- 
ful of the liquid was transferred to another tube of chitin medium 
no growth developed. However, when a bit of the orange growth 
scraped from the original chitin strip was used as the inoculum, 
bacteria began to develop at once on the new chitin strip. This 
indicates that most of the bacteria were growing attached to the 
chitin, with few or none in the menstruum. 

About one-fourth of the initial raw cultures were definitely 
pigmented and more produced various tinctorial changes, in- 
cluding fluorescence on the chitin strips. Yellow, orange, green 
fluorescence and light brown predominated in the order given. 
Some of the cultures produced an abundance of yellow or orange 
water-soluble pigment which diffused throughout the medium. 
Pigmentation has proved to be very ephemeral; so, until more 
is learned concerning the factors which influence pigment produc- 
tion by marine bacteria, this characteristic must be used with 
extreme caution for differentiating species. 

Nearly all of the organisms included in this study are strict 
aerobes although a few of them are facultative anaerobes. This 
does not mean that most marine chitinoclasts are aerobic because 
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the isolation procedures were designed to obtain only ^ 
iMarine anaerobes which digest chitin have been dciuon^tri't''; 
in o\ al tube deeps (Rittenberg, ci oL, 1937) containing a chitin(' ’.< 
medium from which oxygen was excluded by a leuco-niothyl'r' 
blue agar seal. Indications arc that there arc nianv anaorob*' 
chitinoclastic bacteria in the highly' reduced bottom dcjiO'it' 
of the sea. 

Since over 80 per cent of the ocean floor is pcrpetu.nlly colder 
than 4°C., it is significant that chitin digestion by marine bacteria 
has been demonstrated at refrigeration temperature.'! (0 to 
ZoBell (1934) has shown that while few, if any, of tlie bacteria 
isolated from the sea are obligate psyclirophilcs, mo.!:! of them 
are slowly, ymt definitely^, biochemically' active at 0 to and 
perhaps even lower temperatures. Johnson (1932) isolated chi- 
tinovors growing on crabs packed in ice. 

SUMMARY 

Chitinoclastic bacteria have been found (o I)o quite widely 
distributed in marine sediments, animals and sen water off tlic 
coast of southern California. 

Thirty-one different pure cultures isolated from marine m.atc- 
rials have been studied. 

Marine chitinoclasts are described which can derive their 
complete carbon or energy^ and nitrogen requirements from chitin. 
Others require supplementary carbon compcnmd.s but can utilire 
nitrogen from chitin. Still others attack chitin only in the 
presence of simple carbon and nitrogen sources, 

Many^ chitinoclastic bacteria liberate ammonia or acid from 
chitin; processes which may or may not be accompanierl by it^ 
dissolution. Reducing sugars have been detected in some cul- 
tures as a decomposition product. 
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The numerous attempts of different investigators to produce 
effective antistreptococcus sera and vaccines have thus far met 
with little success. The method followed by most workers in 
the attempt to produce an antibacterial serum for hemolytic 
streptococci is to use so-called type strains for the immunization 
of the animals. However, the types of hemolytic streptococci 
are too numerous, as well as too narrow in their specificity. 
Topley ( 1934 ) among others, points out the limitations imposed 
by specificity, stating: 

If the disease were caused by not more than two or three antigenic 
types, we might, by the injection of one of them, produce an appre- 
ciable reduction in the incidence of the disease as a whole. What, of 
course, we actually do, is to try to include in our vaccine all those 
types to which a person is likely to be exposed. If these number only 
two or three the problem is easy, but where the number of types is 
very large we can hardly hope to obtain the same results, partly be- 
cause there is a limit to the number of different t37pes that can be 
effectively combined in a vaccine, partly because the relative impor- 
tance of different t3T)es may vary from place to place and from tune 
to time. 

If we accept the assumption that antibacterial protection in 
streptococcus infections runs parallel with the agglutinative 
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types, (Williams, 1932; Dochez, Averj’- and Lancoficld, IPID) 
what chance is there for the invading organism in a given strep- 
tococcal infection to be identical with the strain or strains used 
in the preparation of the serum? 

The urgent need for an antistreptococcus (antibacterial) scnim 
and vaccine is obvious. Clinical experience has shown that the 
action of the antiscarlatinal serum in use toda}'- is antitoxic, but 
not antibacterial, as is seen from the ineffectiveness of such 
serum in the invasive stage, or on the complications of tlie dis- 
ease. It is the practice of most laboratories in the production 
of antiscarlatinal serum to inject the animals with the cells, ns 
well as the toxin of the strain used, in the hope that the serum 
will be antibacterial as well as antitoxic. Such serum would 
probably be effective if the invasive organism were identical with 
the strain used in the production of the serum, but as we have 
pointed out before, the chances are very remote. 

It has been shown, (Parrish and O’Kell, 1928; O’Kell, 1932; 
Wheeler, 1932) that the toxins of strains from erysipelas, puer- 
peral septicemia, and other streptococcal infections are ncu- 
trahzed by antiscarlatinal serum ivhen tested on the skin. For 
this reason many workers advocate the use of antiscarlatinal 
serum in these conditions. But when we realize that these 
infections are more the result of the invasion by the organisms, 
than of their toxic effect, we can understand why the clinical 
use of the antitoxic serum in these diseases is so rarely, if ever, 
effective (Bertolini, 1921; White, 1927; Francis, 1928; McCann, 
1928; Besson, 1929; Jacobsen, 1929). Obviously, what is needed 
for the production of an effective antistreptococcus serum is a 
strain of broad, antibacterial valence as well as broad antitoxic 
valence; one that would be species specific rather than tjpc 
specific. We believe it not impossible to find a strain of hemolytic 
streptococcus which would be equivalent to Dochez NY 5 in its 
broad valence in the bacterial antibody response. We also 
believe that the solution to the problem may lie in a deeper 
knowledge of bacterial variation. 

From a recent study (Spicer, 1936) of variation of hcmobdic 
streptococci, we have found that in the majority of cases vaccines 
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made from R variant strains give better protection when tested 
on white mice than those prepared from the original or parent 
S strains. One rough variant, in particular, gives very high 
protection against heterologous, virulent strains of hemoljdic 
streptococci from different disease conditions, such as scarlet 
fever, erysipelas, puerperal fever and general septicemias. It 
has evidently both a high antigenic potency and a wide protective 
valence. The protection afforded to the animals immunized 
with the vaccine made from this strain, is species specific. We 
therefore thought it worth while to test the effectiveness of this 
strain further, and also to modify the procedure in the prepara- 
tion of the vaccines made from it. 

The rough variant referred to was designated as B 3 R. It 
was derived from Ba, an er 3 ’’sipelas strain which is the representa- 
tive member of type II erysipelas (Williams, 1932). This rough 
variant was described in a previous pubhcation (Spicer, 1933) 
in which the results of a study of variation of seven hemolytic 
streptococcus type strains were reported. For the sake of 
simplicity the strains studied were designated at that time as 
the types which they represented and the rough strains as the 
R variants of the homologous type strains. B3R, therefore, was 
referred to as the rough variant of type II erysipelas. A brief 
description of the cultural and morphological characteristics of 
B 3 R and its parent strain B 3 will foUow. A detailed account of 
the ori^n, serological and other characteristics of this R variant 
will be found in previous communications (Spicer, 1933 and 1936). 

B 3 gives the colony morphology supposedly typical of erysipelas 
strains, that is, a sHghtly granular, convex colony of regular 
contour and a good zone of hemolysis. In liquid media it grows 
with a cloudy supernatant and a granular deposit. The stained 
smear from liquid culture media presents short chains of small 
cocci, while those from sohd media show small cocci in pairs, 
singly, or in very short chains of four to six elements. B3R, on 
the other hand, is a typical R variant, as can be seen from the 
photographs in a previous publication (Spicer, 1933), and cor- 
responds to the R phase of other bacterial species. It forms 
large, flat, extremely rough colonies, with irregular fringed bor- 
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ders, loops of chains of large cocci constituting the fringe. It 
gives a large zone of hemolysis. The stained specimens, hotii 
from liquid and solid culture media, present tangled masses of 
exceedingly long chains of large, encapsulated cocci. In liquid 
media this variant grows nuth a heaiy sediment and a cle.ir 
supernatant. On shaking, the sedimented growth rises in a 
cloud of large flaky masses which soon settle again to the bottom 
of the tube. Both B 3 R and its parent strain B 3 arc non-virulcnt 
for mice. 

B 3 R closely resembles the R variant type of hemoljdic strepto- 
coccus recently described by Dawson (1933-4), in its cultural 
and morphological characteristics and also the new rough variant 
form of pneumococcus recently described by the same author 
(Dawson, 1932-3). It may perhaps be correlated with the 
E, form of Loewenthal (cited by Ward and Lyons, 1935), espe- 
cially by its avirulence for mice. It does not correspond to any 
of Ward and Lyons recently described four variants of hemolylie 
streptococcus which they designate as F, M, attenuated I\I and C. 

Working with vaccine made from B3R, we found that when 
prepared in the usual routine manner (formalinized) it was toxic 
for the mice ; that is, it made them sick and even killed a small 
percentage. Those mice which survived, however, were very 
weU protected against subsequent injections of highly virulent, 
unrelated strains of hemolytic streptococci. An attempt wn.s 
therefore made to detoxify the vaccine. The method used, and 
the results of the protection tests with the treated vaccine as 
compared with those of the untreated vaccine, will be given 
subsequently. 


METHODS 

Preparation of vaccine. The general technique used for the 
preparation of the formalinized vaccine is as follows: The strain 
designated B 3 R is first streaked on blood agar plates and ex- 
amined for purity of type. It is then planted on xdtamin agar 
slants in pint Blake bottles and incubated for eighteen hour.-;. 
The growth from the Blake bottles is u'ashed off with saline 
solution, the cells collected into centrifuge tubes and centrifugated 
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for forty-five minutes. The cells are washed once and resus- 
pended in formalinized saline solution (0.1 per cent formalin 
in 0.85 per cent sodium cldoride solution). The vaccine is 
standardized by comparing the turbidity of the cell suspension 
with a set of Fuller’s earth standard turbidity tubes and is equiv- 
alent to about three bUIion organisms per cubic centimeter. 

Method of detoxication. It was found that treating the vaccine 
with alcohol, and ether, not only renders it non-toxic, but gives 
better protection to animals in the majority of cases. The 
procedure of treatment is as follows: The cells are grown and 
collected as described above, washed once with absolute alcohol, 
resuspended in absolute alcohol, kept in a water bath at 50°C. 
for thirty minutes and stirred occasionally. After centrifugating 
for ten minutes and decanting the alcohol, ether is added in 
amount of ten times the bulk of the cells, mixed with a glass rod 
for thirty minutes and centrifugated for two minutes at low speed 
with centrifuge cover open. The ether is then decanted, the 
tubes plugged loosely and placed in the icebox. At the end of 
eighteen hours the cells are perfectly dry. They are suspended 
in formalinized saline, standardized, and kept in the icebox until 
used. The vaccine so prepared is designated as BsRA. 

Protection tests. White mice, ranging from 18 to 21 grams in 
weight, were used in the protection tests. The mice received 
three injections intraperitoneaUy on alternate days, first and 
second injections consisting of 0.5 cc. and the third injection of 
1 cc. of vaccine. On the seventh day after the last injection the 
mice were tested for immunity with virulent, heterologous S 
cultures. They could not be tested against the homologous 
S strain (Bs) as this was entirely non-%drulent and its virulence 
could not be raised by mouse passage. All the test strains used 
in the protection tests were rendered virulent by mouse passage 
so that lO-'^ to 10“® cc. killed a mouse in from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. The cultures used in the tests were trans- 
planted into serum broth (10 per cent horse serum), grown for 
six hours, transplanted into plain broth, incubated for eighteen 
hours and used for dilutions. The dilutions were made with 
broth after the turbidity of the cultures was brought to a stand- 
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TABLE 1 


Protection test — Mice vaccinated with BJIA vaccine, tested against S-!tS, M. St 


Mouse 

IfUUDEB 

PATE AND AMOUNT 
or VACCINE 

TEST 

CUITUBE 

0/13 

«E3U1B« 

AUTOrST 

riNDINOS 

rtnccKTAot 

rnoTrenox 


0/2 

0/4 1 

0/0 


cc. 

B 

B 




, 

1 

0.5 


B 

io-> 

Died 48 hours 

Hem. strep. 

ij 

2 

0.5 

EH 

1 

io-» 

Died 72 hours 

Ilem. strep. 


3 

0.6 

0.6 

1 

10-’ 

Died 72 hours 

Hem. strep. 

85? 

4 

0.6 

0.6 

1 

10-» 

Died 5 days 

Hem. strep. 

S' 

5 

0.5 

0.6 

1 

10-» 

Saved 



6 

m 

EE 

1 

10-4 

Died 4 days 

Hem. strep. 


7 

m 

EH 

n 

10-4 

Saved 


S? vO 

8 

0.6 

0.5 

B 

10-4 

Saved 



9 

0.5 

0.6 

B 

10-4 

Saved 


|g 

10 

0.6 

0.6 

H 

10-4 

Saved 


o 

n 

m 

0.5 

■ 

10-' 

Died 72 hours 

Hem. strep. 

A 

■a 

EH 

0.6 

1 

10-' 

Saved 



mm 

0.5 

0.6 

1 

10-' 

Saved 


gS 

14 

0.6 

0,6 

1 

10-' 

Saved 


s 

16 

0.5 

0.5 

1 

10-‘ 

Saved 



16 

m 

m 

1 

10-» 

Saved 


q 

17 

EH 

EH 

1 

10-' 

Saved 


•J 

18 

0.6 

0.5 

1 

10-' 

Saved 


2 

19 

0.6 

0.5 

1 

10-0 

Saved 


o 

20 

0.6 

0.5 

1 

10-' 

Saved 



21 

0.5 

0,5 

1 

10-' 

Saved 


Q 

22 

0.5 

0.5 

n 

10-’ 

Saved 



23 

0.5 

0.5 

B 

10-' 

Saved 


5i S 

24 

0.5 

0.5 

1 

10-’ 
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25 

0.5 

0.6 

B 

lO-’^ 
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20 


0.5 

■ 
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P lO 

27 


0.5 

1 

lO-® 

Saved 



28 

0.6 

0.5 

1 

10-* 

Saved 


?■ 2 

29 

0.5 

0.6 

1 

10-* 

Saved 



30 

0.5 

0.6 

1 

10-* 

Saved 

— 

— 
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TABLE 1 — Concluded 
Controls S-BIS, M. SI 


MOtJSS 

KtTUQER 

TEST Ctrtr 
TtTBB 6/13 

BEStn/FS 

AUTOPST 

FXKDXNQS 

COLONT 

COUNT 

TUBBIDXTY 

BTAKDABD 

1 

10-« 

Died 24 hours 

Hem. strep. 

412 


2 

10-' 

Died 24 hours 




3 

10-' 

Died 24 hours 



No. 350 

4 

10-» 

Died 24 hours 




5 

10-' 

Died 24 hours 




6 

10-» 

Died 24 hours 

Hem. strep. 

30 


7 

10-’' 

Died 24 hours 1 




8 

10-T 

Died 48 hours | 

i 



9 

10-» 

Died 48 hours 




10 

10-» 

Died 48 hours 




11 

10-« 

Died 48 hours 

Hem. strep. 

3 


12 

io-« 

Died 48 hours 




13 

lO-s 

Died 48 hours 



10“* U.L.D. 

14 

ir» 

Survived 




15 

io-« 

Survived 




16 

10-' 

Survived 


0 


17 

io-» 

Survived 




18 

10-“ 

Survived 




19 

10-’ 

Survived 




20 

10“» I 

1 

Survived 





ard. Blood-agar pour plates for colony count were made from 
the various dilutions as an added check on the size of the dose. 
Series of thirty mice were used for each test, five for each dilution 
of culture. Twenty normal (non-vaccinated) mice were injected 
with the test culture for controls. Tests were repeated when 
results were not clear-cut or when control mice did not die reg- 
ularly. Animals surviving six days were considered to be pro- 
tected. Table 1 is a protocol of one of the protection tests. 

Results of the protection tests. As seen from table 2, there was 
a considerable rise in the degree of protection when the animals 
were immunized with the detoxified vaccine. In every case in 
which the mice received the treated vaccine they appeared well 
during the period of vaccination and no animals were lost. 
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TABLE 2 

Comparative protection tests on white mice immunised with BJH and BiRA vaccina 
against virulent heterologous strabis 


VACCIKE 

TEST 

STBAIN 

BOUECE 

PERCE 

1 

NTAOE P 

10 

RorEcnc 

100 

).v X.V NTT 

1.000 

UQcn or 

10.000 

V UP.'# 

1 100 MO 

BjR 

282 

Throat, scarlet 

100 

100 

so 

40 

15 


BsRA 

28i 

fever 

so 

100 

80 

75 

20 

15 

BjR 

E-111 

Skin, post-scarlet 

100 

100 

100 

CO 

40 

_ 

BjRA 

E-IH 

fever erysipelas 

100 

100 

SO 

60 

50 

- 

B,R 

E-I09 

Skin, erysipelas 

80 

so 

70 

20 

0 

_ 

BjRA 

E-I09 


100 

100 

30 

40 

40 

- 

BaR 

E-104 

Skin, erysipelas 

100 


GO 

20 

20 

— 

BjRA 

E-104 


70 

H 

0 

30 

0 

- 

BjR 

E-106 

Skin, erysipelas 

100 

95 

75 

25 



BjRA 

E-106 


80 

SO 

40 

30 

0 

- 

BjR 

HI 

Blood, puerperal 

H 

100 

H 

65 

65 

— 

BjRA 

HI 

fever 


76 


40 

40 

1 

BjR 1 

P-302 1 

Blood, puerperal 


100 

m 

M 

25 

1 

BjRA 

P-302 

fever 

H 

100 

Bi 


H 

' — 

BjR 

S-208 

Blood, septicemia 

GO 

55 

so 

1 

40 

H 

- 

BjRA 

S-208 


80 

SO 

so 

35 

70 

55 

BjR 

S-206 

Blood, septicemia 

100 

95 

■I 

SO 

— 

- 

BjRA 

S-208 


100 

100 

Bi 


100 

65 

BsR 

S-211 

Blood, septicemia 

60 

il 

20 

0 

0 

- 

BjRA 

S-211 


70 


40 

50 

0 


BjR 

S-215 

Blood, septicemia 

SO 

100 

80 


45 

- 

BjRA 

S-215 


100 

100 

m 


90 

35 

BjR 

S-218 

Blood, pneumonia 

80 

40 

60 

0 

0 

- 

BjRA 

S-218 


100 

100 

100 

SO 

75 

— 


0 denotes no protection; — denotes not tested. 

Percentages were arrived at as follows; Surviving si.x days, 100 per cent protec- 
tion; surviving five days, 75 per cent protection; surviving four days, 50 per cent 
protection; dying within three days, no protection. 
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The problem was also attacked from a different angle. We 
know that hemolytic streptococci autolyze with difficulty, and 
in culture media to a very slight degree, if at all. There are many 
accounts in the literature of attempts to bring about the autolysis 
of these organisms (Kantorovicz, 1909; Burgers, Schermann and 
Schreiber, 1911-12; Zinsser and Mueller, 1928). It is only by 
extreme physical means such as alternate freezing and thawing, 
or by treating with very strong chemicals such as 10 per cent 
antiformin, that this can be accomplished, and then only to a 
limited extent. This leads us to believe that the antibody re- 
sponse to this organism may be against the antigenic substance 
on the cell surface but not against the antigenic constituents of 
the inner cell body. 

Topley (1934) describing the mechanism of antitoxic and anti- 
bacterial immunity says; “In the case of a toxin the result of 
the antigen-antibody union is neutralization. ... In the case of 
bacteria, or virus particles, the antigen-antibody union occurs on 
the surface of the parasite and results in the deposition thereon of 
scattered or continuous patches of antibody globulin.” Northrop 
and De Kjuif (1921-2 and 1922-3),. Shibley (1926), Eagles 
(1930) and others showed that globulin from immune serum is 
deposited on the bacterial cell during specific bacterial agglutina- 
tion. Jones and Little (1933), on the basis of this knowledge, 
performed a series of experiments by which they showed that 
bacteria increase in volume when treated with specific agglu- 
tinins, giving actual measurements to prove their point. 

The antibodies produced by hemolytic streptococci (besides 
the antiexotoxins of course) are thus evidently active against 
these antigenic constituents on the bacterial surface. It is 
interesting at this point to mention the effect of washing hemo- 
lytic streptococcus antigens used in agglutination. We (Spicer, 
1930) have found a gradual reduction in the titer of the agglu- 
tinating serum from 12,800 with the unwashed to 800 with the 
antigen washed three times. This could not have been the result 
of absence of electrolyte, since the antigens had been washed and 
suspended in saline solution. 

A bacterium that does not autolyze in the normal body fluids 
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would thus stimulate the production of antibodies against the 
soluble surface antigenic fractions but not against the antigenic 
content of the inner cell body. With this in mind, e.xperiments 
were undertaken to effect the disruption of the organisms by 
physical means, so as to free the somatic antigenic fractions. 
A vaccine thus prepared should theoretically produce antiendo- 
toxins in addition to the other antibodies. Alternate freezing 

TABLE 3 


Comparative protection tests on white mice with BtRA vaccine and BsRA vaceir.e, 
frozen and thawed thirty-five times, against erysipelas, post-scarlet fever 
erysipelas, puerperal fever, meningitis and general septicemia strains 


VAOCDO: 

TEOZEN 

AKD 

THAWEE 

TEST 

6TB AIN 

60imCE 

PEnCENTAOE pnOTECTION IN NrUBM 
OP U.UT).*8 

1 



m 

IS 


B,RA 

— 


Skin, erysipelas 

70 

■ 

H 

30 

0 

— 

BjRA 

35X 

IS 



70 


60 

100 

70 

BaRA 


E-IU 

Skin, post-scarlet 



■ 

■ 

50 

- 

BsRA 

35X 

E-111 

fever erysipelas 



■ 



GO 

BsRA 

_ 

IS 

Blood, puerperal 


75 

i 


40 

- 

BsRA 

35X 

IS 

fever 



B 


05 

*~ 

BsRA 


M-139 

Spinal fluid, men- 

H 


80 



20 

BsRA 

35X 

M-139 

ingitis 

g 


H 



40 

BsRA 



S-211 

General septicemia 

Sq 


40 

jS 

0 

- 

BsRA 

35X 

S-211 






40 


B,RA 

__ 

S-218 

Blood, pneumonia 




60 

75 

- 

BsRA 

35X 

S-218 


Ei 



80 

80 



X denotes times. 


and thawing was chosen for this purpose. The results of the 
protection tests in the mice immunized with this vaccine arc 

given above. _ . 

We found that alternate freezing and thawing w’hen applicci 
from eight to ten times did not alter the degree of protection by 
the vaccine. There was a definite rise in the degree of protcct^n 
after freezing and thawing twenty to twenty-five tunes. Inc 
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maximum effect was achieved by freezing and thawing about 
thirty-five times. Further treatment of the vaccine by this 
process reduced the degree of animal protection. Table 3 shows 
the comparative results of the protection tests on white mice with 
this vaccine. 


DISCUSSION 

Hadley (1927), treating the subject of Dissociation and Immu- 
nologic Response, states; “The artificial production of cyclogenic 
variants, and a careful comparison of the relative immunizing 
power of these dissociates, is at present one of the most important 
fields of investigation in vaccine therapy.” Although an enor- 
mous amount of work on bacterial variation has since been 
performed by various workers, comparatively little has been done 
on that phase of the phenomenon. De Kruif showed that a 
solid immunity can be produced in rabbits by a single, small 
injection of R culture of Bacterium lepisepticum against the 
virulent homologous S type. Cowan (1923) working with a 
hemolytic streptococcus also showed that definite resistance can 
be produced in white mice vaccinated with the R t3T3e of that 
organism. Maltaner (1934), more recently, vaccinated rabbits 
with rough and smooth variants of typhoid bacillus and found 
that the rough vaccines gave distinctly better protection than 
the smooth. In a recent paper (Spicer, 1936) we also showed that 
vaccines made from R strains of hemolytic streptococci give 
better protection to white mice than those prepared from the 
parent S strains. 

Tillet (1928) working with pneumococci found that R variants 
are species specific in their immunological response. Cowan 
(1923) showed that the immunity produced in mice with R types 
of hemolytic streptococci was not confined to the S type of the 
homologous strain, but also protected the animals against S 
types of heterologous strains. 

As can be seen from the results of the protection tests recorded 
above, the immunity induced in the animals with our variant 
BjR is also species specific. Itself an erysipelas strain, it protects 
mice against highly virulent strains from erysipelas, scarlet fever, 
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puerperal sepsis, spinal meningitis and general septicemias. Con- 
trary to the popular belief that \drulent strains protect better 
than avirulent, BjR, although avirulent, gives high protection 
against Aurulent S strains. Another interesting point relative 
to this strain is its toxic effect when introduced as a vaccine into 
the peritoneal ca\dty of the mouse, and the case with wliich it 
can be rendered atoxic. 

It has been shown (Bordet, 1897; Gay and Morrison, 1923; 
Gay and Clark, 1929; Kolmer, 1923) that the immune response in 
streptococcal infections is phagocytic. Therefore tlie antibodic.s 
influencing the reaction must be those that induce phagoc^'to.'^h, 
i.e. opsonins and agglutinins. These, as Topley indicated, react 
with the surface antigenic fractions and are not anticndoto.xic. 
When we introduce a vaccine made from whole, killed cells into 
the body of an animal the antibody response may therefore be 
against the ectoplasmic substance and not against any of the 
antigenic elements, of which the cell cjdoplasm or the somatic 
portion of the cell consists. My reason for this belief is based on 
the fact that hemolytic streptococci autolyze with difficulty, if 
at all, in vitro, and probably with as much difficulty in the body 
of the normal animal. The antibody response, therefore, would 
be against the intact organism and not against the endotoxins. 
Phagocytosis is not always followed by destruction of ingested 
bacteria. When the ingested bacteria are not destroyed by the 
cells the phagocytosis may even aid in the dissemination or the 
maintenance of the infection. It was shown (Topley and Wilson, 
1929) that bacteria may remain alive for considerable period.s 
within the sessile macrophages. Experiments carried out by 
Roux and Jones (1916) suggest that ingestion by living cclb 
may even protect bacteria from the lethal action of bactericidal 
sera. Our contention, therefore, is that phagocytic response 
alone in any infection that is of an invasive nature isnot sufficient. 
Endotoxin neutralizing immune bodies, in addition to the phago- 
cytic, are essential. In order that these organisms may stimulate 
the production of antiendotoxins, the cells would have to be 
disrupted and the endotoxins freed from the apparently tough 
outer membrane of the cell body, thus releasing the potential 
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antigenic activity of the true somata. We chose the physical 
process of alternate freezing and thawing to avoid any alteration 
in the antigenic structure of the cells which chemical reagents 
are apt to cause. However, no visible change could be noted in 
the cells of the frozen and thawed vaccine when examined micro- 
scopically on the slide, except for the loss of ability of some of 
the cells to take the Gram stain. They all appeared intact. We 
have no explanation for the higher protection obtained with the 
frozen and thawed vaccine, except that the process may have so 
altered the cell membrane as to effect dissolution in the animal 
body fluids more easily. Other methods of cell dissolution may 
prove still more effective. 

SUMMAEY AND CONCIiUSIONS 

A rough variant of an erysipelas strain, used as vaccine, pro- 
tected white mice against virulent, unrelated strains from different 
pathological conditions caused by hemolytic streptococci. 

Although the variant and the original S strain from which the 
variant was derived are avirulent, the vaccine made from the 
R variant was toxic for the mice, making the animals sick during 
vaccination and even killing a small percentage. 

Those animals that survived were very well protected against 
subsequent injections with virulent, heterologous strains of hem- 
olytic streptococci from diverse pathological conditions. 

Treating the vaccine with alcohol and ether rendered it atoxic 
for the animals. 

The protection afforded by the detoxified vaccine was higher 
in most cases than with the untreated vaccine. 

Vaccines subjected to repeated freezing and thawing gave 
still higher protection to the mice. 

The significance of cell autolysis in immunological reactions 
is discussed. 

Results of experiments conducted seem to confirm the theoret- 
ical considerations brought forward. 
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AbiKty to concentrate and reduce methylene blue is of impor- 
tance in differentiation of certain pathogenic fungi. To study 
concentration, a medium producing a predominantly subsurface 
growth (Williams, 1936, b and c; 1937, a and b) (0.25 per cent 
d-glutamic acid, Hoffman-LaRoche, 4 per cent glucose Difco, 
1.5 per cent agar Difco, pH 5.6) is preferable. To study reduc- 
tion, either the above medium or a medium producing a pre- 
dominantly surface growth (Sabouraud’s medium Difco) may be 
used. A 0.001 per cent concentration of the dye (methylene 
blue, U. S. P. medicinal, Cl 922, National Aniline & Chemical 
Co.) is ideal. 

Surface plants on 4 to 5 cm. straights of the above mediums 
were made and observed after 5, 7, 10, 15 and 30 days growth in 
diffused light at room temperature with tubes secured upright. 
Three or more plants of each organism were made, since, other- 
wise, failure of an organism to cover the surface or cracks in the 
medium rendered results less accurate. All reduced areas were 
checked by stabs whereupon color reappeared. Natural organ- 
ismal pigment was discounted in tabulation of results. 

RESULTS 

Table 1 gives salient variations. Space does not permit de- 
scription of all colors or shades noted. When numbers such as 
5 to 15 occur they indicate day of beginning reduction and re- 

> Contribution No. Ill from the Department of Biology and Public Health, 
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TABLE 1 


ORaA^^SM 

8ABOURAtr0*S UCDIITM 

Achorion schocn- 
leinii 

5-15; 7, ba; 10, la; 15, toba; 
30, dga 

Candida Candida 

Endodermophy- 
ton indicum 

15-30; 15, tb-gth; 30, dc edge 
and raised areas 

7-15; 15, edge dc, center g; 
30, 1 mm. dc 

Bndodermophy- 
ton iropicale 

7-15; 15, bga;30, dbga 

Endomyces cap- 
sulatus 

7-15; 10, 1-gth; 30, J mm. tdc 
(IX) 

Endomyces der- 
matitidis 
Glenaspora gam- 
meli 

7-15; 10, 1 mm. 1 c; 15, tba, 
^ mm. tdl 

7-30; 7, ba; 10, la; 15, bva; 30, 

■J mm. b esp. edge 

Geoirichum bach~ 
mann 

5-16; 7, b; 7 to 30 b edge-gth 

Lichlhemia sp. 
(saprophyte) 

10-30; 10, ba; 15, tba; 30, 1 
mm, b, 1.5 mm, tbg 

Microsporon 

audouini 

7-30; 10, ba; 15, ga; 30, obga 

Microsporon fe- 
lineum 

Microsporon gyp- 
seam 

5-15; 7, ba; 10, va; 15, gba; 
30, bga 

5-15; 7, ba; 10, ga; 15, ga; 30, 
ga 

Mono^'poTxum 

Q-pioBpermum 

5-30; 10, tba; 15, tba; 30, bgl- 
edge 

Monilia albicans 
Oospora humi 

Scopulariopsis 

brevicaulis 

(saprophyte) 

7-30; 30, tb-gth-esp. edge 

5-15; 10, b-edge-gth; 15, tb- 
edge-gth; 30, i mm. dl 

7-30; 15, tga;30,tga;f 


GLrrAUic Acit> ifroirw 


10-15; 10, 5 ram. vm; 15, 1.5 
cm. dc; 30, 2 ram. tdc {2x) 
0.5 mm. dl 
10, v-gth 

15-30; 10, v-gth; 15, 2 mni. 0, 
dc; 30, 2 mm. dc (2.5X), } 
mm. dl 

15-30; 10, dc-gn-th; 15, dcm; 
30, 2 mm. t-dc (1.5X), 0.5 
mm. dl 

10, v-gth; 30, 2 cm. dc (IX), 
rest lighter blue; Inraclla- 
tion 

15-30; 10, 1-gth; 30, 6 mm. dc 
(2.5X), 6 mm. tbg 
ic 15-30; 10, 1-gth; 15, 1.5 cm. 
dc; 30, 1 dc (1.6X), tdl to 
colorless 

7-10; 7, iV mm. dl; 10, 3 mm, 
dc; 15, 3.6 dc; 30, 3 mm. dc 
(2X), Jmm. dl if 
15-30; 10, 2 cm. VC ; 15, 1.6 cm. 
dc, dl; 30, 1.5 cm. dc (3X), 
white line; f 

10-30; 10, dc-gth; 15, 2 mm. 
tdc, r, +bg; 30, 2 mm. tb, 
1 mm. br 

10-30; 10, 3 ram. vb-gtfa; 15, 
3 mm. dc;30, 2 mm. dc. 

7-30; 10, 3 mm. dc; 15, 2 mm. 
dc; 30, 2 mm. dc (IX), 0.25 
mm. bl-dl-bl 

15-30; 10, 2 mm. vb-gth; 15, 
0.5 cm. gb-dc; 30, 3.5 cm. 
dc(2.5X) 

10, v-gth 

10-15; 10, 2 mm. v; 15, 2 mm. 

bc;30,2mra. be (2.5X);f 
10-15; 10, 3 mm. dc; 15, 3 mm, 
tdc; 30, 3 mm. dbc; 3 mm. 
bl;f 
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TABLE 1 — Concluded 


OBQAKISU 

i BAUOTTRAtlD’S MERTOM 

OLETAUIC ACID MEDltTM 

Trichophyton era- 

j 7-30; 7, ba; 10, va; 15, tb-gth, 

16-30; 10, vc-gth; 15, 0.5 cm. 

teriforme 

ga, 0.5 cm. do; 30, doga 

do; 30, 2 mm. dc (3X), 0.5 
mm. dl 

Trichophyton de- 

7-30; 10, 0.5 mm. dc; 15, ba; 

30, 1.6 cm. be (IX) bl, reduo- 

calvans 

30, 2 mm. bl-1 

tion 

Trichophyton 

1 5-10; 5, 1 mm. dl; 10, vga; 15, 

16-30; 10, vc-gth; 15, 3 mm. 

gypseum 

ba;30, 2 mm. b-bl 

dc; 30, 3 mm. dc (2.5X), i 
mm. bl-dl 

Trichophyton 

gypseum-aste- 

roides 

5-30; 15, gra; 30, r-g-bl-s-a 

6-15; 10, dc; 16, 2 mm. dc; 30, 
1.5 mm. tbc, 1 mm. b-bl 

Trichophyton 

5-30; 7, ba; 10, gba; 15, rga; 

10-15; 10, 3 mm. vo.-gth; 15, 

gypseum lacti- 
color 

30, rga 

2.6 mm. do, dl; 30, 1 mm. 
tbc (2X) dl 

Trichophyton in- 

5-15; 7, ba; 10, ba; 15, oga; 

7-16; 10, 2 mm. b-gth; 15, 2 

ierdigiiale 

30, g-bl-ba 

mm. dc, tdl; 30, 2 mm. dc 
very deep 

Trichophyton 

5-30; 7, r-ba; 10, r-ga; 30, 1 

6-30; 10, 3 mm. gb; 15, r-bdl; 

louisianicum ' 

\ 

mm. bg, 3 mm. tr 

30, 1.5 tb, 1 mm. dc (1.5X), 
g.r;f 

Trichophyton 

5-10; 5, 1 mm. dl; 7, ba; 10, 
ba; IS, bga; 30, 1 mm. be 

10-15; 10, 3 mm. dc; 16, 2 mm. 

niveum ! 

dc, dl; 30, 2 ram. tb, | mm. 
dl. deep color 


duetion to the bottom of the tube; when ic precedes them, re- 
duction is incomplete. The following captions indicate: a, base 
of growth; b, blue (see bl); c, concentration; d, dirty (see dc and 
dl); f, diffusion; g, green (see gth); 1, lavender (see dl and bl); 
m, mycelium; o, olive; r, brown (see nr); s, salmon; t, light; v, 
violet; bl, black; dc, dye concentration; dl, dye line; gth, growth; 
nr, no reduction; (2x) the approximate number of times the con- 
centration is deeper than control mediums (this is given only 
when it can be approximated; too great concentration would pre- 
vent this). 


DISCUSSION 

Dye concentration occurs only in the upper 2 cm. of the straight 
in proximity to, and in, certain growths (area of increased metab- 
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o li s rn ). Tills corrsl&tGS with loccilizstion of hnsic dyes injcctcil 
into animals in areas of inflammation (Burrows, 1932). Tlio dye 
line occurs at the base of the dye concentration or independently. 
Pronounced concentration and dye line occur in a similar situa- 
tion in cy^steine medium after autoclaidng but when other amino- 
acids are substituted, only after growth of certain organisms. 
Successive dye lines similar to Liesegang rings occasionally occur. 
Subsurface growths do not occur at a depth greater than 2 cm. 

The green frequently noted may be a combination of changed 
dye and yellow resultant from alkaline change in the medium^:. 
The lavender, molet or purple occur at a definite time (10th day) 
and therefore seem biologically'- fundamental in time. Basically 
the various color changes seem dependent on combinations of 
oxidations and reductions of the various constituents. 

Reduction time and its completeness varied with the organ- 
ism. Twenty plants on W medium (4 per cent peptone, 1 per 
cent glucose, 1.5 per cent agar, pH 5.6) indicated that this ratio 
of peptone to glucose speeded reduction, pos.sibly becau.se of 
better buffering power of the medium (Williams, 1935 and 
1936a). 

It is evident from the table that a classification might be sug- 
gested. This is inadidsable because of limited number of strains. 

S-UMMARY 

Methods and mediums for demonstrating concentration and 
reduction of methylene blue are discu.ssed. 

Importance of oxidation and reduction in color changes is 
emphasized. These changes are orderly, probably interpreting 
metabolic beha\'ior of the organism. Their similarity in time 
suggests a fundamental biological factor dependent on time. ^ 

Marked dye concentration and dye line occur on glutamic acid 
medium only after organismal growth while on cysteine medium 
these occur after autoclaving, independent of organismal growth. 
Related oxidation-reduction change.s are probably the intcrpret.'i- 
tion in both instances. 
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Although numerous in vitro tests have been proposed for differ- 
entiating staphylococci on the basis of pathogenicity the subject 
is confusing to many workers. This paper describes attempts to 
determine the significance of certain tests. 

The following seem to have been the more common sources 
of confusion: (1) hlost investigators have used a series of cultures 
which was too small for statistical analysis; (2) groups of cultures 
from different sources, or obtained at different times from the 
same type of source, may not yield the same proportion of positive 
results; (3) results based on the source of the strains usually ignore 
the possibility of error; (4) differences in technic, or in the in- 
terpretation of results, may be sufficient to cause two investigators 
to arrive at opposite conclusions; only infrequently has an author 
described tests, or their interpretation, with sufficient precision 
to permit others to duplicate them; (5) the dissociation of a 
strain, resulting in loss of one or more properties in some cells 
of the culture, causes it to become a mixture of variants with 
different pathogenic properties; and (6) pathogenic cultures de- 
generate or dissociate at different rates and in different ways, 
depending upon a number of poorly understood factors. 

CULTURES STUDIED 

Cultures were obtained through the courtesy of: 

Dr. John E. Blair. Hospital for Joint Diseases. New York, 
N. Y. 

* Aided by grants from the Ophthalmological Foundation, Inc. 
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Dr. Louis Gross. Louis Gross Diagnostic Laborator\- \c~ 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. WajTie N. Plastridge, Storrs Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Storrs, Conn. 

Mr. George J. Kupcliik. Bacteriology Department. Mc^iiw! 
School. New York University. 

Dr. Howard J. Shaughnessy. Illinois Department of Public 
Health. 

Dr. Rajunond V. Stone. Los Angeles County Health Dep.artmcnt. 

Dr. Luther Thompson. The IMaj'o Clinic. 

Other cultures were isolated in our laboratories. 

METHODS USED 

Cultures were diluted to insure that discrete colonics would 
be obtained, spread on plates of oxalated rabbit-blood agar and 
incubated overnight. Variants with different hemolytic prop- 
erties were separated. Sometimes a colony, which appeared to 
be non-hemolytic, proved to be hemolytic on subculture. In 
these instances the results were recorded as ©, The .same 
s3anbol w'as used when a reaction was positi\u one time and 
negative another. When the results were intermediate or in- 
conclusive the symbol d= was used. 

The following tests, selected because they were considered 
most suitable for the majority of bacteriologists, were applied 
to the purified variants; 

Pigment production. Determined bj’’ cultivating for 48 hours, 
preferably on Loeffler’s medium, and examining a loopful of tlie 
culture. Because there is no sharp distinction between pig- 
mented and non-pigmented strains this test sometimes is dilTicult 
to interpret. 

Hemolysis. Determined by streaking a loopful of the culture 
across the surface of a plate of oxalated rabbit-blood agar and 
incubating overnight. Growths showing moderate or marked 
hemolysis were considered positive. Lesser degrees of hcmoly.-is 
w'ere considered negative. 

Coagiilase. Determined by mixing a loopful of the culture 
from solid medium udth 0.5 cc. of fresh, o.xalatcd human pla‘-ma 
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(citrated or heparinized plasma gave similar results). After 
shaking thoroughly, the mixture was allowed to stand, and was 
examined in 3 hours. If no coagulum could be detected the 
tubes were re-examined the following morning. Some strains 
produced solid clots, but in others the clot appeared in the form 
of a gelatinous globule which could be seen more easily by tilting 
the tube to a horizontal position. Occasionally the clot appeared 
as an opaque disc which could be detected on careful inspection 
from underneath the tube. Any degree of clotting at either time 
was considered positive. 

Crystal violet agar. A loopful of the culture from solid medium 
was streaked for 1 to 2 cm. on the surface of a plate of Bacto 
crystal-violet agar (Chapman and Berens 1935, and Chapman 
1936) and incubated 36 to 48 hours. Orange or deep violet 
growths were considered positive. In some instances, a strain 
that produced an orange growth on isolation gave a violet color 
when retested a few days later. Sometimes there was a fringe 
of violet around the orange center. Non-pathogenic strains 
produced white or pale violet .growths. In some instances, the 
white growth was surrounded by a violet fringe, or was mottled 
with violet. The color of growths was not characteristic after 
prolonged incubation or storage. 

Brom-ihymol-hlue agar. A loopful of the culture was streaked 
across the surface of a plate of alkaline brom-thymol-blue lactose 
agar (Chapman et al., 1937a) and incubated for 36 to 48 hours. 
Pathogenic staphylococci grew luxuriantly, while most non- 
pathogenic staphylococci failed to grow. If the culture was 
seeded too heavily, non-pathogenic strains grew slightly. The 
color of the colonies did not seem to be significant. 

Fermentation of mannitol. The culture was streaked across 
the surface of a plate of Bacto phenol-red mannitol agar and 
incubated overnight. Growths surrounded by yellow zones were 
considered mannitol-positive. 

Fermentation of lactose. The culture was streaked across the 
surface of a plate of Bacto phenol-red lactose agar and incubated 
overnight. Growths surrounded by yellow zones were con- 
sidered lactose-positive. 



Tests of slaphyloeotci received Jrom Dr. John E. Blair 
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Septicemia j 

Septicemia 

Septicemia 
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Post-op. infect. 
Operative wound 
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CHAPiLUs', BEREXS, XILSOX AND CITRCIO 


Tables 1 to 5 show the results of tests made by the donors of 
the strains, also the reactions of the strains and variants ri 
determined by us witliin a few days after receirdng them. Cul- 
tures isolated in our laboratories are listed in table G. In thi- 
paper the sjnnbols P H C V B :M refer to pigment, Iicmolvsis, 
coagulase, crystal-violet agar, brom-thjunol-blue agar, and’ 
mannitol fermentation tests, respectively. 


TABLE 2 


Tesis of staphylococci isolated from cows with bovine mastitis by 
Dr, Wayne N, Plastridge 



PLAST- 

EIDOE* 

ifAJOB DtSSOCIAJTT 

MINOn DISSOCIAST 

KirSfBEB 




















H 

c 

M 

p 

H 

c 

V 

n 

M 


p 

H 

c 

Y 

B 

jr 

L 

O 

u 

b 

Ch 

S347 

4-f 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-f 

4“ 

4- 

-1- 

-1- 

+ 









S 393 

4-f 

+ 

4“ 

4- 

+ 

4- 

-f 

-h 

+ 










S905 

2*4" 

0 

4- 

4" 

-t- 

+ 

+ 

-1- 

-f 

+§ 









S 899 

3+ 

-f 

-f 

-f 

-h 

4* 

-h 

4- 

+ 

-f- 

± 

0 

0 

4* 

4- 

E 

0 

4 

S346 

2-i- 


-h 

-f 

0 

4" 

-f 

•f 

+ 

-i- 









S 440 

1+ 


-1- 


E 

-f- 

E 

0 

+ 


± 


0 

E 

0 

4^ 

-f- 


S375 

0 

0 

4- 

-h 

+ 

M 

+ 

-1- 

-f 

+ 

+ 

i 

E 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

ml 

S333 

■ 

B 

-f 

B 

B 

|}Q 

+ 

-f 











DATE or 
ISOLA- 
TION 


or NILE 


Cl. 

Lcucocjinfl F-iT 
ceni; 


7/ 9/35 1,900,0000.170 

7/17/35) 1,900,0000.225 


12/17/30 2,000,000 
7/ 9/35) 3,000,0000,179 

' 1,600,000'0.2: 

100,000'0.150 


7/17/35; 

7/17/35 
7/ 9/35 


100,0000.005 


* H, hemolysis of cow’s blood agar; C, coagulation of cow’s plasma; M, man- 
nitol fermentation, determined in the fall of 1935 (except S 899 and S 905). 

t A leucocyte count in excess of 1,000,000 is generally regarded as suggeative 
of udder inflammation. 

t A chloride content of 0.14 per cent or less is frequently referred to in the 
literature as normal. 

§ Duplicate tests gave similar results. 

Strains S 905 and S 899 were from cows whose milk appeared abnormal and 
reacted positively to the brom-thymol-blue test of Plastridgc. Otlicr milk 
samples appeared normal and gave negative brom-tbymol-blue tests. 


DEGEXERATION OF STRAINS 

Many of the strains contained variants which lacked one or 
more properties possessed by other variants from the same cul- 
ture. Discussion will be simplified if the variant containing the 
fullest complement of in vitro properties be considered the “major 
pathogenic variant.” It should resemble the parent pathogenic 
strain more closely than other variants. 
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From a study of dissociants it is possible to visualize the steps 
by which a highly pathogenic staphylococcus degenerates until 
it becomes devoid of pathogenic properties. On isolation it re- 
acts positively to tests for pigment, hemolysis, coagulase, crystal- 

TABLE 3 


Comparative tests of staphylococci isolated from pathologic sources by Dr. Luther 

Thompson 


STRAIN 

SOURCE 


ORIQIKAI. 

REACTIONS 

» 


PRESENT TESTS 

VARIANT 

DATE 

ISOLATED 

s 

H 

V 

B 

M 

L 

s 

G 

p 

H 

c 

V 

B 

M 

L 

p 

H 

c 

1 

1 

1 

& 

a 

Limmer 

Blood 

+ 

+ 

B 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 









Jan.-Mar. 1937 

ICrall 

Urine 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 









Jan.-Mar. 1937 

Casey 

Blood 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 









Jan.-Mar. 1937 

Cameron 

Urine 

+ 

4* 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4* 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 









Jan.-Mar. 1937 

Iowa 

Food Poi- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 









Jan. 1936 


soning 

























Oliver 

Ureteral 

0 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

13 

E 

13 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

90t 

Jan.-Mar. 1937 


stone 

























Beck 

Tibia 


0 

4* 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4" 

+ 

0 

+ 

4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 









Jan.-SIar. 1937 

Wandel 

Wound 



E 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4" 

+ 

4" 

B 

4* 

+ 

4" 

4* 

4* 









Jan.-Mar. 1937 

Cluldester 

Blood 









+ 

B 

+ 

+ 


4" 

+ 









Jan.-Mar. 1937 

Schwager 

X^rine 


M 

1 

4- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

E 

fi 


+ 

+ 

+ 

4" 





_ 


_ 


Jan.-Mar. 1937 


* Testa reported by Thompaon: 


STUBOL USED 

TEST 

RESULT REPORTED BT 

DB. THOMPSON 

OUB INTER- 
PRETATION or 
HIS RESUI/Za 

s 

Sizo of cells ^ 

Siaphi/lococcus aureus 

+ 


^^^€rococcus 

0 

H 

Hemolysis ^ 

Hemolji-ic 

Not bcmol>*tic 

+ 

0 

V 

Crystal-violet agar | 

Pathogenic 

Not pathogenic 

+ 

0 

B 

Brom-thymol-blue-agar | 

Pathogenic 

Not pathogenic 

4- 

0 

M 

Mannitol fermentation 

+ 

+ 

L 

Lactose fermentation 

+ 

+ 

S 

Sucrose fermentation 

4" 

+ 

G 

Gelatin liquefaction ^ 

Liquefied 

Not liquefied 

+ 

0 


t It is possible that one of the intermediate varianta was isolated and that the parent strain was similar 
to the variant comprising 10 per cent of the colonies in the culture. 


violet agar, brom-thymol-blue agar, and fermentation of mannitol 
and other carbohydrates but non-hemolytic variants soon ap- 
pear. Loss of hemolysis is the commonest form of degeneration. 
Dudgeon and Goadby (1930) considered that it was related to 
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TABLE 4 


UAJOn DBSOCIAST 


ur>*ou Pr^ocTAv? 


I jNo > P|HjcjvjBjM Ko.jpj}i cjvjnjjrj'^ 

Staphylococci icceivcd from air. George J. Kupchib 

FPIO Eaw milk (isol. by Dr. 260 + + + + + +(235 ± o‘+ o'-tU'yi 

C.E. Dolman) j ' j 

137 Abscess thigh (isol. by 237 ± + + + + + 259 0 0 + + + -f'ti 

Aliss Henry) | 

N’ Normal nasal mucous 239 + + + + + + 256 + 0 + + + -f-'j) 

membrane 

PF8 (E. Al.) Raw milk, apparently 241 0 0 + 0 + + 
healthy cow (isol. by 
Dr. C. E. Dolman) 

16 W Wash water used for 243 0 0 0 0 0 0 

drinking glasses (isol. 
by I\Iis3 Rose L. 

Epner) 

LV9 Vaginal discharge (isol. 244 0 0 0 0 0 0 202 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 



by Miss Woolf) 


Staphylococci received from Dr. R. V. Stone 


Raw milk, "random 166 ± + 
isolation" 

Osteomyelitis 164 

Abscess elbow 1591 01 0 0 

Raw milk, "random 15ol+|+ + 
isolation" 


Staphylococci received from Dr. H. J, Shnughnessy 


212 0 0 0 0 0 0 , 


Staphylococci received from Dr. Louis Gross 


Carbuncle 
Pustular acne 



IDEiEjEiBiB^ 


TABLE 5 

ResuUs of lesU of staphylococci received from Dr. G. M. Pack 

STHAIN 1 BOVBCE I P I II I C I V 0 h 


Staphylococcus aureus no, 10 
Staphylococcus aureus no. 24 
Staphylococcus aureus no. 27 
Staphylococcus aureus no. 33 
Staphylococcus aureus no. 40 
Staphylococcus aureus no. 49 


Cervical ulcer 
Osteomyelitis 
Osteomyelitis 
Osteomyelitis 
Osteomyelitis 
Osteomyelitis 
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loss of pigment. However, the results of the present investiga- 
tion show that the two are independent and that pigment is 
more stable (table 7). 

TABLE 6 

Staphylococci isolated in Clinical Research Laboratory 


NCMBEB 
or BTBAINB 


Abscesses. 


Fistula . 


Fissure. 


Ear discharge. 


Rabbit eye 

Antral washing, nasal sinus, ethmoid 
and sphenoid 


Infected chalazion. 


Carbuncle, furuncle. 


p 

H 

c 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

! 0 

0 


LABOBA- 

TOBT 

KXrMBBR 

fiOITECE 

P 

H 

C 

5395 

Carbuncle 

+ 

+ 

+ 

5388 

Ethmoid 

+ 

+ 

+ 

5246 

Antrum 


+ 

+ 

5302 

Septicemia 

+ 

+ 

+ 

6281 

Septicemia 

+ 


+ 

6372 

i 

Conjunctivitis 

+ 

+ 

+ 





The coagulating property is stUl more stable, and this caused 
Cruikshank (1937) to believe that it did not disappear with age. 
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However, we have obtained non-coagulating variants from 
coagulating cultures. 

After the coagulating power has been lost, strains may .riill 
possess crystal-\iolet agar, brom-th5TOoI-bIuo agar, ami carbo- 
hydrate-fermenting properties. DoudorotT (193G) fomul that, 
in paired dissociants, the crystal-\nolet agar property was more 
stable than hemolj’sis and pigment.' Dudgeon and Goadhy 
(1930) isolated non-hemolytic variants whieh still retained their 
power to ferment carbohydrates, and Pinner and Voldrich (1032) 


TABLE 7 

Comparison of in vitro and in vivo tests of stophplococei 


iN-rnAVEwcs BTnAi.vs ntAcnso To^mrti.'i to 


KtruBEn 

BABBIT, INTBADEnaAI, OF 

eTBAIOT 


+ -{■ + + 
+ + + 
+ + 


Total pathogenic 
strains 





Sit s 

2 B 0 £ 


la P 


0 5/5 100 04 91 07 100 01 100 100 

6 0/6 100 78 60 100 04 94 100 100 

2/3 67 04 30 100 57 78 100 IM 


93 82 07 00 00 91 100 100 




Total non-patho- 
genic strains 33 13 



obtained lactose-fermenting, mannitol-fermenting dissociants 
which had lost their hemolytic and coagulating propertie*-. 
Crj^stal-violet agar, brom-thymol-blue agar, and mannitol-fer- 
menting properties are lost at about the same rate. In Pinner 
and Voldrich’s (1932) series, lactose- and mannitol-positive parent 
strains produced lactose- and mannitol-negative dissociarits. 
Lactose-fermenting power is retained longest of all. Mnn> 
Hoffstadt and Youmans' (1934) non-virulent undi^sociated 
strains fermented lactose but not mannitol. 
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These different steps in the degenerative process will be more 
clearly understood by referring to figures 1 and 2. 

CORRELATION OF IN VITRO PROPERTIES WITH SOURCE 
OP THE CULTURES 

The controversy as to the relative merits of animal inoculation 
experiments as compared with data based on source of the culture 
is typified by the statements of Julianelle (1937) who deprecated 


P H C 



Fig. 1. Dissociation of Pigment, Hemolytic and Coagulating Phopekties 

OF Staphylococci 

Numbers after the symbols refer to the number of variants found 

the former, and Thompson and Khorazo (1937) who considered 
the latter unreliable. We shall try to show that, when inter- 
preted according to principles discussed in this paper, the results 
of in vitro tests are parallel with those based on the source of the 
cultures and on pathogenicity for healthy rabbits. 

Cultures were classified as follows; (1) strains isolated from 
pathologic sources and not expected to be contaminated; (2) 
strains isolated from pathologic sources but which may have been 
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contaminated by staphjdocoeci, which were non-pa thogcnio o- 
only feebly pathogenic, or where there was a possibility that 
staphylococci may not have been the cause of the patholosdr 
condition, and (3) cultures not expected to contain pathogenic 
staphylococci. 

Variants reacting positively to the combination of pigment, 
hemolysis and coagulase (PHC) tests proposed by Chapman 


P H C V B M L 
+++++++ 



000000 + 


1 

0000000 

Fig. 2. Dissociation- of Pigment, Hemoltsis, Coagui-ase, CnrsTAf- Vimrr 
Agab, Bromthtmoe Blue Agah, Mannitol and Lactose r’EnvENTiso 
Properties or Staphtlococci 

Variants abo-ve the line are pathogenic. Those below the lino are non-p.TtiiO- 
genic. 

€t al. (1934) (coagulating strains, also hemoljdic aureus strains) 
were obtained in 97.8, 64.6 and 22.7 per cent of groups 1, 2 and 3, 
respectively (table 8). Cultures from raw milk should he elimi- 
nated from the third group, for reasons which will bo discip-cd 
later. This would reduce the proportion of PIIC positive cul- 
tures in group 3 to 5.5 per cent. 



TABLE 8 

Relation between in vitro tests of staphylococci and the source from which they 

were isolated 


m VITBO BEACTION8* 



+ + + 

+ 0 + 

0 + + 

00 + 

+ + 0 

ISI 

Group 1 (139 strains). Probably un- 







contaminated. Pathogenic 

- 






staphylococci expected : 







Furuncle 

1 

4 




2 

Carbuncle 

23 






Pustidar acne 

1 






Infected chalazion 

1 






Septicemia 

10 

2 





Cellulitis 

2 






Bovine mastitis (abnormal mUk) . . 

4 

2 





Food poisoning 

49 

1 

1 




Pustular acne 

1 






Osteomyelitis 

24 

9 

1 


1 


Total 

116 

18 

2 


1 

2 


(83%) 

(13%): 

(1.4%) 




Total PEC positive in group 

136 (97.8%) 


Group 2 (82 strains). May have been 







contaminated, or possible error 







of bacteriologic diagnosis. Path- 







ogenic staphylococci expected: 







Abscess 

10 


3 




Post-operative infection 

1 






Wound, operative wound 



1 


5 

1 

Urine 

2 





1 

Ureteral stone 

1 






Cervical ulcer 

1 






Mastitis (normal milk) 





1 

1 

Fistula 


1 




2 

Fissure 

1 






Ulcer 

2 

1 




1 

Acne 



1 



8 

Paranasal sinuses 

23 

3 

1 



9 

Conjunctivitis 

1 






Total 

42 

5 

6 


6 

23 


(51%) 

(6%) 

(7%) 




Total PHC positive in group 

53(64.6%) ! 



* Order of tests; Pigment, hemolysis, coagulase. 
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TABLE S— excluded 


Group 3 (22 strains). Pathogenic 
staphylococci not e.\-pected; * 
RaTv milk . 

Wash rrater (drinking glasses) 

Vaginal discharge 

Air 

Skin 

Basin 

Silk suture 

Ear discharge 

Normal rabbits’ eyes 

Total 

Total PHC positive in group 


IN nrro ntve-noss’ 



j + 04- 1 0 + + 

00-»- 

4-4-0 

\U ' 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 1 

5 

5 

i 

3 


1 

1 

1 

O 1 

3 


1 

1 

o 

15 


5(22.7)— excluding milk strains 
1(5 5%) 


CORRELATION OF IN VITRO PROPERTIES VTTII PATIIOGE.NTCITV 

FOR RABBITS 

A number of factors affect the accuracy of animal inociilnfion 
experiments. For example, intravenous injections of strepto- 
cocci showed marked inconsistencies when rabbits were purcluT-ctl 
from the supply house, but consistent rc.sults were obtained 
with rabbits of better quality, free from snuffles, coccidio^i'?, etc. 
Pathogenic strains killed 81 per cent of suppb'-house rabbits, 
as contrasted with 27 per cent of healthy rabbits. Kon-patho- 
genic streptococci killed 33 per cent of supply house rabbits but 
healthy rabbits were not affected. Similar results were obtained 
with staphjdococci, but the series completed to date is too .‘^niall 
for comparison and the work has been delayed by difficulty in 
obtaining better quality' rabbits. 

Selected strains were injected intradermally into healthy, 11- 
weeks-old, snuffle-free albino rabbits, using 0.1 cc. of an overnight 
brain-heart-infusion culture, and using a new rabbit for each 
test. The results, read at the end of 7 days, were interpretfd 
as follows: 
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Elongated necrosis (at least 4.0 x 1.5 cm.) which follows the 

lymphatics ++++ 

Minimum reddening and swelling of 2.5 cm. with oval necrotic 

area of 1.5 x 1.0 cm +++ 

Reddening and swelling of 1.5 cm. with necrosis of 0.5 cm H — h 

Reddening and swelling of 1.0 cm. with necrosis of 0.2 cm. ... + 

Lesser inflammatory changes 0 


There was a parallel between the intradermal, intravenous 
(supply house rabbits), pigment and hemolysis tests (table 7). 

In tests of 36 cultures Cruikshank (1937) killed rabbits with 
91 per cent of a lytic aureus, 83 per cent of a lytic albus variants, 
and 0 per cent of non-lytic albus of saprophytic origin. 

The coagulase test, on the other hand, showed a sharp distinc- 
tion. It was positive in groups reacting -f + and 
-t--f but negative in those giving either + or negative intra- 
dermal tests. Although this suggests a relationship between 
coagulase and necrotoxin, Cruikshank (1937) concluded that 
they were unrelated. 

CONSIDERATIONS OP THE COAGULASE TEST 

iResults reported in the previous section suggest that, with few 
exceptions, any coagulating strain is pathogenic, while non- 
coagulating strains are non-pathogenic, which is in agreement 
with the conclusion of HaUman (1937) and Cruikshank (1937) ^ 
and in harmony with the findings of previous investigators. 
However, no parallel has been shown between the degree of 
coagulating power and the degree of pathogenicity of strains. ^ 

Errors in the coagulase test can be traced to at least three 
sources: the use of plasma from imsuitable animal species; the 
time of observing the results; and failure to recognize a minute 
coagulum. 

The different results recorded in table 2 were traced to the 
use of cow’s plasma in one laboratory and human plasma in the 
other. Further tests on 145 strains showed that the results were 
similar in only 78 per cent. Human plasma was positive but 
cow’s plasma was negative in 20 per cent, while the reverse was 
true in 2 per cent of the cultmes. Differences of a similar nature 
were found by Plastridge (personal communication). Walston 
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(1936) concluded that the power to clot plasma of dilTcront 
animals was characteristic for each culture. 

hlost investigators have used either human or rabbit pl.asnw. 
Cruikshanic (1937) used human plasma and maintained that 
rabbit plasma was next best. Fisher (1936) noted quantitative 
differences. We obtained qualitatively similar results in 9S.7 
per cent of 393 strains. There was one significant dilfercnco, 
however, hlost strains clotted rabbit plasma firmly in less 
than 3 hours but many of the clots disappeared almost completely 
after standing overnight. Human plasma, on the other lianii, 
was clotted more firmly after overnight incubation, A few 
strains did not conform to these generalities. Two per cent of 
the cultures gave better results with human pla.sma in 3 hour.^, 
while 5 per cent gave better results nith rabbit plasma after 
standing overnight. 

Although most investigators incubated the tubes at 37“C,, 
Fisher (1936) obtained similar results at room temperature. 
^The coagulase test ^ves relatively constant results. Chapman 
el al. (1937a) showed that, when 173 strains were retested 1 
month after isolation, 96.6 per cent of the reactions were un- 
changed. Hallman (1937) in similar experiments obtained con- 
stant results in 94.4 per cent of 233 strains, / 

SIGNIFICANCE OF PLATE HEMOLTSIB 

/ Based on the finding that, in non-coagulating Siaphylococcua 
cubus strains, those which produced hemolysis were not more 
lethal for rabbits than those which did not, but that in non- 
coagulating Staphylococcus aureus strains, those which produced 
hemolysis killed rabbits within 2 daj^s. Chapman cl al. (1931) 
concluded that hemolysis was useful as a supplementary tc‘-l 
of pathogenicitj'' only in the case of anrciis strains. Unfortunately, 
Thompson and Ifhorazo (1937) and Hallman (1937) did not 
classify their hemol}d.ic reactions on the basis of pigment. It 
appears that Cruikshank (1937) also failed to recognize the 
sipiificance of the relationship because he dismissed plate lirrnol- 
ysis on the ground that saprophjdic strains were hemolytic./ 

Differentiation of hemolytic from ‘’non-hernohjlic” lananh. 
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Hallman (1937) found that about 91 per cent of 480 strains were 
hemolytic on human blood agar plates. Thompson and Khorazo 
(1937) found that 96 per cent of 78 type A strains and 89 per cent 
of 193 strains of other types were hemolytic. On the other hand, 
Chapman et al. (1934) claimed that only 51 per cent of 690 aureus 
strains and 13.4 per cent of 1852 albus strains were hemolytic 
on rabbit-blood agar plates. In a subsequent series of 4081 
strains, 67.5 per cent of aureus strains and 10.8 per cent of albus 
strains were hemolytic. Such serious discrepancies must be due 
to some vital difference in technic or in interpretation. 

A possible explanation is suggested by the statement of Thomp- 
son and Khorazo (1937) that “any trace of hemolysis” was 
considered evidence of hemotoxin production in toxin broth. 
It is possible that any strain producing a trace of hemolysis on 
plates was also considered hemolytic. This would account for 
the high proportion of positive results obtained by Halhnan (1937) 
and Thompson and Khorazo (1937). If Thompson (1932) used 
some intermediate criterion of hemolysis, it would account for 
his finding that 90 per cent of strains from pyogenic infections 
and 24 per cent of skin cocci were hemolytic. 

Unfortunately, Chapman et al. (1934) did not state the degree 
of hemolysis which was considered positive by them, although 
strains giving -f-f- hemolysis were included in the non-hemo- 
lytic strains in their table 2, and a summary of the hemolytic 
properties in their table 7 carried a heading “Hemolysis ( 4- -f -f -{- 
and -f-b-f-).” The strains were incubated overnight on rab- 
bit blood agar and the zones of hemolj’-sis were graded into 0, 
-b-b, -b-b+ and -b-b + +- Only those producing -b-b+ and 
-b-b + + hemolysis were considered positive. If all degrees of 
hemolysis were considered positive by other workers, this would 
account for extreme differences in results. 

Thompson and Khorazo (1937) explained the increased sensi- 
tivity of plate hemolysis over hemotoxin production on the 
basis that blood agar is a more favorable medium for the pro- 
duction of hemotoxin. This would make plate hemolysis tests 
too sensitive, and, therefore, slight degrees should be ignored. 

Importance of rabbit blood in tests for plate hemolysis. Most 
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workers failed to state the kind of blood \iscd. Hallman (1037) 
used human-blood agar but Dolman (1932) among otiicrs showed 
that rabbit-blood agar gave more consistent results. 

Hemolysis and pathogenicity. Dolman (1932) showed (hat the 
hemolj'tic acti^dtj* on rabbit-blood agar plates could be sup- 
pressed b}* antihemoljiic scrum. Thompson and Khoraxo 
(1937) maintained that the hemotoxins produced by B and C 
strains on agar plates are identical with (jt^c A to.xin. This 
supports the claim that plate hemolysis is related to patho- 
genic factors. 

Plastridge et ah (1936) observed a relationship between plate 
hemolj'sis (cow’s blood) and invasive power of mastitis staphylo- 
cocci. Hemolj'tic cultures were associated with a high leucocyte 
count, ^ruikshank (1937) concluded that « l 3 ’sin, coagul.asc 
and necrotoxin are present onl}’’ in the pathogenic members of 
the species. He stated further that “coagulasc and a l}>-in 
production are the two properties specifically associated with 
actively pathogenic strains” (italics ours). Dudgeon and Goadby 
(1930) found that the hemolidic cultures were more virulent 
than non-hem ol 3 *tic variants obtained from them. However, 
non-hemol 3 ’tic cultures ma 3 '’ retain pathogcnicit 3 ’, as .shown in 
Burk 3 "’s (1933) experiments with .strain Ha.'S 

The presence of both hemoHdic and non-hemoBdic variants 
in man 3 ^ of the cultures examined in the present scries accounts 
for some of the errors in reports of hemolysis tests. For example, 
Thompson’s strain Oliver was reported In* him as non-liemobdic 
but, when the culture was plated on rabbit-blood agar, 90 per 
cent of the colonies were non-hemol 3 dic. The rest were hemo- 
l 3 dic and gave reactions 13 ^ 103 ! of a major pathogenic variant, 
or hemobdic parent culture (sec table 3). 

Thus, the plate heraob’sis test, as defined in tin's paper,^ is 
useful for determining the degree of pathogenicity of strains 
or variants. 

CONSIDERATION'S OF THE CF.YSTAI/-VIOLET AGAR TEST 

Some workers have reported difficulty in interpreting results 
of tests with cr3'stal-\'iolet agar and brom-th3Tnol-bluc agar. 
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Some of the color combinations are difficult to describe. The 
discrepancies between results reported in table 3, e.g., may be 
the result of, such misunderstanding. The authors will be glad 
to furnish strains with characteristic reactions, or to examine 
strains from other laboratories. Personal conferences are most 
desirable. Only strains which produce orange colored growths, 
orange surrounded by deep violet, or deep violet growths are 
considered positive. Pale violet, or white mottled with violet 
are considered negative. Sometimes the white center may be 
overlooked on casual inspection, but it is easily differentiated 
from the orange center of some positive strains. 

Chapman and Berens (1935) reported agreement between PHC 
tests and the crystal-violet agar reaction in 92.6 per cent of 594 
strains. Chapman et al. (1937a) found agreement between PHC 
and crystal-violet agar tests in 86.4 per cent of 701 aureus strains 
and 95.7 per cent of 1012 albus strains, or 91.8 per cent of the 
1713 strains. In a subsequent series, there was agreement be- 
tween PHC tests and the crystal-violet agar reaction in 91.8 per 
cent of 281 unclassified strains. Hallman (1937) obtained a 
correlation between coagulase and crystal-violet agar tests in 
88.03 per cent of 142 strains. 

CONSIDERATIONS OF MANNITOL FERMENTATION 

Innumerable reports have appeared in which the relation of 
mannitol fermentation to pathogenicity was discussed, but very 
few of them presented significant data on pathogenicity or 
animal inoculation tests. 

The technic was not described in many of the articles and this 
made it difficult to appraise the reports. The incubation period 
varied considerably. HaUman (1937) made no mention of the 
medium or the indicator used but stated that many of the strains 
were incubated from 2 to 7 days before fermentation occurred. 
Thompson and Khorazo (1937) grew strains in mannitol broth 
for 3 days and added brom-thymol-blue indicator. JuHanelle 
(1937) apparently used 1 week’s incubation but did not state 
the method used. Because all necrotoxic strains (table 7) and, 
with few exceptions, P H C V B M positive strains (Chapman 
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et ah, 1937c) fermented phenol-red mannitol agar overnight, it 
vroidd seem that this method is satisfactory for detecting patho- 
genic variants. 

^In the group of pathogenic staphylococci, mannitol wn.'; fer- 
mented by 88 per cent of 50 pj’ogenic strains (Thompson, 1032), 
78 per cent of GO orange strains (Thompson and Ivlmra^o. 103.")), 
100 per cent of 40 coagulase positive cultures (Cruikshank, 1037) 
and 100 per cent of 39 necrotoxic strains (tabic 7). 

In the non-pa thogenic group, mannitol was also fermented 
by 28 per cent of skin cocci (Thompson, 1932), IS per cent of 
39 white staphylococci (Thompson and Miorazo, 1035), 55 per 
cent of 20 non-coagulating variants (Cniikshank, 1937), -12 per 
cent of 33 non-necrotoxic strains in the present series and 10,0 
per cent of strains which did not coagulate plasma in another 
series of 375 strains. 

Hallman (1937) reported 90.97 per cent correlation with the 
coagulase test in 487 strains. The 375 strains just mentioned 
gave 86.4 per cent agreement. Julianelle (1937) obtained cor- 
relation with "pathogenicity” in about 95 per cent of 102 strains. 

Fluctuations in fermentative ability of dissociants (IIofTstadt 
and Youmans, 1934), variations in the source of the cultures, 
and differences in technic would explain variations in the propor- 
tion of mannitol fermenters. 

The small number of pathogenic strains which do not ferment 
mannitol (2.7 per cent of 375 strains on the basis of coaguln^^c, 
and no necrotoxic strains) shows that mannitol-negative strains 
are not likely to be pathogenic. However, the reverse does not 
hold true of mannitol fermenters. ^ 

CONSIDERATION’S OF MASTITIS STAPHYLOCOCCI 

In table 2 are listed data on staphylococci isolated from cow.^! 
with mastitis. Clinical and analj-tical data were kindly furniriicd 
by Plastridge. Judged by the ]eucoc.tye count of the milk, 
strains S 375 and S 333 would not be e.xpectcd to be pathogenic. 
The chloride content of 0.150 per cent would .sugge.^^t that .strain 
S 375 was of the borderline tyiie. Both thc.=e suppo.utions were 
borne out by in vitro and in vivo tests, and they agreed with 
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clinical data. The parallel between P H C V B hi properties 
and characteristics of the milk and cows suggests that the hypoth- 
esis regarding degeneration of staphylococci and the correlation 
of in vitro and in vivo properties holds as true for strains from bo- 
vine mastitis as it does for strains from other pathologic sources. 

Because similar relationships were found in staphylococci 
isolated from suspected sources of food poisoning outbreaks 
(Chapman et al., 1937b), it is possible that the different in vitro 
reactions are applicable to all types of staphylococci regardless 
of whether they possess a gastroenterotoxin, dermonecrotoxin, 
a or /3 hemotoxin, or a leucocidin. 

The high incidence of pathogenic staphylococci in raw milk, 
mentioned in a previous section, may be explained on the basis 
of the small number of strains tested, the possibility that they 
had been selected because of suspected pathogenicity, or the 
possibility that they had been derived from a pathologic source, 
e.g., milkers or food handlers. 




APPLICATION OF IN VITRO REACTIONS TO THE DIAGNOSIS OF 
PATHOGENICITY OP STAPHYLOCOCCI 


It was shown previously that there is a tendency for strains 
to degenerate, and that this tendency differs qualitatively and 
quantitatively with different strains. Therefore, it is important 
to separate possible variants. Because the commonest form of 
dissociation is loss of hemolytic power, and because it was often 
accompanied by dissociation of other properties, variants with 
different hemolytic properties should be separated. It may not 
be practical to separate other types of dissociants. 

A pigmented strain is probably pathogenic in proportion to 
the degree of pigmentation of its colonies. However, about 13 
per cent of non-pigmented strains also are pathogenic. 

If a pigmented strain, is hemol 3 rtic, it is probably pathogenic, 
particularly if it coagulates plasma also. The hemolysis test 
has little significance in non-coagulating albus strains. A non- 
hemolytic strain is probably non-pathogenic unless it is a coagu- 
lating aureus strain, in which case it is probably a degenerate 
pathogen. 
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A coagulating strain is probably patliogcnic and a non-coaqn- 
lating strain probabl\' is non-pat liogcnic. 

Strains that produce orange or deep violet growths on ery.-tal- 
violet agar are probably pathogenic. However, if the ervstal- 
violet agar test is positive, but pigment, hemolysis and coagulate 
tests are negative, the strain probably is non-pat hogenie. 

A strain which grows luxuriantly on brom-tlmnol-bhie agar 
probably is pathogenic, although about 0 per cent of non-pat ho- 
genic strains also grow on this medium, ^^'ith few exeej)tions 
a strain that fails to grow on brom-thjTiiol-bluc ag.ar probably 
is non-pathogenic. 

Strains that ferment mannitol may be pathogenic but, with 
few exceptions, strains that do not arc non-pathogenic. 

Lactose fermentation is not .sufficient h' specific to be of diag- 
nostic value. 

Because of inherent errors in each test it is best to use a com- 
bination of tests. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Degeneration of staphylococci produces mixtures of di.s.-o- 
ciants ha\’ing different pathogenic properties. Therefore, it 
is important to separate variants before applying tests for jjatho- 
genicity. 

Certain details of technic mu.st be observed in order to obtain 
best results. An effort has been made to analyse possible sources 
of error. With appropriate technic, and by interpreting results 
as suggested in this paper, it is possible to obtain parallel n'sults 
between certain in vitro tests, rabbit inoculation tests, and source 
of the culture. 

The coagulase test is the most reliable single tc.st for the differ- 
entiation of pathogenic from non-pathogenic staphylococci. 

^Tien used in conjunction with pigment and cnaguhvc te.-ts 
hemolysis of rabbit-blood agar permits simple estimation of tie- 
degree of pathogenicity of a strain or variant. 

Tests for crj'stal-violet agar, brom-thymaol-blue agar, and 
mannitol fermentation properties are useful a- .‘•■upplernentary 
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tests. The two latter are more useful for isolation than for 
differentiation.^ 

The authors wish to thank Difco Laboratories for supplying 
experimental lots of brom-thymol-blue agar and for numerous 
helpful suggestions. They are indebted also to a large number of 
scientists for their advice and cooperation. 
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THE AiMERICAN TYPE CULTURE COLLECTION 

The removal of the McCormick Memorial In.stitufc to tho 
University of Chicago made it necessary to find new quarters 
for the American Tj^ie Culture Collection and in October it was 
transferred to the Medical School of Georgetown Univcr.^ity in 
Washington, D. C, Ample quarters have been provided mid 
Dr. hlario IMollari, Professor of Bacteriology in tlic Mctiic.al 
School, has been made curator. Ho will be a.^.'istod liy Dr. Os- 
wald BushneU and IMr. iVnzulovic. 

Through the cooperation of the varioibs laboratoric.s in Y a-li- 
ington the number of cultures available for di-trilmtion lin'^ been 
greatly augmented and spirochetes and protozoa have lieen 
added. 

The Collection will be reidscd and materially incroa.^-cd and a 
new catalog issued as soon a.s it can be brought up to date. 
Apparatus for drA'ing by the freezing method i.s availalde and a- 
rapidly as the routine work of distributing culture.-' mil iif-nnit 
those cultures for which there is little call Avill be pre-ervr-d in 

The new address is: .Vmerican Tj-pc Culture Collrction, 
Georgetown University Medical School, B a-^-hington, D. /. 
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CIETY OF AMERICAN BACTERIOLOGISTS 

EASTERN NEW YORK BRANCH 

Division of Labobatoiiies and Research, State Department of Health, 
Alb ANT, November 19, 1937 


The Serodiagnosis of Infectious 
Disease. Augustus Wadsworth, 
Division of Laboratories and Re- 
search, New York State Department 
of Health, Albany. 

Serologic tests in the study of infec- 
tious disease involve qualitative anal- 
yses and quantitative titrations. Ag- 
glutination has definite qualitative 
significance in typhoid fever and other 
infections, depending upon the titra- 
tion of the activity; further differentia- 
tion with “0” and “H” antigens 
forecasts lines of future investigation. 

Complement fixation possesses all 
the sensitivity of agglutination and is 
not so limited in the character of the 
antigens that may be used with it. 
Precipitation is the simplest procedure. 
The series of comparative tests here 
and abroad might suggest that precipi- 
tation in general is the more satisfac- 
tory in the serodiagnosis of syphilis. 
The difficulty in arriving at a true 
evaluation, however, lies in the fact 
that in the qualitative determination 
there is lacking that accurate quantita- 
tive analysis which is necessary for 
diagnosis. 

Quantitative procedures in comple- 
ment fixation which have recently been 
developed are therefore most timely. 
The data obtained with them, which 
will be published in detail, justify the 
conclusion that in the report of the 


1936-1937 series of the United States 
Public Health Service the results with 
the precipitation tests, despite the 
fact that the first general impression 
may favor them, do not quite equal 
those obtained with complement fixa- 
tion as reported by Doctor GUbert 
from this laboratory. No. 27. (Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., 1937, 109, 425.) 

Basic Principles Governing the 
Fixation op Complement and 
Their Application to Practical 
Tests. Frank Maltaner, Division 
of Laboratories and Research, New 
York State Department of Health, 
Albany. 

Studies with bacterial or protein 
antigens and their homologous antisera 
and with tissue extract antigens and 
syphilitic sera demonstrated constant 
relationships between the specific ac- 
tivities of serum, antigen, and comple- 
ment which provide a rational basis for 
the performance of complement-fixa- 
tion tests in general and allow an 
accurate titration of the immune reac- 
tion. Thus, the change in activity of 
complement is directly proportional, 
first, to the quantity of antigen pres- 
ent — provided a satisfactory excess of 
immune serum is present — and, sec- 
ondly, to the amount of immune serum, 
provided a satisfactory excess of anti- 
gen is present. The relationship be- 
335 
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tween the amounts of antigen and 
immune serum which cause the same 
change in compiement activitj- is 
constant. 

The point of SO-per-cent hemolysis 
is the most accurate for evaluating the 
changes which occur in complement- 
activity. By interpolation of values 
between 10- and 90-pcr-ccnt hemolysis 
to that of 50-per-cent, cquallj- accurate 
results are obtained. Three to five 
tubes suffice for titrating sera of lov.- or 
moderate actint}' whereas highly ac- 
tive sera require a more e.vtcnsive 
titration. The titer of the serum may 
be expressed in terms of the change in 
complement-actu-itj- or in direct rela- 
tion to antigen. 

The Quantitative Detersukation 
OF the Fixatio.v of Co.mple.me.vt 
BT liuiuKE Serum and Antigen: 
Further Studies with Tubercle 
Antigen and Immune Serum. Eliza- 
heih Mallancr, Division of Laborato- 
ries and Research, New York State 
Department of Health, Albany. 
Previous studies of the fixation of 
complement by tubercle antigen and 
immune serum have been extended to 
include observations in the region of 
serum, antigen, and complement 
excess. 

In e.xperiments covering a wide range 
of complement concentration there was 
a direct proportion between comple- 
ment and immune serum when antigen 
was present in excess, and between 
antigen and complement when immune 
serum was present in cxcc-'s. B3' 
determining the ratios of the slopes of 
the straight-line graphs representing 
these relationships, constant values for 
the specific reactive capacity of anti- 
gen with immune serum were obtained. 

The actimty of scrum and antigen in 
relation to each other and to co.mple- 
ment may be accurately evaluated on 


the basis of the constant rel.atinr.s 
which exist between tlicm. The emn- 
plcment-fixation test for tubereiiloMs 
described in I02o is being revised on the 
b.asis of these sfudie.s to provide a 
quantitative determination of the 
reaction. 

Quantitative CoMPLEME.VT-n.xATiov 
Tests with Specimens SunMirrEp 
nv THE United States Pmne 
Health Service i.v Evaluation or 
Serodiagnostic Test.s for Svrii- 
iLis. Elizabeth Maltar.er, Divi'sion 
of Laboratories and Rc.searcli, New 
York Slate Department of Health, 
Alban\’. 

Following the official examination 
in the scries of tests sponsored by the 
United States Public Ilcaltli Servire, 
the specimens were studied by a quanti- 
tative eomplrmcnt-fixation te.~d. The 
numerical value obtained with the new 
method is a direct index of the titer of 
the scrum. Titers greater than 10 are 
not dilTcrcntiotcd; those lc«s than 2 are 
classed ns negative findings. The 
highest titer obtained with the rontrol 
sera was 1.5. SLxtj--ECven of 101 
Bj'philitic sera had titers greater than 
10, 31 had (iters of 7 to 10, 5-5 of -1 to (5, 
19 of 2 to .3, and 19 of Ie"s th.an 2; seven 
of the latter were greater than 1,5. 

Methods of reporting reaetions as 
i, +, 2+ , 3-1-, or -l-h did not provide a 
reliable quantitative evaluation of the 
results. In general, specimens whieh 
reacted with both non-cholesteroli/ed 
and cholesterolircd extracts had Idgh 
titers in quantitative tests v, ith 
terolizcd antigen. Report'^ made v.ith 
different methods in the I'edrral serti f 
varied considerably with sf-ra of low 
titer; the few disagreement" oboTved 
■adth sera of high titer were import.ant 
in indicating the danger of fn!»e or 
misleading reports due to prozon" 
reactions. 
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Report on a Preliminary Precipita- 
tion Test as an Aid in the Sero- 
DiAQNosis OP Syphilis. Rachel 
Brown, Division of Laboratories and 
Research, New York State Depart- 
ment of Health, Albany. 

Speeimens submitted by the United 
States Public Health Service, 1936-37, 
were e.\amined by the precipitation test 
of Wadsworth and Brown (Jour. 
Immunol., 1936, 31, 155) which is used 
in the New York State laboratory 
routinely in conjunction with an over- 
sensitive complement-fixation test to 
select specimens requiring further 
examination. Whenever suSicient ma- 
terial was available after the com- 
pletion of other tests, the sera which 
gave partial or no precipitation but 
definite complement fixation were 
retested in dilution to detect prozone 
reactions. 

With 198 sera from cases of syphilis, 

precipitation was marked (2d 4+) 

with 93.9 per cent and partial (± — f-) 
with 2 per cent. No reaction of any 
degree occurred with 100 specimens 
from nonsyphilitic cases. This was a 
greater number of reactions than was 
recorded with the same sera from cases 
of syphilis with any of the precipitation 
methods used in the control laborato- 
ries in instances where no reactions 
were obtained with sera from non- 
syphilitic cases. 

The amount of antigen originally 
used in the test has been doubled in 
order to reduce the number of prozone 
reactions. 

Quantitative Complement-fixation 
Tests with Bacterial Antigens: 
The Gonococcus. Christine E. Bice, 
Division of Laboratories and Re- 
search, New York State Department 
of Health, Albany. 

Specimens of human sera (447) have 
been titrated quantitatively for com- 


plement-fixation with two gonococcus 
antigens: I — a filtered extract of frozen 
and thawed cells; II — a broth culture 
filtrate. Both antigens were purified 
and concentrated by ultrafiltration. 

Titers of 198 sera from persons with 
past or present history of gonorrhea 
(four days to forty years) : Over 2.0 
with both antigens, 113; over 2.0 with 
antigen I only, 3; over 2.0 with antigen 
II only, 15; below 2.0 with both anti- 
gens, 67. Thirty-eight had titers of 
between 5.0 to 10.0, 16 had titers of 
over 10.0. 

Titers of 249 sera from persons with 
no recorded history of gonorrhea: Over 
2.0 with hoth antigens, 32; over 2.0 with 
antigen I only, 1; over 2.0 with antigen 

II only, 19; less than 2.0 with both 
antigens, 197. Of these 52 reacting 
sera, the majority of which (35) had 
titers of between 2.0 and 3.0 with one 
or both antigens, 34 were from oases 
of syphilis, 3 from rheumatic fever, 2 
from rheumatoid arthritis, 2 from can- 
cer, 1 from epithelioma, 1 from erysip- 
elas, 9 from pneumonia. Sera from 41 
healthy persons did not react appre- 
ciably with either antigen. 

Quantitative Complement-fixation 
Tests with Serum and Spinal 
Fluids from Meningococcus Men- 
ingitis Cases, Convalescents, and 
Contacts. Grace M. Sickles and 
Christine B. Rice, Division of Labor- 
atories and Research, New York 
State Department of Health, Albany. 
Serum from patients convalescent 
from three to six weeks from group-I- 

III meningococcus meningitis was 
titrated by a simplified quantitative 
complement-fixation technic with ex- 
tracts and culture filtrates of men- 
ingococci concentrated and purified by 
ultrafiltration. All cases had been 
serum treated. Of five sera from these 
convalescent carriers, four reacted to 
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titers of 3.0 to 7,4 with Mtracts and 
filtrates of group-I-III moninc;ococci 
and to a lesser degree, titers 1.2 to 2.S, 
with group-II filtrates; the fifth vras 
of low titer, 1.9, with group-I-III 
extracts. The reactions of sera from 
two convalescents who were no longer 
carriers and from seven contact carriers 
from whom group-II or atiTiical group- 
II meningococci had been isolated, 
were minimal. 

Spinal fluids from five cases of serum- 
treated meningitis were titrated for the 
presence of meningococcus antigen. 
Of three specimens from which group- 
I-III meningococci had been cultured, 
two gave no fi-vation, one a very strong 
reaction, titer 18.0, with group-I-III 
rabbit serum and a weak reaction with 
group-II rabbit scrum. This patient 
subsequently died. The fourth speci- 
men from which group-II meningococci 
had been isolated fi.ved complement 
with group-II serum, titer 7.5, but not 
appreciably with group-I-III scrum. 
From a fifth specimen without signifi- 
cant reactivity with cither group-I-III 
or -II sera, an atypical group-II 
meningococcus was obtained on 
culture. 

A Note ox the Biological PnorER- 
TiES OF Straixs Isolated from 
Cases axd Carriers ix ax Out- 
break OF hlEXIXGOCOCCUS J»IeX- 
iXGiTis. Sophia M. Cohen, Dmsion 
of Laboratories and Research, New 
York State Department of Health, 
Albany. 

A comparative study of strains from 
patients, conv'alescents, and contact 
carriers in an outbreak of menin- 
gococcus meningitis in New York State 
revealed marked differenees which, in 
this limited series, appeared to be 
related to the serological group and to 
the source of the strains. 

The cultures from the eight patients 


W'cre classified ns group I-III by ngglu- 
fination and precipitation (immune- 
serum-ngnr plate) tr.sts. Strains from 
two of three convnic.sccnt carrier i 
corresponded to those isolated during 
the acute stage of the di.sc.asc; that from 
the third was related to group I-lIl 
according to the agglutination rcar- 
tiona but lacked prccipitativc activity 
with group I-III sera. Five of six 
contact carrier strains, Isolated late 
in the outbreak, fell info group II or 
“X” related to II; the sixth was inter- 
mediate and showed some relation«hip 
to group I-III in agglutinative activity 
and to group II in precipitation reac- 
tions. 

In general, among the limited number 
of strains tested, those from patients 
and convalescents were of higher viru- 
lence for mice and remained viable 
longer in sodium-chloride solutions 
than the contact carrier strains. 
Marked differences in toxigenic activ- 
ity were not demonstrated. The atyp- 
ical intermediate strains from two of 
the carriers, one a convalescent and 
one a contact, possibly represented 
modified group I-III strains. 

Prelimixary Report ox the Actiox 
OP Immune Sera ix Co.xju.vmo.v 
WITH PrOXTOSIL A.VD SUI.r.X.VlI.AMIDE 
IX Streptococcus Lstectio.'; in 
Mice. Augustus n'ad,?ifor//i am! 
Grace ;lf. Sickles, Divi.sion of Labo- 
ratories and Research, New York 
State Department of Health, Albany. 

The Actio.v of Bacterial Toxix-i on 
the Tis.sues of Cot,n-iii.oor)ED 
Aximal-S. Myrtle Shatc, Division of 
Laboratories and Re.^earch, N< w 
York State Department of Ile.aKh, 
Albany. 

Further studies of the elTect of bac- 
terial toxins on cold-blooded ani.mals 
are reported. To determine the effect 
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of toxins on regeneration of planaria, 
bacteria-free worms were necessary. 
This was accomplished by repeated 
washings in sterile water, continued 
until sterility tests showed no bacterial 
contamination. These planaria were 
cut transversely, both halves placed 
either in a hanging drop, or in tubes of 
suitable medium containing diluted 
toxin. Purified diphtheria toxins did 
not affect the regeneration of anterior 
and posterior regions but crude toxins 
were injurious. 

Tadpole heart and liver tissues were 
cultivated in vitro in frog plasma and 
Tyrode’s solution. A like medium 
eontaining crude diphtheria toxin 
diluted 1:10 (50 M.n.D.) or similarly 
diluted crude botulinus toxin type B 
had no inhibitory effect on the growth. 

Similar studies were made on Fundu- 
lus embryos, removed aseptically from 
the egg, at the hatching stage. Frag- 
ments of tissue were explanted in drops 
of medium with diluted sea water as a 
base. Considerable migration of cells 
occurred within twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. Crude diphtheria or 
botulinus toxins did not inhibit migra- 
tion if used in dilutions higher than 
that in which broth itself inhibited. 
Botulinus toxin purified and concen- 
trated by ultrafiltration did not inhibit 
migration in a 1:10 dilution. 

Oxidation-reduction Potentials 

AND A Method of Determining 


Them in Skin. Calvin C. Torrance, 
Division of Laboratories and Re- 
search, New York State Department 
of Health, Albany. 

In order to determine the 0/R poten- 
tials of skin, it is necessary to inject 
both oxidized and reduced solutions of 
sterile dyes. The dyes must be dis- 
solved and sterilized by boiling im- 
mediately before use. In the method 
developed here, they are reduced in 
tubes designed to maintain anaerobic 
conditions and protected from light. 
A rubber stopper carries a glass filter 
which extends below the surface of the 
liquid and an outlet tube with cotton 
filter. Before sterilization, a pinch of 
platinized asbestos is placed in the tube 
and suflBcient distilled water is added 
to raise a petrolatum seal above the 
filter. The sterile dye solution is 
added with a syringe through rubber 
tubing attached to the filter tube. In 
preparing the solution of the dye, 
allowance must be made for the water 
in the tube. Hydrogen gas is passed 
down the filter stem until the color of 
the dye is bleached. The reduced dye 
can then be aspirated directly through 
the filter into the syringe used for 
injection without contamination or 
reoxidation. Thionin, cresyl blue, gal- 
locyanine, methylene blue, and indigo- 
tetrasulfonate, -trisulfonate, and -di- 
sulfonate were found useful in studies 
of skin. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY BRANCH 

Yale Medical School, Brady Auditorium, 
310 Cedar Street, New Haven, Connecticut, 
December 4, 1937 


The Fibrinolytic Test in Clinical 
Use. Paul L. Boisvert, Department 
of Pediatrics, School of Medicine, 
Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


The streptococcal fibrinol 3 d;ic test of 
Tillet and Garner had promise of being 
a practical serological test for recent 
hemolytic streptococcal infection. 
Recently, however, Waaler has re- 
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ported that the test is also positive 
(i.e. the plasma clot is resistant) in 
pneumonia caused by organisms other 
than the hemolytic streptococcus. 

The fibrinoI}'tic test has been used 
clinically in our pediatric laboratory 
for over a year. Although in j-oung 
infants variable results have been ob- 
tained, the test is generally positive 
in children recovering from a hemolytic 
streptococcal infection. We have also 
observed positive tests in the majority 
of patients in the pediatric age group 
with pneumococcal pneumonia. How- 
ever, repeated tests on those patients 
have revealed that the test is positive 
only during the acute febrile stage of 
the disease, and rapidlj' becomes nega- 
tive. This reaction is quite different 
from that seen in children with hemo- 
lytic streptococcal infections. In the 
latter the test is negative during the 
active infection and generally becomes 
positive at the time of the patient's 
recovery. 

The results indicate that a series of 
tests may be of clinical diagnostic 
value. The simplicity and inc.\'pen- 
siveness of the test add to its practical 
value. 

The Action or Intestinal Bactekia 
ON Asconnic Acid (Vitamin C). 
William B. Esselen Jr., Department 
of Bacteriologj’ and Physiologj', 
^Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. 

The purpose of this work was to de- 
termine whether certain intestinal 
bacteria destroy vitamin C, and if 
they do, what e.vplanation may be 
offered for this action. The results ob- 
tained are in contradiction to those 
previously reported by other workers. 
Intestinal bacteria (Four strains of 
Escherichia coli -communis, seven of 
Escherichia coli-communior, and one 
strain each of Aerolaclcr acrogencs, 


Salmonella pullorun, Salmonella r.er- 
Irychc, Salmonella enlertlielif, Eherlhelh 
lyphi. Bacillus suhUlis, and Proleus 
vulgaris) exert a protective action on 
the readily o.xidired ascorbic acid. 
This protective action appear.s to v.ary 
directly with the suitability of tli'e 
medium for bacteria! growth and the 
numbers of organisms present. Tho 
effect may be due to: (1) increased 
acidity produced by the organisms, 
(2) tiicir reducing power, (3) the re- 
moval of oxygen from the rnedi.! by 
them, or (4) metabolic products pro- 
duced. It was shown that the lower- 
ing of pH by the bacteria is not a factor 
in preventing the destruction of as- 
corbic acid. Furthermore, no corre- 
lation was esfablishcd bctncpn the 
ability of the organisms to reduce 
methylene blue and the stability of 
ascorbic acid in their presence. Car- 
bon dioxide, but not hydrogen, exerts 
a protective action on ascorbic acid, 
similar to that produced by bacteria 
growing in media containing readily 
fermentable carbohydrates. U i.s sug- 
gested that the ability of intestinal 
bacteria to retard the destructive oxi- 
dation of ascorbic acid may be duo to 
their ability to produce carbon dioxide. 

The ErrECT of Vaccinia Immunf, 
Sehum in Reducing the Numheu 
or Cou.vTAriLE Lesions on tub 
Ciionio-ALLA.vToic Memiuiam; of 
THE Develofino Chick KMimvo. 
Elizabeth Oslcrman and Ilaehel E. 
Iloffsladl, Department of Bacteri- 
ology, Universitj' of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. (.Mi^s O.ster- 
man now a graduate student in the 
Department of Bacteriology, \nle 
University, New Haven, Connect- 
icut.) 

There is little direct evidence sup- 
porting the belief that hyperimmuniza- 
tion of animals with X'accinia increases 
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the virus “neutralizing” property over 
that present in the serum taken after 
simple vaccination. An attempt was 
made to obtain more definite informa- 
tion by utilizing the method of Burnet 
(1936) and Koegh (1936), titrating 
the serum-virus mixtures on the chorio- 
allantoic membrane of the developing 
chick embryo. 

Serum was collected from two rab- 
bits fourteen days after dermal vacci- 
nation. They were then hyperimmu- 
nized by intravenous inoculation of 
saline extracts of dried vaccinial mem- 
branes, serum being taken after a total 
of 50 mg. and 150 mg. had been in- 
jected. Two control rabbits received 
normal membrane extracts in the same 
amounts. The serum-virus mixtures 
were inoculated into each of ten eggs, 
and the lesions appearing on the count- 
able membranes averaged. The per- 
centage reduction in the number of 
lesions that appeared in the presence 
of serum taken after vaccination and 
after hyperimmunization is shown in 
Table I. 


TABLE I 

Percentage reduction in number of lesions 




BABBITS 


SEBtru 






I 

n 

HI 

IV 

Normal 

0 

0 





Normal memb. 150 mg. 

— 

— 1 

0 

0 

Dermal vaccination 1 

73 

57 

— 

— 

Hyperimm. 50 mg. 

S8 1 

82 ; 

— 1 

— 

Hyperimm, 150 mg. j 

92 

83 

— 1 

— 


Parallel titrations using both saline 
and distilled water as diluents, and 
observations of the mixtures both 
macroscopically and microscopically 
by dark field illumination, gave no evi- 
dence that flocculation had occurred 
under the conditions of the test. 
Therefore, flocculation could not have 
played a r61e in reducing the count. 


The results support the belief that 
the “neutralizing” properties of vac- 
cinial antiserum are increased by hy- 
perimmunization following vaccina- 
tion. 

Field Studies on the Recovery or 
Poliomyelitis Virus. J. R. Paul, 
J. D. Trask, and A. J. Vignec, 
Department of Pediatrics, School of 
Medicine, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Recovery of poliomyelitis virus from 
contaminated material has always 
been difificult. Whether or not this 
depends on inadequate methods is 
uncertain. Kramer has described the 
use of ether as a satisfactory bacteri- 
cidal agent. Accordingly, nasal wash- 
ings and stool emulsions were treated 
with ether and in most instances frozen 
and concentrated in a Florsdorf-Mudd 
apparatus. Intracerebral and intra- 
peritoneal inoculations were made 
into monkeys. 

Three criteria were adopted as evi- 
dence of positive results: (1) Produc- 
tion of the experimental disease, (2) 
Histopathology, (3) Passage into a 
second animal. 

Success was attained in three out of 
four children studied in the first day 
of the disease, twice from nasal wash- 
ings and once from the stools. Ten 
attempts to recover the virus were 
made late in the disease with one suc- 
cessful result. 

The high percentage of positive find- 
ings reported here would seem to indi- 
cate that the method employed has 
considerable promise. 

The Influence of Estrogenic Hor- 
mone ON THE H-Ion Concentration 
AND Bacterial Flora of the Hu- 
man Vagina, with Special Refer- 
ence TO Doderlbin’s Bacillus. 
Louis Weinstein and Joseph H. 
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Howard, Department of Bacteri- 
ologj', Yale University, Xen- Haven, 
Connecticut, and The Gynecology 
Service, City Dispensarj’, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

The injection of estrogenic hormone 
into women in the post-climacterium 
led to the development of a high degree 
of H-ion concentration in the vaginal 
secretions in eight out of nine cases. 
The only individual who did not re- 
spond was one who had undergone 
ovariectomy several years previous to 
the time of this experiment. Studies 
of the histological structure of the vagi- 
nal mucosa, before and after treatment 
with the hormone, revealed that a low 
pH could be correlated, in every in- 
stance, with a growth of the mucosal 
tissue. 

Attempts to establish a correlation 
between the acidity of the vaginal se- 
cretions and the presence or absence 


of the Dodcrlcin bacillus failed; in 
seven of the nine individual," etami.ced 
no organism of this typo w.aa demon- 
strable culturally in a pH range of " S 
to 7.0. In one instance large numbers 
of the Dodcrlcin organism were pre.’cnt 
at a pH varying from G.G to 7.2, This 
was in the ovariectomired individu.sl 
who did not react to hormone treat- 
ment. In the other case the neidurie 
vagin.al bacillus was recovered, at 
times in fairly large amounts, at pH 
C.O to C,8, but it was not demonstrable 
at other times at a pH level which was 
the same or con.sidcrably lower. 

It is concluded that there i.s very 
little, if any, correlation between 
large amounts of acid in the vaginal 
secretions and the presence of Doder- 
Icin’s bacillus. On the basi.s of thi.s 
fact, it is felt that this organism has 
little value as an indicator of vaginal 
health or ns a therapeutic agent. 





Bafai'b 

I860” 1937 

David Hendricks Bergey was born on the Mennonite meeting- 
house farm in Shippack township, Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania, December 27, 1860. As was the custom in the rural 
sections of Pennsylvania in those days, he worked as a boy on 
the home farm during the summer time and attended school in 
the winter time. After he was 18, he attended private and nor- 
mal schools and finally taught for two winters in rural schools 
before he decided to study medicine. It is interesting to note 
that he started his medical training in the good old fashioned way 
in the office of the local physician. Dr. Samuel Wolfe of Shippack. 

After this, he entered the University of Pennsylvania for fur- 
ther scientific and medical training and secured his B.S. and M.D. 
degrees simultaneously in 1884 at a time when knowledge of 
Pasteur and Koch’s recent discoveries was causing eager discus- 
sion in American medical circles. Dr. Henry Formad of the 
Medical School staff had made two visits to Dr. Koch’s labora- 
tory dming this period, and Dr. Bergey received his first intro- 
duction to bacteria in Dr. Formad’s laboratory and from his lec- 
tures on the germ theory of disease. In Jime, 1884, he married 
Anne S. HaUman of Shippack, a sister of one of his former pupils. 

For nearly ten years. Dr. Bergey practiced medicine at North 
Wales, Pennsylvania, before he returned to the University in 
1893 as a student, and later as the Scott Fellow in Hygiene in the 
newly built laboratory of Hygiene. In 1895 he was made Assist- 
ant in Chemistry and when Dr. Abbott was appointed Director 
of the Laboratory in 1896 he became First Assistant. Later 
(1903) he was made Assistant Professor and in 1926 Professor 
of Hygiene and Bacteriology. In 1903, he took charge of the 
teaching of bacteriology to the medical students at the Uni- 

> President, Society of American Bacteriologists, 1915. 
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versity, and continued this trork until he retired in 1032. Durinq 
World War Dr. Bergey served as a Major in the Sanitary 
Corps at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. 

Jvot content to retire even at 72, Dr. Bergey became intcrc.stcd 
in the development of tetanus toxoid and other biologic products 
for his friend Dr. H. K. IMulford of tlie National Drug Comp.anv 
and continued at this work until his death on September 5, 1037 
at the age of 76. ’ 

Dr. Bergey was a tireless investigator as well as a teacher and 
his studies led to the publication of a long list of scientific papers 
beginning with his report as a Fellow on the Nature of the .\ir 
Expired from the Lungs. His Principles of Hygiene which ap- 
peared first in 1901, ran through a series of seven editions, and 
was widely used. Bergey’s Manual of Dclcrminativc Baclcriology 
has been preeminent in its field ever since it was first published 
in 1923. The manuscript for this book was started soon after 
he served as President of the Society of .fVmerican Bacteriologists 
in 1915, at a time when the Society was active in revising the older 
classification outlines to fit the newer knowledge. Feeling that 
the work would be more satisfactorily accomplished if carried 
out by a group of indi\dduals. Dr. Bergey requested the Society 
to appoint a committee to work with him in dci'cloping the 
Manual. This was done and through the publication of four 
successive editions under the auspices of the Society, the ^Manual 
came to have a more and more widely recognized field and au- 
thoritative standing. 

It was Dr. Bergey’s wish from the beginning that all profits 
from this book be used to develop research in the field of .‘sys- 
tematic bacteriology. As it proved difficult to carry out hi.s plan 
under the auspices of the Society, the accrued royalty fund.s wcrc 
returned to him in 1935, and he placed them in the hands of a 
self perpetuating Board of Trustees who have accepted the 
responsibility for preparing the fifth and later editions of the 
Manual. Thus, he has established for himself a memorial that 
will remain as long as competent workers can be found to carry 

out the trust. _ . 

The Journal of Bacteriology was established by the Society 
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of American Bacteriologists during the time that Dr. Bergey 
was President of the Society. The enterprise co mm anded his 
interest from its start and his presidential address on “The 
Pedagogics of Bacteriology” is the first article in the first volume 
of the Journal. The interest aroused by this address led him to 
prepare a further report on “Early Instructors in Bacteriology in 
the United States” which appeared in the next volume of the 
Journal. 

It will interest his scientific colleagues to know that his hobby 
was genealogy. He served as Recording Secretary and Historian 
for the Bergey Family Association for many years and in 1925 
published a 1150 page book under the title The Bergey Family 
in America giving the lineage of over five thousand descendants 
of John Ulrich Berge who came to America probably from Switzer- 
land in 1717, finally settling in southeastern Pennsylvania in 1726. 

As a teacher, he insisted on high standards of work and thereby 
won the lasting friendship and regard of a host of younger work- 
ers. By his modesty, unassuming attitude and im willingness to 
enter into controversies, he won many warm friends. It is a 
tribute to his sterling worth to report that those that knew him 
best respected and admired him most. A friend has left us, 
his work well done; and his spirit lives on in the lives of those with 
whom he came in contact. 


Robert S. Breed 




MITOSIS-LIICE ACTIVITY IN BACILLUS SP. 

A Preuminaey Repobti 

H. L. CHANCE 

Deparlmenl of Botany, The University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Received for publication August 30, 1937 

The organism used was isolated from the soil and grown on 
glucose agar. In size and fermentation it corresponds in a meas- 
ure with Bacillus mesentericus. Only the R type was used since 
the staining reaction of the S type was not satisfactory. 

A twelve- to thirteen-hour culture was used as the parent cul- 
ture. Since stains of the growing culture were to be made at 
different time intervals, as many transfers were made as time in- 
tervals, thus giving a separate culture for each staining period. 

After the transfers were made cells were removed from the 
parent culture and stained (figs. 1 and 2). Some of these cells 
stained throughout. Others had more heavily stained structures 
within the cytoplasmic region. The arrangement of these struc- 
tures, within limits, constituted a type of configuration. 

The cells from the two-hom culture (fig. 3) may or may not 
stain. Some of the figures resemble in a measure those charac- 
teristic of the parent cells while others may contain one or even 
two spherical bodies. Some of these cells stain rather uniformly 
throughout, while others give a motley effect. A more deeply 
stained spherical body may appear in cells otherwise uniformly 
stained. Where two spherical bodies appear they may be equal 
or unequal in size and occur separately or partially united. The 
wall region of some cells remains unstained. The staining pic- 

^ Contribution from the Department of Botany, University of Oklahoma, 
No. 48. 

The writer is indebted to School of Pharmacy, University of Oklahoma for 
many chemicals; to Dr. Lloyd E. Harris and Dr. Bruce Houston for advice on 
chemical problems and to Dr. H. M. Hefley for photographic work. 
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tiire at this age suggests a redistribution and rcorganiration of 
material within the cell. 

One of the most striking features of the cells of the three-hour 
cultures (fig. 4) is the general disappearance of the tj-pc of fipiro 
characteristic of the parent cells. In comparison with the cells 
from the two-hour cultures there is a relative increase in the num- 
ber of cells staining throughout as well as of spherical structures. 
Two spherical bodies appear in some cells. This condition scem- 
ingl}’’ is more pronounced where there is a tendency to chain 
formation. Figure 4 shows a preponderance of single sphcric.al 
bodies. The central portion of some docs not stain, thus giving 
a ring-like effect. Others show one or more small projections. 
The appearance of these^projections and of the unstained central 
portion seem to occur just prior to the initiation of a general 
breakup of the spherical body. The time lapse from inoculation 
to the initiation of the breakup of the spherical body corresponds 
well with the “lag phase” of growth as judged by the appearance 
of the slopes. Little growth is visible up to this time but the 
close of the period ushers in a period of verj’ rapid growth. 

The breakup of the spherical bodies (fig. 5) coincides with the 
initiation of pronounced changes in the internal configuration of 
the cells. This usually occurs around the fifth hour though figure 
5 shows a six-and-one-half-hour culture. As the appearance of 
the projections seems to forenm the breakup of the spherical 
bodies, an asterisk-like figure appearing in some cells may be the 
beginning of this process. In many cases the asterisk-like figure 
is made up of eight separate units. 

With development these separate units probably merge into the 
two parallel four-beaded bars seen in some cells. A .single b.ar 
having four larger bead-like structures appears in other cell-. 
Cells without evidence of a division wall show figures made vip of 
four units in each end. A similar configuration, but .riiowing 
e\adence of a dhision, may also be present. Again, .‘^inglo rclb 
may show only the four units. This regularity docs not hold for 
all cells as many apparently possess an irregular number. IVlule 
there is a diversitj* of figures there is also a uniformity. 'Ihe 
four-imit structure occurs rather frequently suggesting a definite 
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sequential series. Wliatever the significance of the change in 
the internal configuration, the appearance of the period of high 
activity begins, parallels and declines with the "grand period” 
of growth. 

The condition during the period of rapid growth is shown in 
figures 6 and 7. Though given as eight-hour cultures the con- 
dition in figure 7 is more advanced in development. An inter- 
esting feature in figure 6 is the appearance of paired dumb-bell- 
shaped structures in some of the cells. The four unit configura- 
tion previously mentioned is shown in figure 7. 

Little attention has been given to the work after sporulation 
starts. However there are fewer figures and these are much 
heavier in outhne. Shortly after sporulation starts some cells 
stain throughout and some of these contain more heavily stained 
spherical bodies. The latter structures have not been followed 
to observe their ultimate fate. Observation of older cultures 
shows that some cells do not readily sporulate, or at least that 
the cells retain the vegetative form. All spores do not readily 
take the stain as shown in figure 8. 

The method of staining, though in progress over two years and 
repeatable under proper conditions, is not given in detail since 
the preparation of the mordant needs more research before the 
procedure is standardized. However, the theory underlying the 
work is given here. First, use living cells. Second, reduce the 
cells. Third, fix the cells in a reduced condition. Fourth, stain 
with an oxidizing stain. The reducing agent used was nigrosin 
and the stain was rosanihne hydrochloride. Both must undergo 
treatment before use. Other reducing agents and stains will 
work, as, for the latter, methylene blue, malachite green, eosin, 
Bismark brown, etc., but, so far, not as satisfactorily as rosaniline 
hydrochloride. 

Theoretically, the principle of staining as outUned should be 
applicable to any respiratory mechanism, reducible protein or 
protein complex. This does not necessarily mean that one reduc- 
ing agent and stain preparation can be used for all species. There 
is some indication of a degree of specificity as appUed to different 
organisms. 
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PLATE 1 

All figures magnified about 2000 times 

Fig. 1. Cells from 13-hour culture. Appear physiologically older than ago 
indicates. 

Fig. 2. Cells from 13-hour culture. More nearly normal picture for age. 
Some cells not staining, some showing changes still going on in internal struc- 
tures, others showing drift toward sporulation, particularly the four or five cells 
at lower right. 

Fig. 3. Cells from 2-hour culture. Note resemblance of some figures to those 
in figures 1 and 2. Also the appearance of solid spherical bodies; stained and 
unstained cells which may indicate a redistribution of material. 

Fig. 4. Cells from 3-hour culture. The older tj-pes of figures have now disap- 
peared with the appearance of a greater number of spherical bodies along with 
stained and unstained cells. Wall region unstained in some cells. Figures 3 and 
4 show “lag phase’* condition. 

Fig. 5. Cells from 6j-hour culture. An intermediate stage between the "lag 
phase” and the grand period of growth. The critical stage showing stained and 
unstained cells, spherical bodies, and the breakup of spherical bodies. The 
asterisk-like figures are visible in some cells while others show a more advanced 
condition. 

Fig. 6. Cells from 8-hour culture. Grand period of growth condition. Note 
at least three cells showing paired dumbbell-shaped structures. 

Fig. 7. Cells from 8-hour culture showing four unit type of figure. 

Fig. 8. Spores — not staining. 
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In a study of the nature of infectious myxomatosis of rabbits 
various workers have attempted to cultivate the causative agent. 
Hyde and Gardner (1933) employing sterile heparinized rabbit 
blood found it no longer infective after the virus has been suffi- 
ciently diluted to give negative results. Hobbs (1928) using a 
medium, the composition of which approximated closely that of 
rabbit tissue, was only able to maintain the infectivity of the 
virus for 8 days outside the body of the animal. On the third 
subculture it was no longer infective after 96 hours. The only 
apparent successful attempt at the cultivation of the virus was 
that reported by Benjamin and Rivers (1931). In a medium, 
the essential constituents of which were the monocytes and other 
cellular elements in the pleural exudate of rabbits, obtained by 
irritation of the pleural cavity by injections of beef broth and 
gum acacia, they carried the virus through 20 subcultures with 
an increase of original titer of 1 : 100 to 1 : 10,000 in some cases and 
in others 1:100,000. 

Since Woodruff and Goodpasture (1931) first introduced the 
technic of cultivating the virus of fowlpox upon the chorio-allan- 
toic membrane of the chick embryo, this method has been widely 
used in the studies of viruses. In view of the remarkable species- 
specificity exhibited by virus myxomatosum, it was deemed of 
interest to determine whether or not this virus would remain 
viable upon an embryonic membrane of such a distinctively 
alien species as that of the chicken. 

* The study was aided by a grant from the Biological Committee of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
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METHODS 

The virus. The virus used was obtained from Dr. Roscoe Hyde 
of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Healtli and 
was of the South American strain. After two serial passages in 
animals, it was stored in 50 per cent glycerol at 5°C. for four 
months before it was used in this study. Since the ^drus is not 
easily filtrable, the following method was used in order that a 
bacteria-free tissue could be obtained. A number of intradermal 
inoculations of 0.2 cc. of a 1 ; 20 dilution of mjccomatous tissue in 
sterile physiological salt solution were made on the flanks of 
aseptically prepared rabbits. After the tumorous areas had 
reached 1 to 2 cm. in size and before the centers had become 
hemorrhagic, the animal was sacrificed and the tissue harvested 
with utmost care. It was then stored in 50 per cent glycerol and 
later tested for bacterial contaminants. About 75 per cent of 
the tissue salvaged was found entirely free of bacteria and the 
rema i ning 25 per cent, which was contaminated, was discarded. 

The technic for inoculating membranes. The method used for 
inoculating the chorio-allautoic membranes with the virus sus- 
pension was essentially that employed by Woodruff and Good- 
pasture (1931) with slight modifications. The work was carried 
out in a hood free from air currents and at a constant tempera- 
ture of 22°C. and hence it was not found necessary to maintain 
the temperature of the embiyo by partial immersion in a warm 
water bath while operating. 

The fertile eggs used throughout the experiment were from the 
same flock of chickens, which tested free of Salmonella pullorum. 
A dozen eggs yielded from six to ten living embryos. On the 
exposed chorio-allantoic membrane of four to six 10-day chick 
embryos, at each inoculation, 0.1 cc. of a 1:20 dilution of bacteria- 
free tissue extract containing myxomatosis virus was dropped. 
At least two embryos were used as controls. In the first experi- 
ments these were inoculated with sterile saline of the same volume 
as above and in subsequent studies with extracts of previous con- 
trol membranes. 

Staining methods. Membranes to be sectioned were_ fixed m 
bichloride formol solution and sections were stained witli both 
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Mallory’s phloxine methylene azure and Giemsa stain (Wolbach 
modification). Better differentiation was obtained with the 
Giemsa stain when 96 per cent alcohol, to which had been added 
5 to 10 per cent of a saturated alcoholic solution of colophonium, 
was used as a differentiating agent. The same methods, as well 
as the modification of Wright’s stain as applied by Lewis and 
Gardner (1932), were used in tissue smears and spreads, and that 
of Giemsa again was found most satisfactory. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING THE VIABILITY OF THE VIRUS IN THE 
CHORIO-ALLANTOIC MEMBRANE OF CHICK EMBRYO 

Temperature. In early experiments the infected eggs were in- 
cubated at 39°C. which is recommended for the best development 
of the chick. After many unsuccessful attempts were made to 
get any visible reactions on the membranes, a study was made to 
determine if the temperature of incubation was a factor in the 
viability of the virus on the membrane. 

Twenty ten-day embryos were divided iuto four groups of five. 
Four embryos were inoculated with 0.1 cc. of 1:20 dilution of tis- 
sue extract and one served as a control. The groups were in- 
cubated at the following temperatures: 33“C., 35°C., 37°C., 
and 39°C. No definite changes were visible in any of the mem- 
branes of the 20 embryos at the end of 36 hours. But at the end 
of 48 hours, in all the membranes incubated at 37°C. there ap- 
peared small grayish white focal thickenings from 0.1 to 0.5 mm. 
in size, and some of them took the form of white glistening ele- 
vated streaks about 0.3 mm. in width and 3 mm. or more in 
length. At the same time three of the four embryos incubated 
at 39°C., and two of those incubated at 35°C. showed very small 
gra3dsh thickenings, while those incubated at 33°C. and the con- 
trols were negative. 

The changes in the membranes incubated at 37°C. progressed 
steadily in size and extent up to 96 hours, while those incubated 
at 39°C. showed little progress after 72 hours. Those at 33°C. 
showed httle change at the end of 96 hours and the controls were 
negative. 

At the end of 5 days all membranes were harvested and inocu- 
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lated into rabbits. The animals which were inoculated with 
membranes incubated at 33°C., 35°C., and 37°C. died on the Stli 
day, and those recehnng 39° virus, died at the end of 10 days with 
typical symptoms of myxomatosis. This indicated that enough 
virus to kill an animal remained viable on the membranes regard- 
less of the incubation temperature for at least 5 days. 

Serial passages. Hence the question now arose as to whctlicr 
the changes brought about were due to the amount of virus and 
the length of time for which it remained viable on the membrane 
or if there was an actual multiplication of the \drus during in- 
cubation. A serial passage was then attempted. 

In as much as the membranes incubated at 37°C. showed ear- 
lier and more profuse lesions than those incubated at 33°C., 
35°C. and 39°C., this was chosen for the temperature for incuba- 
tion. 

At this time it was thought essential to determine the minimum 
amount of tissue containing the infecting agent necessary to 
produce characteristic lesions, and also to see the effect of varying 
methods of inoculation on the appearance and the size of the 
lesion. Twelve 10-day embryos were inoculated with 0.1 cc. of 
dilutions of myxomatous rabbit tissue varying decimally from 
10“^ to 10~®. Two embryos were used for each dilution, one of 
which was previously prepared by making a small slit of about 
0.2 nun.' in length in an avascular area of the membrane with the 
point of a sterile scalpel to allow the virus inoculum to come in 
contact with the cells of all three germ layers directly. All the 
embryos were incubated at 37°C. and examined 'after 96 hours for 
typical gross changes. The results expressed in table 1 show that 
a dilution of lO-^ was the highest dilution producing any changes 
in the injured membrane and 10-* the highest in the uninjured 
membrane. The tumor tissue was active in the rabbit in 10"^ 
dilution, hence it takes roughly one hundred times as much ma- 
terial to get a reaction on the membrane as it takes in the rabbit 

(table 1). 1 , I 1 

Trauma caused by puncture with an exposure of the underly- 
ing germ layers to the virus directly does not further the develop- 
ment of the changes. This was further confirmed by attempted 
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injection of the inoculum directly into the allantoic cavity by 
means of a fine needle and by planting small pieces of bacteria-free 
myxomatosis tissues on the membranes of the embryo directly. 

A dozen fertile eggs were incubated for each serial passage, and 
6 to 8 were inoculated with 0.1 cc. of a 1:20 dilution of myxoma- 
tous tissue as was described above. Two controls were used in 
each series. All were incubated for 96 hours at 37°C. At the 
end of that time three of the embryos showing the most profuse 
lesions on the membrane were selected, aseptically harvested and 
transferred to sterile Petri dishes. Adherent moisture was care- 
fully removed by rolling each membrane on to sterile filter paper 
until blotting was complete. All membranes were tested for 


TABLE 1 

Minimum infective dose of virus on chorio-allantoic membrane 


DILtmON OF VIBUB 

UEMBBAlfB PUKCTURED 

MEUBBANE nTTACT 

10-1 

++++ 

+H — h 

10-1 

“1*4" 

-l — 1-+ 

O 

t 

0 

+ 

10-* 

0 

0 

10-' 

0 

0 

Controls 

0 

0 


++++I numerous lesions; +, few lesions. 


bacterial contamination by inoculating 0.5 gram in glucose in- 
fusion broth. After the three membranes were weighed, sterile 
physiological salt solution was added to make a 1 :10 tissue dilu- 
tion and the tissue was triturated with sterile ground Pyrex; the 
suspension was transferred to a sterile centrifuge tube and cen- 
trifuged at 700 revolutions for five minutes. The controls were 
similarly treated. The supernatants were used as reinocula 
for the next passage, 0.1 cc. of the 1:10 membrane dilution being 
employed in each case. In all the 400 embryos studied only, 2 
or 3 membranes were found bacteriaUy contaminated. 

At each passage the virus content of the inoculum was titered 
on a rabbit. Decimal dilutions from 10“* to 10~®, were prepared 
and two intradermal injections of 0.1 cc. of each dilution were 
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made 3 cm. apart on the animal's shavpn flnnV t? j- 

ta^n on the 5th da. aft. toje'c^iot "d“ f rsedSS™ 

table 2 

0/ tte m,xoj(osis cblai.ed in thirty-lhreo serial passages on d^orio- 
^llanlotc membrane of chick embryo on cnono- 


SESIES UmiSEB 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 



KEA-DlKa OF DOODLE IDTtlADnn- 
MXL tSOOOLitlON OS RABDns 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4" 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 
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4 - 
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4 - 

4- 

4" 

4 - 


4 - 


4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 * 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 


4 - 


4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 - 

4 * 

4 - 

4 - 


area of 3 mm. at the point of injection ivas considered a positive 
reaction. 

The virus as indicated in table 2 was thus carried in serial trans- 
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fer through 33 passages on the chorio-allantoic membrane. The 
infective titer of the membranes may be seen to vary between 
10“2 and 10~® in the membranes selected for titration in the vari- 
ous series, tending toward an average between 10“^ and 19“^. 
In only one case did the titer drop as low as 10“^ in four series 
it was as high as ICh®, and in two attained a maximum of 10~®. 
The concentration of the virus in the membrane tissue was in 
most cases less than that in myxomatous rabbit tissue, although 
at times it approximated the latter. In the last seven passages 
the average titer of the virus seemed definitely higher than in 
previous passages, a fact which may indicate a gradually in- 
creasing pathogenicity for the chick membranes. There seemed 
considerable individual variation in susceptibility among chick 
embryos as some membranes develop only a small number of 
lesions, while others become heavily infected when inoculated 
with the identical amount of virus suspension. 

It does not seem possible that dilution contained in the original 
infective dose could be responsible for the viability of the virus 
at the end of the 33rd passage (fig. 7). The original inoculum 
contained 5000 animal infecting doses; if one assumes there is 
no multipUcation but merely dilution of the virus, at the end of 
the 3rd transfer, estimating the dilution upon the basis of mem- 
brane weight of original infecting dose, about one sixth of a dose 
would remain. The fourth passage shows a titer for rabbits in 
a tissue dilution of 1 :1000 to be ICh^. This seems to point to an 
actual multiplication of the virus in the membrane. 

RELATION OP CHILLING THE EMBRYOS TO THE PRODUCTION OP 

LESIONS 

During the course of the experiment it was noted that embryos 
which had been accidentally chilled by exposure to a tempera- 
ture of 25°C. for 12 to 18 hours before or after inoculation devel- 
oped more profuse changes in the membranes than those which 
were not chilled. Four groups of 8 10-day embryos each were 
used to confirm this observation. Each group of 8 was sub- 
divided, 4 of the embryos being chilled at 25°C. for 12 hours be- 
fore inoculation and 4 kept at incubation temperature throughout 
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the experiment, 37°C. The 4 groups of 8 were then inoculated 
with 0.1 cc. of a 1:10 dilution of an infected membrane from the 
28th series and incubated at 33°C., 35°C., 37°C., and 39°C. for 
96 hours. J\lembranes in each group were pooled, weighed and 
extracts from each group titrated intradermally on rabbits. 

The results read in terms of the reactions on rabbits as de- 
scribed in table 1 showed the greatest apparent difference at 
33°C. where the titer was a himdred times greater in the chilled 
than in the unchiUed membranes, and a titer higher than any 
previously attained. The chilling showed little effect on those 
incubated at 35°C. and 37°C., but seemed to reduce the titer at 
39°C. As stated before, infected membranes incubated at SS'C. 

TABLE 3 


Titers obtained in virus grown in chilled and unchilled membranes at 
varying temperatures 


1 

CHILLED BEFOEE INOODLATIOH 


UKCniIXED 


ATUEE 

1 

Number 
of egga 

Titer 

Reactioo on 
rabbits 

Number 
of eggs 

Titer 

Reaction on 
rabbits 

'0. ^ 
33 

4 

10-» 

j 

++ 

4 

]0~* 

++ 

35 

4 

10-' 

+ - 

4 

10'« 

+ - 

37 

4 

10-* 

++ 

4 

10-* 

+ - 

39 

4 


++ 

4 

10-> 

+ + 


and 35°C. showed little or no change, but when they were chilled 
they showed lesions which were less discreet and elevated than 
those produced at 37°C., but contained as much or more virus 
than the latter. 

CHANGES BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE "VUEUS IN THE MEMBRANES 

From the above results the virus apparently had multiplied 
on the membrane. Therefore a study of the membrane both 
macroscopicaUy and microscopically was made to determine if 
these changes were specific. No lesion was observed on the 
membrane imtil after 36 hours of incubation when small grapsh 
white focal thickenings were apparent (fig. 1) which at the end 
of 48 hours (fig. 2) appeared as glistening areas of 0.2 to 1 mm. 
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in length having a distinct elevation. During this period they 
were discreet and scattered patches which by the end of 84 hours 
(fig. 5) had a definite tendency toward elongation and extension 
along definite lines. All membranes did not respond the same to 
equivalent inoculums, some showing an interlacing net work of 
lesions over the entire inoculated area (fig. 6), while others were 
less abundant and more discrete (fig. 5) and stUl others more 
confluent (figs. 3 and 4). 

The linear character of the lesion was its most conspicuous fea- 
ture. In smaller lesions it was associated with the presence of a 
capillary. This was later confirmed by microscopic examination 
of infected membranes (fig. 12). In larger lesions the capillaries 
were not always present. Danchakoff (1917) has shown that 
between the 10th and 15th day of embryonic development of a 
chick the position of the capillary respiratory network in the 
allantois undergoes a change. It first lies entirely beneath the 
ectodermal layer, but capillary sprouts during that period grow 
up into and through the ectoderm until the capillary network 
ultimately comes to the surface. It is highly probably that this 
phenomenon is related to the development of the lesions and that 
such lesions consisting principally of ectodermal proliferation, 
occur under the stimulation of the virus at points where capillaries 
have penetrated into the ectoderm and supply abundant nourish- 
ment to adjacent ectodermal cells. 

Examination of microscopic sections of infected membranes 
revealed changes common to those reported by workers on other 
viruses. The most significant change was found in the ectoder- 
mal layer. Starting as early as at the end of 12 hours there 
appeared small areas of ectodermal proliferation with slight meso- 
dermal edema (fig. 10). By thirty-six hours there was an in- 
filtration of polymorphonuclear leucocytes in both ectoderm and 
mesoderm. The entoderm was not involved until the end of 48 
hours, when there was a noticeable proliferation of this layer in 
the neighborhood of the proliferating ectoderm (fig. 11). These 
changes continued to progress until at 96 hours all layers were 
heavily involved, the mesodermal edema was pronounced, and 
the membrane had increased in thickness fourfold (fig. 14). At 
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this time, or before in some of the large ectodermal lesions, necro- 
sis was evident with the formation of a cap of necrotic material 
(fig. 13). 

D’Aunoy and Evans (1937) claimed to have found such changes 
in normal aging membranes of chick embr 3 ’’os. It was also noted 
that certain non-specific lesions occurred; although controls used 
for sections were inoculated with heat-inactivated virus suspen- 
sion, in no case was there found in the sections examined from 
control membranes lesions resembling those described above. 

A study of Giemsa-stained tissue spreads from infected and 
normal, membranes was made in order that these might be com- 
pared with similar spreads from infected rabbit tissue. One of 
the most striking features of the latter is the presence of numerous 
large stellate, or myocoma cells containing large, very granular 
nuclei, and at times exhibiting certain characteristic granules 
within their cytoplasm. Such cells have not been observed in 
spreads from virus-infected membranes, although occasionally 
somewhat hypertrophied mesodermal cells containing within 
their cytoplasm clusters of granular bodies were found. 

The granular eosinophilic inclusions first described by Rivers 
(1926-7) and occurring in the cytoplasm of epithelial cells over- 
lying tumorous areas in infected rabbits, have not yet been found 
in spreads from infected membranes. 

There have been noted consistently however in such spreads 
granular bodies staining a purplish red with Giemsa stain and 
varying in size from barely resolvable particles to the size of a 
large coccus. Frequently bipolar or dumbbell shaped forms occur. 
These bodies have been found in the cytoplasm of ectodermal, 
mesodermal and occasionally entodermal cells. They also occur 
in large mononucler phagocytes and in polymorphonuclears. 
They seem similar to granules occurring in the cytoplasm of cer- 
tain of the m 3 TJoma cells and in hypertrophied monocytes and 
macrophages in the rabbit tissue both because of their staining 
qualities and their variation in size and shape. 

Hobbs (1928) has suggested that such granules in the cyto- 
plasm of myxoma cells may represent the virus itself. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The virus, Myxomatosum, produced a change on the chorio- 
allantoic membrane of the developing chick embryo. The form 
and abundance of this lesion was influenced by the size of the 
infective dose as well as by the chilling of the embryos before and 
after inoculation and by the temperature at which the infected 
membranes were incubated. There was no correlation between 
the profuseness of lesion on the membrane and the titer of the 
virus obtained from it. The fact that the virus passed through 
33 serial passages over a period of 132 days without evident 
change in its character seems to bring the viability at the end of 
that time beyond the possibilities of dilution into one of actual 
multiplication of the causative agent. 

The lesions formed by the virus were distinguished by their 
linear character which seems to be associated with the presence 
of capillaries ia the ectoderm. The changes in the ectoderm were 
similar to those found in the case of other viruses grown on chorio- 
allantoic membranes of chick embryos and consist principally of 
ectodermal proliferation. 

A pathological change apparently similar to that found in 
myxomatous tissue of rabbits was the occurrence of granular bod- 
ies in the cytoplasm of ectodermal, mesodermal and entodermal 
cells of the membrane. 

From the above facts it may be concluded that the chorio- 
allantoic membrane of the chick embryo may be used as a me- 
dium for the study of the growth of the virus Myxomatosum. 
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PLATE I 

Figs. 1-6. Successive stages found at 36, 48, 60, 72, 84 and 96 hours on the 
chorio-allantoic membranes of chick embryos infected with virus myxomatosum. 

Fig. 7. Seventy-two hour control membrane inoculated with inactivated virus 
suspension. 

Fig. 8. Infected membrane at the 33rd serial transfer. 
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PLATE II 

Fig, 9. Eighty-four hour control membrane inoculated with lieat inactivntcil 
rus. 

Figs. 10-14. Sections of infected membranes at 12, 48, 72, and 90 hoiir.s of 
oubation. XIOO. 

Fig. 12. 500 X magnification of ectodermal patch shown in Figure 11. 
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A number of investigators (Lefevre and Round, 1919; Stather 
and Liebscher, 1929, a and b; Stuart, Frey and James, 1933) have 
shown that those bacteria capable of growing on media containing 
high concentrations of sodium chloride prefer alkahne conditions 
for growth. Specifically it has been reported (Stather and 
Liebscher, 1929 b and Stuart, Frey and James, 1933) that the 
optimum pH for the growth of these bacteria was 8, although 
it has been observed that this optimum may vary for any isolated 
organism from 7 to 9 depending upon the concentration of sodium 
chloride in the substrate. 

Although the foregoing observations can be said to be es- 
sentially true, there is some doubt as to the significance of pH 
in expressing the electrolytic condition of a sodium chloride 
solution wherein the Na and Cl ions undoubtedly exceed the 
number of H and OH ions. In the electrometric determination 
of pH in a solution of this character the error due to the effect of 
the Na ion probably would be as great or greater than the actual 
H ion concentration itself. 

Since the Eh value is a direct measure of the total electrometric 
energy it probably describes more accurately than pH the com- 
parative electrometric conditions existing in low and high salt 
media. In ordinary laboratory media the Eh value, in general, 
decreases with increasing pH values and the work of recent 
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investigators (Hewitt, 1936) indicates that such values are full\' 
as important as pH in their effects upon bacterial growth. 

^ It would seem possible then that the optimum high pH pre- 
viously observed might be associated with a relatively low Eh 
value, and the apparent changes in the pH values optimum for 
growth in the presence of varying concentrations of salt might 
be due to changes in the Eh values rather than to actual H-ion 
concentration changes. A stud}"- was therefore made to deter- 
mine the effects of sodium chloride in low and high concentra- 
tions upon the Eh of certain laboratory media. 

A large volume of liquid medium was made up containing 1 per 
cent proteose-peptone, 2 per cent bacto-gelatin and 200 cc. of 
yeast water per liter. This was than divided into 12 equal 
volumes and these adjusted by the addition of n/ 1 HCI or n/ 1 
NaOH to pH 3.93; 4.66; 4.85; 4.91; 5.37; 5.64; 5.74; 6.14; 6.42; 
7.04; 7.37; and 8.0, respectively, using the quinhydrone electrode 
and measuring the pH after sterilization. 

Each of these adjusted volumes was then subdivided into 12 
volumes to which C.P. sodium chloride (Baker’s analysed) was 
added to give the following concentrations; 0, 2.5, 5, 7.5, 10, 
12.5, 15, 17.5, 20, 22.5, 25, and 27.5 per cent. This provided 144 
lots of media and each lot was tubed separately in cotton-plugged 
sterile tubes and sterilized in the autoclave at 15 pounds steam 
pressure for 20 minutes. They were removed from the autoclave, 
cooled to 30°C. and Eh measurements made on duplicate tubes. 

Eh was determined using a potentiometer with a 3.5 N KCl 
reference half-cell and a platinum electrode. All readings were 
made at 28° to 30°C, in the presence of flowing nitrogen and are 
expressed in terms of the reference half-cell. 

Although occasional drifts were encountered, the readings as a 
whole were found to be remarkably constant after the nitrogen 
had been bubbled through the sample for a few minutes. This 
seemed to hold true regardless of NaCl concentration. 

The results are recorded in table 1. 

In figure 1 representative Eh values are plotted against initial 
pH of the media at different sodium chloride concentrations. 
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TABLE I 

Eh of sterilized peptonc-gelatin-yeast water media of various pH values and salt 

concentrations 


PER CENT SODItJM CHLORIDE 


jjxa 

0 

2.5 


7.5 

10.0 

12.6 

16.0 

17.5 

20.0 

22.5 

25.0 

27.6 


rnr. 

mv. 

me. 

me. 

me. 

me. 

me. 

me. 

me. 

me. 

me. 

me. 

3.93 

319 


313 

329 

324 

Elill 

289 

290 

324 

290 

309 

290 

4. 66 

323 

316 

272 

282 

289 

277 

299 

272 

262 

256 

286 

261 

4.85 

317 

311 

275 

277 

271 

271 

279 

278 

327 

266 

282 

276 

4.91 

310 

314 


279 

323 

298 

275 

268 

269 

275 

mm 

258 

5.37 

282 

279 

292 

282 

279 

268 

258 

243 

243 

241 

mm 

241 

5.64 

293 


298 

277 

277 

241 

243 

295 

286 

236 

287 

239 

5.74 

268 

266 

266 

Ksil 


265 

252 

228 

242 

229 

234 

234 

6.14 

266 


268 

259 


260 

230 

216 

220 

221 

225 

228 

6.42 

249 


268 

268 


244 

220 

205 

206 

220 

213 

226 

7.04 

233 


238 

236 


230 

235 

203 

mm 

198 

199 

195 

7.37 

237 


222 

232 


222 

201 

200 

m 

192 

197 

194 

8.00 

214 





214 

183 

193 


192 

191 

188 


* Quinhydrone determination on salt-free sterilized media. 



Fig. 1. Changes in Eh with Increasing pH in a Protoqenohs Medium to 
Which Various Concentrations of Sam were Added 
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In general, a higher original pH is accompanied by a lower Eh 
value regardless of the amount of salt present. In the absence 
of added salt the decrease is reasonably uniform but, when salt 
IS added, variations in the trend appear, particularly in the media 
having low original pH values. 



In table 1 it can be observed that the greatest irregularities 
secured are between pH 4.66 and 5.74. In view of the fact 
that this range of pH values probably includes the isoelectric 
points of the various protogenous constituents of the medium, 
such variations might be expected. 

In figures 2 and 3 some of the Eh values shorni in table 1 are 
plotted against salt concentration. 
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General decreases in Eh, but with wide fluctuations with in- 
creasing concentrations of added NaCl, are shown in those media 
having original pH values of 5.64 and below (flg. 2). In those 
media with original pH values of 5.74 and above (flg. 3), the 
fluctuations are not so marked, but there are signiflcant abrupt 
decreases at 15 and 17.5 per cent NaCl. Above 17.5 per cent 
changes in Eh in the increasing salt concentrations are not great. 



Fig. 3. Effect of Increasing Concentrations of Sodium Chloride on Eh of 
Media Having Initial pH Values of 5.7 or Higher 

Concentrations of 17.5 per cent salt or higher are usually 
employed in media for the cultivation of obligate halophiles. 
From these results it seems reasonable to assume that favor- 
able conditions previously designated by high pH values would 
have been more significantly designated as relatively low Eh 
values. 

The studies just described were made with a sterilized medium 
containing peptone, gelatin and yeast water so that it was not 
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knoMTi in what measure the observ^ed changes in Eh could be 
attributed to the addition of NaCl alone, to sterilization, or to 
the action of the various ingredients upon one another. In 
order to obsen’-e, in a measure, some of these influences indi- 
vidually the Eh of solutions of the constituents of the basic 
medium with various quantities of added salt was determined 
both before and after steam sterilization at 15 pounds for 20 
minutes. All measurements were made as pre\dously described. 

TABLE 2 


Ek in millivolts before and after sterilization of unadjusted peptone, gelatin and yeast 
water solutions containing increasing concentrations of sodium chloride 


EOlitjnON 


PEU CENT SODITTif CUtOHIDE 

D 

2.i 

5 

7.5 

n 

12.5 

15 

17.5 

H 




me. 

me. 

mr. 

mr. 

mr. 

mr. 

mr. 

mr. 

H 

nr. 

1 per cent prote- f 

TJnsterilized 

175 

175 

175 

192 

191 

174 

120 

145 

129 

109 

ose-peptone; < 

Sterilized 

174 

165 

174 

168 

178 

107 

107 

109 

100 

172 

6.57* i 

Difference 

-1 

B 

-1 

-24 

-13 

-7 

+41 

+24 

+37 

+13 

2 percent bacto- f 

Unsterilized 

182 

178 

178 

200 

205 

183 

159 

107 

105 

173 

gelatin; pH < 

Sterilized 

170 

192 

200 

179 

198 

205 

211 

298 

257 

227 

6.43* [ 

Differencef 

-12 

-1-14 

-f22 

-21 

-7 

-f22 

+52 

+ 131 

+92 

+51 

200 cc. yeast f 

TJnsterilized 

200 

200 

200 

212 

215 

202 

199 

200 

190 

202 

water per liter;! 

Sterilized 

181 

200 

210 

211 

207 

208 

212 

208 

202 

200 

pH 6.16* ( 

Difference 

-19 

0 

+10 

-1 

-8 

+0 

+13 

-|-8 

+6 

—2 


* Quinhydrone determination. 

t Plus sign indicates increase and minus sign decrease in millivolts after 
sterilization. 


Separate solutions of 2 per cent bacto-gelatin, 1 per cent 
proteose-peptone and 200 cc. of yeast water per liter were made 
in boiled distilled water. The pH of these solutions, as deter- 
mined with the quinhydrone electrode, were 6.43, G.57 and 6.16, 
respectively. Each solution was then divided into 10 equal 
aliquots, to one of which no salt was added. To the remaining 
nine, 2.5, 5, 7.5, 10, 12.5, 15, 17.5, 20 and 22.5 per cent C.P. NaCl 
were added, respectively. They were allowed to stand in a cold 
room (45°E.) over night. Eh measurements were made on por- 
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tions of the solutions the next day. The remainder of each 
aliquot was then sterilized at 15 pounds steam pressure for 20 
minutes, brought to 30°C. and Eh measurements again made. 
The results are shown in table 2. 

These results show that the addition of salt to gelatin, peptone, 
and yeast water solutions without sterilization has practically 
no effect on the Eh value of these solutions when the concentra- 
tion of salt does not exceed 5 per cent. With 7.5 and 10 per 



Fig. 4. Changes in Eh of Media Inghbdients Due to Stehieization at 15 
PoOTTDs FOR 20 Minutes 

cent salt the Eh value is slightly increased for all three solutions 
but with the higher concentrations marked decreases in Eh were 
found in both the gelatin and peptone solutions. In the yeast 
water solution the decrease with higher concentrations of salt 
was not so great but the Eh values were considerably lower 
than those for solutions containing 7.5 and 10 per cent of salt. 

After sterilization, marked increases in Eh were observed with 
the gelatin and peptone solutions of high salt content, and slight 
increases for the yeast water solutions of .similar salt concentra- 
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tions. Slight decreases in Eh were found for all of the solutions 
with the intermediary concentrations of 7.5 and 10 per cent. 

the presence of 5 per cent salt a slight increase in Eh was found 
in all solutions. With 2.5 per cent salt the results show an in- 
crease in Eh for the gelatin, a decrease for the peptone and no 
change for the yeast water. In the absence of salt there was a 
slight decrease in Eh. These results show the marked influence 
of heat sterilization upon the Eh value of a culture medium, 
particularly when large amounts of salt are present. These 
changes in Eh with sterilization are shown diagrammaticaily 
in figure 4. 

Inasmuch as the effect of sterilization in high concentrations 
of salt (as shown in table 2 and fig. 4) might be interpreted as a 
heat oxidation catalysed by salt, an additional study was made 
to determine the effect of added increasing concentrations of salt 
upon the poise of solutions of the media constituents. 

Thirty cc. aliquots of the sterilized 2 per cent solutions of 
bacto-gelatin and salt reported in table 2 were pipetted into glass 
stoppered 50 cc. cylinders and 0.1 cc. of 3 per cent HsO: added, 
shaken thoroughly, and allowed to stand for one hour. Eh 
measurements were then made. In making these particular 
readings it required about five minutes using flondng nitrogen to 
eliminate potential drifts. The results are recorded in tabic 3 
and presented diagrammaticaily in figure 5. 

These results are particularly interesting since they show a 
definite increase in the poise in the gelatin solution to W’hich salt 
has been added. In general the smallest effects of the oxidant 
were found in the higher concentrations of salt. This may have 
been due to increasing concentrations of salt stabilizing tiie 
peroxide or buffering the medium itself against oxidations. 

The greater oxidation in the low'er salt concentrations is the 
reverse of the results obtained in the effects of sterilization on Eh 
change, where the greater oxidations were found in the media 
of high salt content. It is suggested that in solutions of such 
nutrients as were tested there are a certain number of o.xidizablc 
groups present. During sterilization in high salt media a portion 
of these are oxidized. Thus, after sterilization a portion of these 



TABLE 3 

Effect on Eh of adding HiOi to sterilized gelatin-salt solutions 


NaCl 

2 pen CBNT OEl 

Before addition of HiOi 

JLTXK BOLimOK 

After addition of HsOs 

INCBBABE nj Eh 

per cent 

mr. 

mr. 

tnr. 

0 

170 

377 

+207 

2.5 

192 

367 

+175 

5.0 

200 

355 

+155 

7.5 

179 

363 

+184 

10.0 

198 

356 

+158 

12.5 

205 

353 

+148 

15.0 

211 

352 

+141 

17.5 

298 

347 

+49 

20.0 

257 

349 

+92 

22.5 

227 

343 

+116 
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p’oups have not been oxidized, the larger proportions remaining 
in the solutions containing the lower concentrations of salt. 
Some of these remaining groups can be oxidized, however, by an 
active oxidant such as H 2 O 2 . In this connection it may bo noted 
(fig. 5) that the smallest oxidation brought about by the HjOj 
was in a solution in which by far the greatest oxidation had 
already taken place, not necessarily in the presence of the greatest 
amount of salt; and, that in general the amount of oxidation 
induced by the HjOj depended upon the amount that had already 
taken place during sterilization. Nevertheless, the exient of 

TABLE 4 


Effect on Eh of adding cysteine hydrochloride to sterilized peptone salt solutions 


NaCl 

betohe addttiokop 
CTflT£I^’Z HCl 

ATTER Abornos or 
CTSTElNE HCl 

DCCRCAfit: IK Eh 

per cent 

nr. 

Tnr. 

mv. 

0 

174 

118 

-60 

2.5 

165 

129 

-36 

5.0 

174 

136 

-40 

7.5 

168 

137 

-31 

10.0 

178 

140 

-44 

12.5 

167 

138 

-29 

15.0 

167 

134 

-33 

17.5 

169 

i 134 

-35 

20.0 

166 

140 

-20 

22.5 

172 

137 

-35 


the total oxidation of the system was progressively less with 
increasing concentrations of added salt. Thus, sodium chloride 
in high concentrations may catalyze an oxidation in the steriliza- 
tion of media to a certain potential at which it may then stabilize 
it somewhat against further oxidation. From the determinations 
made originally on the sterilized media it is apparent that with 
such heterogeneous substrates the amount of oxidation in the 
high salt media due to heat is not as great as the amount of 
reduction due to the combined action of increasing pH and 

salt content, . it. 

Another test of this stabilizing or poising effect was made bj 
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adding a uniform amount of reductant (cysteine hydrochloride) 
to sterilized proteose-peptone solutions containing increasing 
quantities of NaCl. One cubic centimeter of a .02 per cent 
solution of the reductant was added to 15 cc. aliquots of the ster- 
ilized 1 per cent proteose-peptone solutions referred to in table 2, 
shaken and allowed to stand one hour when Eh measurements 
were again made. The results are shown in table 4, and figure 6. 



Fig. 6. Decbbases in Eh of Peptone-Salt Solutions Due to the Audition of 

Cysteine Hydeochlobidb 

These figures show that even small amounts of added salt may 
interfere with reduction by cysteine hydrochloride although this 
effect does not appear to be markedly affected by further increases 
in the concentration of sodium chloride. The results furnish 
additional evidence that the addition of sodium chloride increases 
the poise of a medium. 

DISCUSSION AND SUMMABY 

The results of these studies suggest the following generali- 
zations. 
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Tte Eh. of protogenous media decreases with increases in both 
initial pH and the amount of sodium chloride added prior to 
sterilization. 

The presence of sodium chloride in protogenous media adds 
to the poise. As the concentration of sodium chloride increases, 
the medium may become more firmlj’’ poised against oxidation, 
although the extent of change induced by an active oxidant such 
as H 2 O 2 at any given concentration depends primarily on the 
initial potential of the protogenous-salt mixture. 

The presence of sodium chloride intensifies the poise against 
the action of cysteine hydrochloride. 

Protogenous media containing high concentrations of sodium 
chloride may be materially oxidized during sterilization. 

In view of what is known (Hewitt 1936) regarding variations 
between even different lots .of media of supposedly the same 
general composition it is probable that with different lots of 
peptone and gelatin, and vdth other proteins or protein deriva- 
tives, there would be wide deviations from the specific results 
reported, although such deviations should not be great enough to 
alter the basic effects reported herein. 
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Numerous investigators (Brown, 1922; Clayton and Gibbs, 
1927; Clarke, 1923; Robertson, 1931; Smythe, Whitney and 
Zo BeU, 1937) have observed and reported obligate halophilism 
for bacterial cultures. Although it is not the intention of this 
paper to contend that such bacteria do not exist it seems only 
fitting to draw attention to the fact that none of the so-called 
obligate halophiles examined by the authors have failed to 
produce growths of some kind on media containing very little 
or no added salt (sodium chloride) when cultures 30 days old or 
older have been used for inoculation purposes. Obligate halo- 
philic effects have ,been observed with transfers from young 
rapidly growing cultures, but these same cultures when allowed 
to age for 30 days or longer have been found to be capable of 
growth upon transfer to media of low salt content. When the 
type of organic nutrient in the medium is varied, these growths 
are often entirely different in appearance from the mother culture, 
so much so as to be unrecognizable, either through loss of pigmen- 
tation, changes in cellular morphology or in the type of macro- 
scopic growth in liquid or on solid substrates. Because of these 
changes in the appearances of growths they are and rightly should 
be regarded with considerable skepticism, since it is always pos- 
sible that they may have been due to dormant contaminants. 
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However, in a previous report (Stuart, 1935) it was shown that 
the organisms causing the flesh reddening of salted hides, al- 
though having a highly variable morphologj^ depending iipon 
the organic constituents of the medium, were affected only as to 
size by varying concentrations of sodium chloride. Bv using a 
medium of constant organic composition and making repeated 
microscopic examinations it now seems possible to determine 
with a reasonable degree of accuracj’’ whether growths are directly 
related to the inoculum or are the result of contamination. 

The present study was made to determine the effect of Eh and 
varying concentrations of sodium chloride on the growth and 
physiological activity of a t 3 ^ical red chromogenic halophilo. 
A medium containing 2.0 per cent bacto-gelatin, 1,0 per cent 
proteose-peptone and 200 cc. of yeast water per liter was made 
up with 12 different percentages of salt varying from no salt at all 
to 27.5 per cent. To aliquots of each of these lots of media 
n/1 NaOH and n/1 HCl were added to produce a wide range of 
Eh values. Duplicate tubes of media of each Eh value were 
then inoculated with Sarcina lilloralis (Paulsen) from a GO-day 
growth on a salt saturated agar medium as follows: A loop 
needle transfer of the growth was suspended in 100 cc. of steri- 
lized saturated NaCl solution and 0.1 cc. was then added to each 
tube of medimn. These, with duplicate control sterile tubes, 
were placed in the incubator at 37.5°C. 

Since it has been observed by Lochhead (1934) and others 
that bacteria in media of high salt content grow better on the 
surface of solid media than in liquid broths, a strip of filter paper 
was placed in each tube of these media before sterilization to 
provide a surface effect comparable to that found with a solid 
substrate. Where surface growths are indicated in the subse- 
quent studies they do not refer to pellicle formation but to growtii 
at the junction of the filter paper and the surface of the liquid 
substrate. The strips of white filter paper also provided an 
excellent backgrmmd for the detection of pigment development. 

Eh measurements were made on tubes of sterilized media from 
each lot at the beginning of the incubation period using a 3..5 
N KCl reference half-cell and a platinum electrode with flowing 
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nitrogen and working at 28 to 30°C. All Eh values are reported 
in terms of the reference half-ceU. 

The time at which growths first appeared and the type of 
growth in each tube were recorded. After 30 days incubation 
all tubes showing growths and all control tubes were brought 
back to volume with boiled distilled water and samples removed 
for Eh determinations. Growths were carefully examined for 
the following properties: (1) Pigment production; red-yellow or 
absence of; (2) growth distribution, diffuse or surface; (3) micro- 
scopic appearance of cells. 

The results of these observations are briefly summarized in 
table 1. 

The data recorded in table 1 shows some highly interesting 
correlations. 

A zone of comparatively rapid growth is shown in those media 
containing no salt, and 2.5, 5.0, 7.5 and 10.0 per cent salt re- 
spectively. Growths occurred in media having initial Eh values 
of 310 and 312 millivolts with no salt and 2.5 per cent of salt 
respectively, of 298 millivolts with 5.0 per cent salt, of 279 milli- 
volts with 7.5 per cent salt, and of 266 millivolts with 10 per cent 
salt. As judged by the development or lack of growth it appears 
that a greater tolerance for a medium of high Eh is shown b 3 '- this 
organism at low salt concentrations. In this zone, growth was 
uniformly diffused throughout the medium and non-pigmented, 
with the exception of growth in one set of the series of media 
containing 7.5 per cent salt having an initial Eh of 279 millivolts. 
In all the media mentioned above the microscopic appearance 
of the cells was not changed except that a considerable reduction 
in size was observed over those in the parent culture. 

With 12.5 per cent salt, growth was scanty and flocculated. 
The cocci were highly irregular in size. Growth was considerably 
delayed and no pigment was produced. With this concentration 
of salt the highest initial Eh value at which growth occurred 
was 265 mv. 

With 15.0 per cent salt, pigmented growths similar to those of 
the parent culture occurred in those media having initial Eh 
values of 201 and 183 millivolts. In this same medium at 235 
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millivolts a scanty flocculated grou’th similar to that found in 
12.5 per cent salt and producing no pigment was found. No 
growths were found in media of this concentraton of salt having 
initial Eh values hi^er than 235 mv. 


TABLE 1 

Effect of initial Eh and salt concentration of media on growth of Sorcina liltoralis 
{Paulsen), and changes in Eh of media due to bacterial growth 


NaCl 

RANGE 

or 

INITIAL 

Eh 

TALTTE3 

COVERED 

HIGHEST 

INITIAL 

Eh 

VALUE 

AT 

WHICH 

QROWTH 

OC- 

CURRED 

RANGE COTRINO 
CHANGES IN Eh IN 
INOCULATED HEDIA 
ATTER CORRECTION 
rOR CHANGES IN 
CONTROLS 
SMALLEST TO 
GREATEST 

LAG 

PERIODS 

PRIOR 

TO 

OnOWTH 

TYPE OP 
OROWTH 

riGUENT 

MICRO von; 
ArrCARANCC 
OrCEUA 

percent 

mv. 

mv. 

mr. 

dayt 




0 

214-323 

310 

-5 to -89 

1-3 

Diffuse 

None 

Sarciim 

2.5 

211-316 

312 

-33 to -94 

1-2 

Diffuse 

None 

Sarcina 

5.0 

2I1-3I3 

298 

-14 to -61 

1-7 

Diffuse 

None 

Sarcina 

7.5 

230-329 

277* 

-15 to -62* 

1-10 

Diffuse* 

None* 

Sarcina 

10.0 

215-324 

266 

—25 to —53 

1-10 

Diffuse 

None 

Sarcina 

12.5 

214-304 

265 

-21 to -52 

14-21 

Flocculate 

None 

Irregular 








cocci 

15.0 

183-299 

235 

-115 to -f-SSt 

14-21 

Flocculate 

Whitet 

Irregular 






and sur- 

and 

cocci 






face 

pink 


17.5 

183-295 

203 

+17 to -i-37 

14-21 

Surface 

Red 

Irregular 








cocci 

20.0 

192-327 

220 

+32 to +47 

10 

Surface 

Redt 

Sarcina 

22.5 

192-290 

229 

-i-15 to -f76 

7-14 

Surface 

Red 

Sarcina 

25.0 

191-309 

229 

-1-5 to +57 

7-10 

Surface 

Red 

Sarcina 

27.5 

188-290 

228 

-{-19 to +47 

10 

Surface 

Red 

Sarcina 


* Growth occurred also at 279 mv. but was surface in character producing an 


orange pigment. 

f Growth on media at 235 mv. non-pigmented while growths at 201 mv. and 
below were pigmented. 

I Growth in media at 192 mv. non-pigmented. 

In media containing 17.5 per cent salt growths did not occur 
with initial Eh values above 203 millivolts. Growths were 
typically surface in character and produced a red pigment. 

In media containing 20 per cent sodium chloride growth oc- 
curred at 220 millivolts, with 22.5 and 25.0 per cent at 220 milli- 
volts, and with 27.5 per cent at 228 millivolts. All growths m 
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these media were t 3 ^ically surface in character and the cells 
were identical with those of the inoculum. With the exception 
of one lot of media having an initial Eh value of 192 millivolts 
with 20 per cent salt, all growths were brilliantly pigmented 
and the intensity of the red pigment appeared to increase with 
growths in those media having lower Eh values. 

These results show a decreased tolerance of high initial Eh 
values with increasing concentrations of salt up to 17.5 per cent. 

TABLE 2 


Changes in Eh of sterilised medium during incubation at S7.B°C. for SO days 
regardless of salt content 


ORIGINAL Eh OF MEDZnu 

NUMBER OF MEASUREMENTS 

AVERAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE 
IN Eh 

mv. 


mv. 

300 or over 

" 3 

-16 

290-300 

5 

-11.8 

280-290 

1 

-7 

270-280 

6 

+27.3 

260-270 

12 

+35.2 

250-260 

2 

+74.5 

240-250 

3 

+62.3 

230-240 

8 

+97.5 

220-230 

13 

+88.8 

210-220 

5 

+126.2 

200-210 

4 

+106.8 

199-200 

11 

+127.3 

180-190 

3 

+142.5 


With concentrations higher than 17.5 per cent growths occur at 
considerably higher initial Eh values but tolerance for high initial 
Eh values is not as great as was found with cultures growing in 
15 per cent of salt or less. 

Before considering the changes in the Eh values of the culture 
media due to bacterial growth, some mention should be made 
of the changes in the Eh of sterile control tubes during the in- 
cubation period. In table 2 the average increases or decreases 
in Eh for those lots of uninoculated media having initial values 
within a 10 millivolt range and covering a total range from 180 
to 300 millivolts and above are presented. In making these 
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averages no attention was given to salt concentrations. Tlicsc 
figures show that the greatest changes occur in those tubes having 
low mtial Eh values. That is, in general, the more reduced the 
medium^ the greater the changes due to auto-o.xidation and the 
more oxidized the initial medium the smaller the changes during 
incubation. 



/Af/r/^L Sh /:>£r£/3/^///£o 

/W'7££Mr£l.y y?£r£e ST£e/L/££r/OA> 

Fra. 1. Incbbases in Eh of Stebii-ized Media ivith Vabious Lvitiad Eh Valdes 
AFTEn 80 Days Ikcubatjon at 37.5°C. 


These ehanges are presented diagrammatically in figure I. 
In general they are similar to those previously found (Stuart and 
James, 1938) by the use of HiOj, and are in accord uith the find- 
ings of other investigators (Hewitt, 1936). 

In table 3 are presented the average increases in Eh during 
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TABLE 3 


Effect of salt concentration on increases in Eh of sterilized media during incubation 

at S7.e°C. 


NaCI 

HANGB OP Eh VALUES 
PKIQR TO INCUBATION 

number op 
' measurements 

AVERAOE INCREASE 

IN Eh 

per cent 

mv. 


mv. 

0 

220-240 

2 

+102.0 

2.5 

220-240 

2 

+105.5 

5.0 

220-240 

2 

+84.0 

7.5 

220-240 

3 

+107.7 

10.0 

220-240 

3 

+106.0 

12.5 

220-240 

3 

+90.7 

15.0 

220-240 

1 

+92.0 

20.0 

220-240 

2 

+90.5 

22.5 

220-240 

2 

+72.5 

25.0 

220-240 

3 

+73.0 

27.5 

220-240 

2 

+75.0 
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incubation for those lots of sterile media ha\ing initial Eh values 
faUing between 220 and 240 millivolts for each salt concentration 
ernployed. Here it can be seen that with relatively uniform 
^tial Eh values the extent of auto-oxidation decreases with 
increasing concentrations of salt. This also agrees with previous 
findings (Stuart and James^ 1938) in which UjOj was used as 
an oxidant. These results are presented diagrammatically in 
figure 2. 

From tables 2 and 3 and figures 1 and 2 it is apparent that tlic 
changes in the sterile controls must be taken into consideration 
in the interpretation of the results obtained in those media sup- 
porting bacterial growth. Since measurements were not made 
periodically for either the controls or the cultures in these studies 
it is assumed that the deviation from the incubated sterile con- 
trols represents the sum total of change due to bacterial growth, 
although this in some instances involves the interpretation of 
potentials higher than those found in the original medium ns 
reductions. 

In figures 3 and 4 typical changes for representative lots of 
media at each salt concentration in which growth occurred arc 
presented diagrammatically. In these figures the change of 
potential in the incubated sterile control is first shown followed by 
the deviation from the control due to bacterial activity. 

From these figures it can be observed that, in those media 
containing 12.5 per cent salt or less where growth occurred, the 
Eh was lower than with the incubated control sterile medium, 
vdth one exception. This exception was in the medium con- 
taining 7.5 per cent salt with an initial Eh of 279 millivolts. 
No change was observed in the sterile control for this particular 
lot of medium and the growth that occurred produced a bright 
orange pigment. The tubes in w^hich growth occurred had a 
decidedly higher Eh than the control. 

In general, the effect of the growths in all the low salt media 
(with the exception previously mentioned) was a reduction. 

With those media containing 15.0 per cent salt, 2 lots showed 
marked increases in Eh and 1 lot a marked decrease due to bac- 
terial action. With the lots showing an increase (tabic 1) red 
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pigment was produced, whereas no pigment was produced in that 
lot of medium that showed a decrease in Eh. 

With 17.5 per cent salt and above, where red pigments were 
produced, the growth of the bacteria was accompanied by a 







/m££MT£Ly ^£r££. Sr££/L/Z^W£ i/S££ £££0 

OC//£m£ /£££ JitLl/£ 0£ sr££/l£ /f£0/m 0m£0 /£CV3£r/0// 

<iCM£//0£ /££/! J07i0£ 0£ Af££/0Ar £7£7££ eW/yW 0£ C31703S 

Fia. 3. Typical Changes in Individual Lots of Stbbilizbd Media Due to 
Auto-Oxidation and Bacterial Growth as Shown in Table 1 

definite increase in Eh. In the one case where pigment was 
not produced which has been previously referred to, a marked 
decrease in Eh was found. These results showed that the pro- 
duction of pigment by Sarcina littoralis (Paulsen) is accompanied 
by an oxidative type of metabolism. 
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Since it has been observed that the amount of oxidation by 
H 2 O 2 and the changes in the sterile controls \vere governed by 
the initial Eh, an attempt was made to determine from the results 
in table 1 whether the amount of oxidation attributable to bac- 





•£/i /!/7£e sr£j2/az£rm (/s£S^ £s Z£e<7 

oCMy££ M MVl(/£ ££S7£m£ ZJZZi/mwm'ff /AVl/S£W£ 

OCM£//££ ^lt/£ C£Zf££i/(//-/ y;£r££ CJeO^ZT// Of 00170 f£ 

Fig. 4. Ttpicai. Changes in Inditidgai. Lots or STznitjzED Media Dee to 
Agto-Onidation and Bactebiai. Gbowth as Shown in Table 1 


terial growth was also governed by the initial Eh value. Those 
tubes of media showing oxidations due to bacterial action were 
placed in five groups according to the Eh values of the incubated 
controls, as follows: 300 millivolts and below; 300 to 310 mil- 
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livolts; 310 to 320 millivolts; 320 to 330 millivolts; and 330 
millivolts and above. The average potential for each group of 
controls was determined, as was the average increase in potential 

TABLE 4 


Effect of initial* Eh of media on increase in Eh due to growth of chromogenic hacleria 


1 

NUMBER OF MEASUREMENTS 

1 

RANGE OF INITIAL Eh VALUES 

AVERAGE INCREASE IN Eh DUE 

TO BACTERIAL ACTION 


mp. 

WO. 

6 

285-300 

+42.2 

6 

300-310 

+45.6 

6 

310-320 

+37.3 

5 

320-330 

+32.0 

2 

330-350 

+12.0 


* Based on incubated controls. 



0/=^ a/V/A'A^OCi/Lj^r£C> /A/CU£/ir£/? 
sr££/l.£ C0/V7/20L £{/£££ 0 £ 77££//} 

Fig. 5. Extent of Increases in Eh Dub to Growth op Chromogenic Bacteria 
AS Influenced by the Initial Eh of the Medium 


due to bacterial growth. The results are recorded in table 4 and 
presented diagrammatically in figure 5. These show definitely 
that the amount of oxidation due to bacterial action tends to 
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TABLE 5 


Effect ofmihal Eh on extent of reduction hy non-chromogcnic bacteria regard!, st et 
_______ EaCl concentration 


RAKGi: or INITIAL Eh TALtTES 

NimiJEn or MCAsmcjiiESTS 

AVtiLvoc Etcr.tt«i; is- E(i ert 


TO oro^m or c ^ertuu 

me. 


mr. 

280 or under 

3 

-13.7 

280-290 1 

7 

-17. G 

290-300 

5 

-40 0 

300-310 

S 

-30.2 

310-320 

4 

-33.2 

320-330 

3 

' -20. 0 

330-340 

9 

—17.3 

340-350 

■ 5 

— IG.O 

350 and above 

2 

-73.0 


* Based on incubated controls. 



Fig. 6. Exte>'t or Decreases in Eh Doe to the Gror th or KoN-ciinoMooE.vtc 
Bacteria as Ineloenced by the Initial Eh or the Medujj! 


increase with the decrease in the Eh of the substrate, similar to 
the variation in oxidation by H-Oj and the oxygen of the air. 
Similar figures compiled from the tubes showing a reduction 
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due to bacterial activity show in general a greater reduction with 
media of high initial Eh than for media of low initial Eh. This 
is indicated in table 5 and figure 6. 

DISCtlSSION 

The inhibiting and retarding effect on the growth of Sarcina 
littoralis (Paulsen) of intermediary concentrations of salt as shown 
in table 1 is presented diagrammatically in figure 7. The results 



P£/3C£Afr SOl?/i/Af C//LC>P/£>£ 
j I //o <?po/y7-// /// SO 


^^/^ooo£> GPOfyr// /y/rw// r 

GPo/yr// ifOTW/// /o otpyo 

■ GPo/vr// ££L/iy£0 Az £yjys op, 

AOA/G£P A'OT LC/X£/P/y?A'y 

Fig. 7. Growth op Sarcina Littoralis Paulsen on Media op Increasing 
Concentrations op Salt at Dipperent Initial Eh Levels 

would seem to be highly significant since with bacteria isolated 
and propagated on media of low salt content it is often impossible 
to “step up” rapidly growing vegetative cultures through these 
concentrations even when the same culture will grow on media 
containing higher percentages of salt. These intermediary con- 
centrations are likewise inhibitory when attempting to acclimate 
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a culture isolated on a high salt medium to media of low salt 
content by making transfers from rapidly growing cultures 
through a series of media of diminishing concentrations of salt. 
These intermediary percentages of sodium chloride, where growth 
was retarded, correspond closely to those concentrations of salt 
causing the greatest depression in the molal freezing point curve, 
hence they have the highest osmotic pressures and lowest ionic 
activity coefficients. The}’- also correspond closely to that part 
of the surface tension curve where with increasing concentrations 
of salt there is little or no increase or decrease in surface tension. 
Thus, there probably are definite reasons why growth is inhibited 
at these concentrations. 

In general the tolerance for high initial Eh values observed for 
the different concentrations of sodium chloride employed would 
appear to be governed primarily b}’- either osmotic pressure or 
ionic activity. Since Eh is actually a measure of ionic activity 
the latter factor is probably fully as important as the former. 
Further studies will be necessary to determine the actual cfTcct 
of the different physical factors involved. 

The finding of an oxidative tj'pe of metabolism when pigment 
was produced and a reductive type of metabolism in the absence 
of pigment production strongly suggest that the pigment may 
play a definite rdle in the oxidation although it may be that it 
constitutes a reversible oxidation-reduction system (Hewitt, 193G) 
and in this case is merely acting as an indicator of the final 
potential in the substrate. However, in the media of low salt 
content where no pigment was produced the final potentials were 
in many instances as high or higher than the final potentials 
obtained with the pigmented cultures on media of high salt 
content. Hence, the former possibility seems the more probable. 

SUMMARY 

Sarcina liiioralis (Paulsen) did not show obligato halophilic 
characteristics when transferred from old cultures. 

In media containing 10 per cent added salt or less tran.«fer.s 
from sixty (60) day cultures of this organism grew rapidly without 
the production of pigment. 
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Growth in these media was uniformly diffused and occurred at 
higher Eh values as the concentration of salt decreased. 

These non-pigmented growths caused a decrease in the Eh of 
the medium over the corresponding uninoculated incubated 
sterile controls. 

Growth was delayed in those media containing 12.5 and 15 
per cent of salt longer than in media containing either higher or 
lower concentrations of salt. 

Growth in media containing 17.5 per cent salt or more was 
not diffused throughout the substrate but occurred only at the 
junction of the filter paper with the surface of the liquid. It 
was pigmented. 

Low Eh values were more favorable for growth in media con- 
taining 17.5 per cent salt or more. 

The red pigmented growths attached to the filter paper strips 
increased the Eh values of the media. 

The extent of change in Eh in the sterilized incubated controls 
increased with lowered initial Eh values. 

The amount of change in Eh in the sterilized incubated controls 
decreased as the concentration of salt increased. 

Increases in the Eh of high salt media due to the growth of 
the chromogenic bacteria were greater in media having lower 
initial Eh values. 

Decreases in the Eh of low salt media due to the non-chromo- 
genic growth of bacteria were in general greater in those media 
having the higher initial Eh values. 
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Numerous surveys have been made of the bacterial content of 
the slime and intestines of freshly caught marine fish in the course 
of the study of their spoilage by microorganisms during transport 
to the market and storage by various methods. A previous 
paper from this Station (Stewart, 1932) presented the results 
of a systematic survey of the aerobic organisms of the slime and 
intestines of the haddock {Gadus aeglefinus). The present paper 
records an attempt to gain some information on the nature of 
the strict anaerobes of the same materials. 

Little information on the strict anaerobes of the slime and 
intestines of freshly-caught fish is available. FeUers (1926) 
found none on the slnne of freshly caught salmon, although 
members of the group Clostridium were present in the spoiled 
fish. Hunter (1920), on the other hand, found no strict ana- 
erobes in decomposing salmon. Reed and Spence (1929) always 
found various species of Clostridia in the intestines of haddock, 
but gave no details of the tj^jes isolated; nor did they mention 
either the presence or absence of anaerobes in the slime. 

Obst (1919), who studied the swelling of canned “sardines” 
(herring, Clupea harengus), isolated two obligate, gas-forming 
anaerobes from the gUls and intestines of fresh herring, and from 
the schizopods and copepods on which they fed. From the 
descriptions given it is impossible to identify them. Schonberg 
(1930) found the anaerobe. Bacillus putrificus (Bienstock), on 
fish (fresh-water and marine), but from his description it is 
apparent that he was dealing with decomposing fish. Previous 
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work, therefore, has done little more than to hint at the presence 
of anaerobes in the intestines of fresh fish and their absence from 
the slime. 


TECHNIQUE AND METHODS 

Haddock, caught by line a few miles off Aberdeen were placed, 
with a minimum of handling, in a sterile container. The labora- 
tory examination was started within 3 to 6 hours. 

Samples of the slime were removed with a platinum looj) or 
by rubbing the surface of the fish with a sterile cotton-wool 
sw^ab and were spread on agar or inoculated into nutrient broth. 

Samples of the intestinal contents (upper and lower) were 
obtained by placing the fish in a glass box, previousl}' spra.ved to 
remove air-borne organisms, and making an incision along the 
middle line of the ventral surface with a sterile sealpcl. The 
samples w^ere placed either in broth or spread direcllj' on agar. 
In a few cases portions of the faeces w’ere also examined. For 
convenience all these results have been grouped together as of 
"intestinal contents.” 

The media used for the isolation of the organisms and their 
subsequent purification were nutrient agar and broth made from 
horse’s heart. The Wilson (1928) modification of the hlclntosh 
and Fildes metal jar was used. The jars wure evacuated with 
a “Hyvac” pump, hydrogen introduced and the electric current 
passed for about 1 hour, and were then incubated at 20° or at 
37°C. The same types of organisms occurred at both tempera- 
tures, with quicker growth at 37°C., and subsequent work was 
therefore done at the higher temperature. Care ^vns taken to 
ensure the purity of the cultures studied, and the presence of 
many facultative anaerobes rendered this task long and laborious. 
After the isolation of pure cultures, sub-cultures on agar .slopes 
were set up, both aerobically and anaerobically, and only the 
obligate anaerobes were further investigated. 

The biochemical properties of the tjqies were tested in the 
usual way. For the fermentative tests, the following sub-stanccs 
were used: glucose, lactose, sucrose, mannitol, dulcitol, arabmose, 
xylose, laevulose, galactose, maltose, rafiinose, starch, inuhn, 
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dextrin, glycerol, adonitol, sorbitol, and salicin. The indol, 
Voges-Proskauer, (acetyl-methyl-carbiool), sulphuretted-hydro- 
gen and nitrate-reduction tests were made in the usual way 
(Topley and Wilson, 1931), while the action on coagulated serum, 
coagulated white of egg, cooked-meat medium, gelatine and 
Utmus-milk was also noted. The cultures were incubated at 
least 14 days before the anaerobic jar was opened and the bio- 
chemical tests made. 

The morphology was determined from agar slopes and broth, 
usually after 3 and 10 to 14 days. Sometimes blood-agar was 
used, since certain of the t3TDes spored best thereon. Tests for 
motility were also made. 

The similarity of the morphological and biochemical properties 
of many of the non-pathogenic anaerobes has rendered their 
exact naming difficult, especially since many essential data are 
lacking in Bergey’s Manual of Determinative Bacteriology and 
elsewhere. Information as to the antigenic constitution of these 
organisms, upon which classification might be established, is 
also almost completely lacking (see however Kimura 1924, McCoy 
and McClung 1936, etc.). A study of this problem is in progress 
in the Bacteriology Department, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

No attempt was determined to assess the exact frequency 
with which a particular type occurred, but some general con- 
clusions on this subject are given later. 

THE SLIME 

Numerous attempts were made to isolate strict anaerobes 
from the slime of fresh haddock. In no instance were they found, 
and the conclusion seems justified that they are absent. FeUers, 
as mentioned, reached the same conclusion with sahnon. 

THE INTESTINE 

On the other hand, strict anaerobes were always encountered 
in the haddock’s intestine, sometimes in considerable numbers. 
The cultures belong to the genus Clostridium, and faU into two 
groups, one with round spores, the other with oval spores. 
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Group A. Rods with round spores 

Type I. Morpholog}’’: Young (3 days) cultures on agar show 
long, slsnder rods with rounded ends in pallisadc groups 5 the 
length varies, but is usuall}'’ 10 to 12y. In older cultures the 
organism shows a tangled mass of long filaments like actinoniyces, 
but vith no branching which is quite characteristic. Frequently 
spiral and bulging forms are present. The spores are strictly 
terminal, very like those of Closlridmm ielani, but not quite .‘^o 
large, and are never present in great numbers, even in old cul- 
tures. Spores appear most readily on blood-agar. The organism 
is actively motile with peritrichous flagella; is Gram-positive 
in young cultures, but soon becomes Gram-negative on ageing. 
No capsule is present. 

Colonies are irregular, eflfuse, transparent and rounded, witli 
a fine filamentous edge. The most characteristic feature is the 
relatively slow growth, visible colonies appearing only after 
3 to 5 days. The colonies are dull and oily in appearance. On 
ageing they appear to grow into the agar, and acquire a ground- 
glass aspect. 

In broth (sucrose or nutrient) and in peptone water, growth is 
always poor, even after 14 days; turbidity is slight and there is no 
sediment or growth at the surface. 


Biochemical reactions 


Cotalnso: Negative. 

Peroxidase: Negative. 

Haemolysis: Weakly positive. 
Fluorescence on MneConkey's me- 
dium: Negative or weakly po'itivc. 


Glucose; Acid and gas. 1 
Glycerol: Acid and gos?! After 4 
Sucrose: Acid and gas? J weeks. 

Indol: Negative. 

Voges-Proskauer: Negative. 

Nitrate reduction: Negative. 

H;S: Positive. 

Gelatin liquefaction: Positive. 

Litmus milk: Peptonised. 

Coagidated sheep serumj digested and liquefied. 

Coagulated egg albumin J , , . 

Cooked meat medium: Little digestion, slight or no blackening. 

The organism is non-pathogenic, and appears to be related to 
Clostridium lentoputrescens of Hartsell and Hettger (1931) ami 
Clostridium putrificum of iMorgan and Wright (1934), with tiic 
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latter of wMcli it was compared imder the same experimental 
conditions. It has been shown, however, to be distinct serolog- 
ically from the organism of Morgan and Wright, obtained from 
the National Collection of Tj^ie Cultures, London. Without 
entering into the controversy on the question of the identity of 
Clostridium putrificus Bienstock (see Cunningham (1932), Red- 
dish and Rettger (1922, 1923, 1924), Morgan and Wright (1934), 
Weinberg and Ginsbourg (1927)), it is concluded that this or- 
ganism is of the C. putrificum type. 

Type II. On agar, young cultures are slender, Gram-positive 
rods, 3 to 4ju long, arranged singly and never in filaments. The 
spores are round, terminal, and, when first formed, stain solidly 
in a manner typical of the tetanus group. They are readily 
formed in most media (cf. type I), but are particularly abimdant 
on blood-agar and broth. The organism is motile, and has 
no capsule. 

Single colonies have not been obtaioed, smce the organism 
always spreads over the plate in a thin, effuse, dull, translucent 
film . The spreading edge is finely filamentous, and, in colour, 
whitish yellow. In fluid media growth is only fair, with uniform 
turbidity, little sediment and a putrid odour. 


Biochemical reactions 


Laevulose; Acid and gas? 

Indol: Negative. 

Voges-Proskauer: Negative. 

Nitrate reduction: Negative 
HjS: Negative. 

Gelatin liquefaction: Positive. 

Litmus milk: Slight clot and alkaline. 

Coagulated sheep serum: Softened, but no liquefaction or blackening. 
Coagulated egg albumin: Poor growth, no digestion. 

Cooked meat medium: Little digestion or blackening, good growth otherwise. 


Catalase: Negative. 

Peroxidase: Negative. 
Haemolysis: Positive. 
Fluorescence on MacConkey’s 
dium: Negative. 


The organism is pathogenic, causing tetanus in experimental 
animals, and serologically belongs to the type 5 of the tetanus 
group. 

Type III. Yoimg cultures on agar are composed of slender 
rods, 4 to 6p long, with rounded ends, occurring singly or in 
pairs, with a few longer forms. The spores, which are round and 
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terminal, are very like those of the tetanus group but not so 
large. They are easily formed on a medium of cookcd-incat, 
but with difficulty on blood-agar (cf. tetanus, which sj)orcs 
abundantly on blood-agar). The bacilli arc actively motile. 

Single colonies, which are easily'- obtained, are irregular, round, 
with a diameter of 4 to 6 mm., finely pitted and coarsely lobatc. 
The centre is slightly raised, and the colony is whitish,' op.nquc, 
and granular in appearance. On blood-agar the colonies arc 
more effuse and furrowed, and have a shining lustre. 

In broth, as in most fluid media, growth is only fair, witli 
uniform turbidity, a slight granular sediment, and a foetid odour. 


Biochemical reactions 

Glucose: Acid and gas? 

Indol : Strongly positive. 

Voges-Proskauer; Negative. 

Nitrate reduction; Negative. 

HsS; Negative. 

Gelatin liquefaction: Negative. 

Litmus milk: Unchanged. 

Coagulated sheep serum: Not liquefied but somcn-hat softened. 
Coagulated egg albumin; Unchanged, growth poor, thin and effuse. 
Cooked meat medium: Digestion, with some blackening and putrid smell. 


Catalase: Negative. 

Peroxidase: Negative. 
Haemolysis: A’cgative. 
Fluorescence on IMncConkcy's 
dium: Positive. 


me- 


The organism is non-pathogenic, and from its cultural and 
morphological features appears to be related to Bacillus lel- 
anoides A., (Adamson, 1918). Tests of agglutination showed it 
to be distinct from the strain of Clostridhim (cianomorphum of the 
National Collection of Type Cultures, London. 

Group B. Rods iinth oval spores 

Type I. On agar this organism appears as short, stout rod.*; 
with square ends, occurring usually singly or in pairs side by 
side, and less frequently in chains of 10 or so. Some longer form.s 
are always present. The spores are central or subtcrminal, and 
when first formed do not sn^ell the rod. The organism i.s motile 
and Gram-positive in young cultures. 

After 3 days’ incubation on agar, the colonies are small and 
round; the centre is raised; the margin appears granular aiul 
pitted; and the edge is regular, but later becomes scrnilatc. 
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The colour is whitish and the consistency viscid, the whole colony 
tending to be hfted off when handled with the platinum needle. 

In contrast to the 3 types of group A, growth is excellent in 
fluid media, giving a thick, mucous sediment and a very putrid 
smell. 


Biochemical reactions 

Glucose: Acid and gas. 

Maltose: Acid and gas. 

Glycerol: Acid and gas. 

Adonitol: Acid and gas. 

Sucrose: Acid and gas? 

Laevulose: Acid and gas? 

Inulin: Acid and gas? 

Indol: Negative. 

Voges-Proskauer: Negative. 

Nitrate reduction: Negative. 

HzS: Positive. 

Gelatin liquefaction: Positive. 

Litmus milk: Peptonised and darkened. 

Coagulated sheep serum: Completely liquefied in a few days. 

Coagulated egg albumin: No apparent change. 

Cooked meat medium: No apparent change. 

The organism is non-pathogenic, and may be related to Clos- 
tridium bifermentans. 

Type II. Young cultures on agar are composed of slender 
baciUi, 6 to 8ju long, with rounded ends, usually in pairs end to 
end; in broth they frequently occur in clumps or pahsade groups. 
Some long forms may be present. The spores are large, oval, 
terminal or sub-terminal, swell the rod, and appear to be readily 
formed on aU media. The organism is actively motile and is 
Gram-positive (later Gram-negative). On agar the colonies 
are characteristic. They are opaque to translucent, and grow 
down into the medium; the shape is irregular and roundish; the 
surface is slightly raised and finely pitted; the colour is yellowish 
white. A prominent feature is the smell of butyric acid. 

Excellent growth occurs in fluid media, with good turbidity 
and a heavy, white, clumpy or granular sediment, but no growth 
at the surface. 


Catalase: Negative. 

Peroxidase: Negative. 

Haemolysis: Positive. 

Fluorescence on MacConkey’s me- 
dium: Positive. 
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Biochemical 

Glucose; Acid and gas. 

Maltose: Acid and gas. 

Sucrose: Acid and gas. 

Laevulosc; Acid and gas. 

Glj’cerol : Acid and gas. 

Salicin: Acid and gas. 

Indol: Kegativc. 

Voges-Proskauer; Negative. 

Nitrate reduction: Negative. 

HjS: Positive. 

Gelatin liquefaction: Positive. 

Litmus milk: Peptonised. 

Coagulated sheep serum: Rapidly liquefied and blackened. 

Coagulated egg albumin: Unattacked. 

Cooked meat medium: Digested and blackened. 

The organism is non-pathogenic, and appears to be related to 
Closlridwm sporogenes. 

Type in. On agar this organism is a slender bacillus, Sp or 
so long, with rounded ends and terminal or subterminal oval 
spores, arranged usually singly or in pairs. Spores arc readily 
formed on all media. liie organism is non-motile, and is Grain- 
positive in young cultures but soon becomes Gram-negative. 

Colonies on agar are roundish, with a finely serrated edge and 
raised centre. The surface is finely pitted, witli whiti-'^b, tran.s- 
lucent colour and definite ground-glass appearance. There i.s no 
differentiation, and the colony is butjTous in consistency. 

The organism grow'S well in all fluid media, giving good tur- 
bidit}’’, a ropy sediment and a foul odour. 

Biochemical reactions 

Glucose: Acid and gas. 

Maltose; Acid and gas. 

Xj'lose: Acid and gas. 

Dextrin; Acid and gas. 

Sucrose: Acid and gas? 

Laevulosc: Acid and gas? 

Indol: Negative. 

Voges-Proskauer: Negative. 

Nitrate reduction: Negative. 

HjS: Positive. 

Gelatin liquefaction: Positive. 

Litmus milk: Peptonised and digested to a clear fluid. 


Catalase: Negative. 

Peroxidase: Negative. 

Haemolysis; Negative. 

Fluorescence on itfacConkey's me- 
dium: Positive. 


Catalase: Negative. 

Peroxidase: Negative, 

Haemolysis: Positive. 

Fluorescence on iUneConkoy's me- 
dium: Positive. 
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Coagulated sheep serum: Rapidly liquefied to greenish fluid. 

Coagulated egg albumin: No change. 

Cooked meat medium: Much blackened and digested. 

The relationship of this organism is unknown. 

Several other organisms have occurred with various bio- 
chemical properties, e.g. fermentation of sugars, action on egg- 
medium, etc. They may be separate species — some, for example, 
are like the Uhrzeiger type of Pfeiffer, etc. (1917) — but pending 
more information on the serological relation of the non-patho- 
genic anaerobes, they have been included under one or other of 
the 3 types of group B. already described. 

Of the types in group A, C. putrificum was found almost con- 
stantly in the ibtestines, but type III has occurred but once. 
It is of interest to note that, so far as is known, ours is the first 
recorded occurrence of C. tetani in the intestines of fish. In the 
course of this work this organism was first isolated at 20°C. It 
was at first thought to be an isolated occurrence, but later investi- 
gation showed that the organism is not infrequently present in 
haddock’s intestines, and may be considered a member of the 
normal anaerobic flora there. The fact that the haddock feeds 
on the bottom, and that Clostridium tetani may be present in 
marine muds, etc., is suflficient to account for its occurrence, 
and is in accord with the ubiquitous nature of this particular 
organism. 

The members of group B were always found in the haddock’s 
intestines, and appear to constitute the major portion of the 
normal anaerobic flora there. ^ 

It is considered that the anaerobes play a r61e secondary to 
that of the aerobes in the decomposition (putrefaction) of fish, 
since the intestines are usually removed at sea soon after catching, 
and there are no anaerobes in the slime. There is little doubt, 
however, that without the removal of the intestines, and imder 
certain other conditions, rapid decomposition of the proteins by 
the anaerobes would ensue. In his investigation of the decompo- 
sition of 75 fresh-water and marine fish, Schonberg (1930) also 
came to the conclusion that anaerobes play a minor part in the 
putrefaction of fish in commerical practice. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The occurrence of strict anaerobes in the sliinc and intestine.' 
of haddock from the Nortii Sea vras investigated. 

No anaerobes vere found in the slime, but various members 
of the group Closlridiim were found in the intestines, including 
Clostridium ‘putrifiami or Clostridium kntoputrescens (Ilart.'oil 
and Rettger), Clostridium iefanoides A (?), Clostridium tclani 
(recorded in the intestines of fish for the first time), Clostridium 
bifermenians (?), and Clostridium sporogcncs (?). 


The author desires to express his sincere thanks to Professor 
J. Cruickshank of the Bacteriology Department, University of 
Aberdeen for his constant help and advice during the course of 
this work, and also to Dr, MacLennan, of the same Department, 
for his work on the serological analysis. 
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This work mvestigated surface tension and osmotic pressure as 
possible factors in variability of gross morphology of certain 
pathogenic fungi. 


SURFACE TENSION 

Surface tensions were taken on broths of mediums used with 
the du Noiiy interfactial tensiometer at the air-broth interface; 
two minutes were allowed for stabilization after pouring. 

Abbreviations are used: P, peptone Difco; D, glucose Dhco; 
NT, sodium taurocholate Merck; GC, Gardinol Ca Dupont; 
BA, Brilliant Avirol L-124 Dupont; S, Sabouraud’s medium of 
1 per cent peptone, 4 per cent glucose; W, W medium of 4 per 
cent peptone, 1 per cent glucose; c, with. 

The following medium slants (1.5 per cent agar Difco, pH 5.6) 
were studied (surface tension in dynes per cubic millimeter at 
28C is given in parentheses) : (a) 1 per cent P(62.8), (b) 4 per cent 
P(55.8), (c) 8 per cent P(52.7), (d) 12 per cent P(51.9) (e) 1 
per cent P 1 per cent D(54.5), (f) W (52.3), (g) 8 per cent P, 1 
per cent D (52), (h) 12 per cent P 1 per cent D (52), (i) S (56), 
(i) 4 per cent P 4 per cent D (53.9), (k) 8 per cent P 4 per cent D 
(53.2), (1) 12 per cent P 4 per cent D (52.9), (m) 1/4 per cent P 
1/16 per cent D (63.4), (n) | per cent P 1/8 per cent D (60.1), 
(o) 1 per cent P 1/4 per cent D (58.5), (p) 2 per cent P i per cent 

* Contribution No. 113 from the Department of Biology and Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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TABLE 1 

Striking changes in gross morphology on lowering surface tension an-l ir.cre 
salt concentration in medium [increasing osmotic pressure) 

DrcncA-Sixo scitTACc TCN'siON i\ci:rA«(vo omf>ric st 


Achorionschocnleimi Waxy, raised, spicules 


Acladium castellani Betal-like, loss of color 


Candida Candida 

Endodcrmophyton in- 
dicum 

Endidermophyton 

tropicale 

Endomyces capsula- 
tus 

Endomyces derma- 
litidus 

Epidermophyton in- 
guinale 

Epidermophylon ru- 
brum 

Glenospora gammeli 

Indiella americana 


Geotrichum bachmann 
lAchthemia sp. 

Microsporon audouini 

Microsporon gypscum 
Monosporium apio- 
spermum 
Monilia albicans 
Oospora humi 
Scopulariopsis brevi- 
caulis 

Sporotrichum 

schenckii 

Trichophyton balca- 
neum 

Trichophyton granu- 
losum 


Kot distinctive 
Waxj’, winkled 

Waxy, knob-likc 

Coarser mycclia, waxy, 
raised centrally 
Irregular, raised, wet, 
coarser mycclia 
Raised centrally 

Wax 3 ', radiate, spicules 
heaped 
Waxy, raised 

i 

Wax papcr-likc, folded like , 
Endodermophyton, ir- 
regularly radiate 
Mot distinctive 
Mot distinctive 

Waxy, raised like teddy 
bear fur 

Frosting, lumpy 
Irregular, waxy, heaped 

Mot distinctive 
Mot distinctive 
Radiate, irregular, waxy 

Irregularly scrambled 

Increased growth, heaped 

Waxy, lumpy, spicules 


Wn\y, wet, irregular, rai< • 1, 
like Endodermojihv ten 
(79) 

Wet, waxy, nodular, io'Si id 
color, petal-like (101) 
Mot distinctive (10!) 

Waxy, knob-likc (.'ll) 

Waxy, subsurface mveeliura 
(55) 

Coarser mycclia, wetter (.fl) 

Waxy, lumpy, rni»ed (">) 

Raised, lumpj-, irregular 
(79) 

Waxy, radiate, spieiilof, 
wrinkled, lumpy (.Vj) 
Knob of white mycelium 
(55) 

Wax paper-like, rni»e(l rca- 
trallj’, irregularly r,adiatc 

Mot distinctive (55) 

Wet and matted mycelium 
with 2.0 MnCI (101) 

W’axy, raised thicker my- 
celium (79) 

I Wrinkled (79) 

I Waxy (31) 

M'ot distinctive (101) 

Mot distinctive (55) 

Radiate, irregular, v.axy 
( 101 ) 

Irregularly scrarnbletl, pub- 
surface mycelium (55) 
Tiiickcr groiith, irregular 
(55) 

Waxy, folded (79) 
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TABLE 1 — Concluded 



DECREASING BTTBTACE TENSION 

ZNCREASma OSMOTIC FBESaVRE 

Trichophyton gyp- 

Waxy, radiate 

Waxy, raised, folded, ir- 

seum-asteroides 
Trichophyton gyp- 

Waxy, spicules, radii 

regular (104) 

Folded, wrinkled (79) 

seum-lacticolor 



Trichophyton inter- 

Raised, waxy, spicules. 

Raised, irregular, radiate. 

digitate 

radii 

resembles Trichophyton 

Trichophyton japoni- 

Not distinctive 

crateriforme and Epider- 
mophyton inguinale (104) 
Not distinctive (31) 

cum 



Trichophyton niveum 

Raised, frosted, spicules 

Waxy, wrinkled (79) 

Trichophyton pur- 

Waxy 

Waxy (55) 

pureum 



Trichophyton sul- 

Heaped, waxy, apricot skin 

Lumpy, waxy (79) 

fureum 

Willia anomala 

appearance 

Not distinctive 

Not distinctive (104) 


D (53.9), (q) 6 per cent P 1| per cent D (51.6), (r) 8 per cent P 
2 per cent D (50.1), (s) 12 per cent P 3 per cent D (50.1) (t) S 
c 0.5 per cent NT (39.9), (u) S c 0.25 per cent NT (42.7), (v) s 
C 0.125 per cent NT (43.7), (w) S c 0.05 per cent NT (50.1), (x) 
S c 0.005 per cent NT (53.4 per cent), (y) W c 0.5 per cent NT 
(40.3), (z) W c 0.25 per cent NT ( (40), (aa) W c 0.125 per cent 
NT ( (43.6), (bb) W c 0.05 per cent NT (49), (cc) W c 0.005 per 
cent NT (51.6), (dd) W c 0.5 per cent GC (43.6), (ee) W c 0.125 
per cent GC (44.8), (ff) W c 0.005 per cent GC (47), (gg) W c 
0.5 per cent BA (43.6), (hh) W c 0.125 per cent GC (44.8), (ii) 
W c 0.005 per cent BA (47.7), (jj) S c 0.5 per cent GC (43.6), 
(kk) S c 0.125 per cent GC (44.8), (U) S c 0.005 per cent GC (48.8), 
(mm) S c 0.5 per cent BA (43.6 per cent), (nn) S c 0.125 per cent 
BA (45.1), (oo) S c 0.005 per cent BA (43.6), 

Growths at room temperature in diffused light were observed 
for 45 days. Table 1 lists results produced or increased with 
lowering surface tension. These bore a significant relationship 
to the amount of lowering. Many of the morphological changes 
observed with variation of peptone to glucose are noted in pre- 
vious papers (Wilhams 1935, a and b) . Growths in concentrations 
greater than 4 per cent P, 1 per cent D (same ratio maintained) 
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were usually little changed and only slightly more profuse. With 
lower concentrations, changes were greater, growth on { per cent 
P -h per cent D being proportionately more sparse and more .miIv 
surface. There is greater difference in djmes of surface tension 
in lower concentrations. In certain instances growth was some- 
what decreased at lowest surface tension and with greater con- 
centrations of GC, BA and NT. In the lower concentrations of 
BA, GC and NT growths were frequently increased over tlio-e 
on the base medium, hlany organisms showed beautiful ami 
characteristic changes. Controls without peptone showed ir- 
regular results which could not be correlated. 

OSMOTIC PRBSStmE 

Osmotic pressure was raised by adding salts to W medium. 
The moles per liter of NaCl or KI added (resultant osmotic prc.';- 
sure of medium in atmospheres at 20°C. in parcnthc.sc.s) were: 
NaCl (a) 0.1 (11), (b) 0.3 (21), (c) 0.5 (31), (d) 1.0 (55), (e) 
1.5 (79), (f) 2.0 (104), (g) 4.0 (199); KI (h) 0.1 (11). (i) 0.3 (21), 
(j) 0.5 (31). 

Growth occurred on all slants of KI Math frequently less growth 
at highest concentration. Table 1 lists atmo.sphcric prc.^'Surc in 
the highest salt concentration tube sho'wing growth. A.s a rule, 
this and the pre-vious tube or tubes show'ed decrease in growth. 
Osmotic pressure of W medium ivas 6.G ntmo.spliorc.s at 20'’C. 
as determined by fragility tests (that of Sabouraud’s proof med- 
ium was approximately the same). This nns added to o.miotic 
pressures of salts. Agar -n-as considered inert. Sodium chloride 
(3 moles) lowmred surface tension to as much as 4G.G dynes wliich 
might play a part in results produced or increased pre.^-ented in 
table 1. Several growths showed more abundant growth in 
the lowest concentration of salt than in the ba.'^e medium. Ihe 
highest osmotic pressure showed growth in none of the cmc«. 
Salt susceptibility effect is considered elsewhere (William.s, 193/ b;. 

DISCUSSIOX AND CONCLUSIONS 

Increasing concentration of peptone, adding sodium taiiro- 
cholate. Brilliant Aiorol L-124 or Gardinol Ca to IV or S medium 
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decreased surface tension and produced or augmented the follow- 
ing appearances: colony delimitation, radii, frosting, wrinkling, 
raised appearance, waxiness, wetness, spicule, spike-like or whisk- 
ery mj'-celia. By lowering the surface tension of the S medium to 
that of the W medium duplication of W medium morphology was 
only partial. Findings indicate that surface tension may be an 
important factor in results. 

Increasing osmotic pressure by adding sodium chloride or 
potassium iodide bore a proportionality relation and produced or 
augmented the following appearances: colony delimitation, raised 
appearance, irregularity of colony, waxiness, wetness and to a 
lesser degree other changes cited for decreased surface tension. 

The least evaporation of moisture was from W medium con- 
taining 2 moles sodium chloride per litre; the amount was one- 
fourth less than for W medium. In view of other studies (Wil- 
liams 1937c) this does not seem sufficiently great to explain 
results. 

Certain organisms (Candida Candida, Geoirichum bachmann, 
etc.) were stable to the effects of any of the agencies used. 

Similarity of the progression of changes with decreasing sur- 
face tension and increasing osmotic pressure suggest a common 
underlying factor. This progression is evident: subsurface 
growth, surface growth, raised growth, first smooth then radiate, 
then irregular and lumpy growth. Pre'^dous studies have shown 
that on certain mediums (Williams, in publication) and with 
certain organisms sodium lactate and sodium phosphate can 
accomplish similar changes. Likewise, on certain mediums de- 
crease in oxygen tension can produce some of these variations. 
In both of the latter instances surface tension and osmotic pres- 
sure do not seem to play a p^rt. 

In the use of the various agencies mentioned some organisms 
come to resemble each other. This may indicate a fundamental 
biological relationship. 

Similarity of changes produced by increasing osmotic pressure 
and decreasing surface tension is responsible for inclusion of both 
problems in the same paper. Both seemingly accomplish a 
similar sequence of events. Whether the sequence has a physico- 
chemical basis can only be explained by further study. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The actinomycetes are classified sometimes with the bacteria 
and sometimes with the true fungi. They resemble the latter in 
that they possess a true branching mycelium and many species 
reproduce by the formation of conidia. They resemble bacteria 
in that they take bacterial stains (e. g. Gram, and, several species, 
also the Ziehl-Neelsen), no discrete nucleus has been proven, 
many species fragment and continue to reproduce by transverse 
fission, most species are not acid-tolerant as are the true fungi, 
and immunity reactions place them close to the tubercle bacillus 
(Henrici, 1930). Many species when grown on beef-peptone 
agar cause this medium to turn a dark brown to black color. 
This reaction was called the “tyrosinase reaction” by Lehmann 
and Sano (1908) because they found that the species studied by 
them produced this color only in media containing tyrosine. 
The pigment is thought to be melanin, known to be an oxidation 
product of tyrosine. 

This dark color is very characteristic of the actinomycetes. 
Nearly one-third of the hundreds of strains isolated by the author 
in the past ten years, and not far from one-third of the species 
described by Waksman (1919) in his monographic treatment of 
the genus, and in later taxonomic treatises by others produced 
this coloration. It was noted by Gasparini (1891) who divided 
the genus Actinomyces into two aerobic species, Actinomyces 
chromogenus and A. albus. That A. chromogenus cannot be iden- 
tified as one species is evident from the fact that a dark pigment 
discoloring the medium is recorded as being produced by no 
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fewer than seven species listed by Dodge (1935) and tlirccsj)c.'kv 
described by Erilcson (1935), as animal pathogens. iMo't, if 
not all, of these are probably mere saproplMes, howc\-cr. Arli- 
nomyces scabies (Thaxter) Gussow and other plant pathogrii>; 
studied by WoUenweber (1920), by Millard and Burr (1 920) mid 
a host of saprophytes described and undescrihecl and dirieriat; 
from one another in morphology and physiology al.«o produce 
this coloration. 

Waksman (1916, 1919, 1920, 1930) threw doubt on the belief 
that the coloration was necessarily due to an oxidation of tyro- 
sine. The reasons for this apparently well founded doubt ni.ay 
be summarized as follows; First., actinomycctcs producing the 
dark color on beef peptone agar also produced it in media con- 
taining only gelatin and water. Gelatin was considered to con- 
tain no tyrosine. Secondly, a few species produced an appar- 
ently similar pigment on sjmthetic media containing no organic 
nitrogen; third, many “chromogenus” species, i.c., tho.'-c which 
darken beef peptone agar, failed to produce a pigment on .‘-yn- 
thetic media to which tyTosine had been added. Pigment.'^ 
(green, red, violet, blue, yellow, etc.) arc produced in various 
agar media by many species of actinomycetes, and slight change.'' 
in pH, or carbohydrate or nitrogen content of a mcdi\un will 
change the production of pigments, not only quantifatively but 
as to the color itself. So, implies Waksman very’ logically, it 
would not be surprising if others of the various pigment.s pro- 
duced by actinomycetes, in most cases obviously totally unrelated 
to tjTosine metabolism, were dark brown or black. 

Some of the true fungi are said to produce melanin from tyro- 
sine-containing compounds (Dodge, 1919). Early work (Gc- 
sard 1898, 1901; Uyeda 1906; Carbone, 1907; Lehmann and Saiio 
1908; Lasseur and Thierj' 1913) showed that the red color which 
develops and later turns brovm in cultures of .‘•ornc .‘■train', of 
Bacterium pyocyaneum and other organi.«ras, c.«pccinlly fluorr'-ccnt 
bacteria, is due to tjTOsine metaboh'sm. Some strains of - 
of the genus Rhizobiiim were found to produce tyro-ina-c by 
Stapp (1923) and by Almon and Fred (10.33). Not only v.jh 
pigment produced only on tyTosine-containing medi.a but win n a 
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solution of tyrosine together with toluene was added to cultures a 
red color which turned black developed. Certain spirochetes, 
acidfast bacteria, and organisms causing brucellosis (Sanarelli, 
1927; Battaglia, 1932; Mastroemi, 1932), have recently been 
found to produce a dark color from tyrosine. 

Beijerinck (1900, 1911, 1913) studied the production of dark 
pigments by actinomycetes and other bacteria. He found that 
“yl. cliromogenus" produced the black pigment which he called 
melanin from peptone but not from free tyrosine, when one or the 
other of these substances was added to a medium. He thought 
the pigment was a catabolic product of the organic nitrogen. He 
also isolated several vibrios from sewage and found that an in- 
tense black color was produced from tyrosine. Actinomycetes 
were found also which did not produce color from free tyrosine 
when grown alone, but when these were grown with or close to 
certain bacteria which by themselves also were unable to produce 
pigments, an intense black color developed. Certain fluorescent 
bacteria also produced a “light red-brown pigment” from tyro- 
sine. There have been very many other microorganisms de- 
scribed which produced a brown or black pigment in various 
media. A general study of the large number of species of 
“yeasts” such as Monilia nigra and various bacteria such as 
Azotobacter chroococcum, Bacillus aterrimus, Bacillus niger, etc., 
which are known to produce black or brown pigments, should be 
investigated as to the precursors of the pigments. It should be 
remembered that every black pigment is not necessarily “mela- 
nin,” as anyone going over the large and scattered literature might 
be apt to conclude. One must assume that unless adequate 
chemical evidence is given, the identity of the pigment is un- 
proven, irrespective of what name the particular author calls it. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Eighty strains of actinomycetes giving dark brown to black 
pigment on beef peptone agar were isolated at random from plates 
of soil-extract agar poured from five samples of soil. A larger 
number which did not produce the pigment were also isolated. 
Hereafter in this paper, following the example of Krainsky (1914) 
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and Waksman (1916, 1919), the term “chromogcnus’' will npply 
to strains of actinom 3 'cetes which produce a definite brown or 
black pigment 'v^dthm a few daj's in beef peptone near. All 
cultures were planted on a medium consisting of 15 per cent goh- 
tin. All the eight}' "chromogenus” strains which produced tiic 
pigment on the beef peptone agar also produced it in gelatin, atul 
none of the "nonchromogenus” strains produced the color in 
gelatin. The same "chroraogenus” strains also gave a brilliant 
reaction on a medium consisting of 15 per cent gelatin and 1.5 [y'r 
cent agar, with no other ingredients. A much lighter color was 
shown bj'’ "chromogenus” strains on a medium consisting of only 
1.5 per cent gelatin and 1.5 per cent agar. All the “nonchroino- 
genus” strains in every- case failed to darken the medium at all 
in the four day-s used for the test. 

The gelatin used (Difeo brand) gave a positive Alillon tc.-^t for 
tjTosine, In spite of the fact that many- te.vtbooks list gelatin iw 
ha\'ing no ty-rosine, none of the many c-x-pcricnccd biocherni*'!*' 
consulted by- the author, has ever found a sample of gelatin which 
failed to give a positive Millon test. In Morrow and Sand- 
strom’s laboratory- manual (1935), it is also implied that gelatin 
will give a faint Millon test. Bodansky- (1030) lists gelatin a'^ 
containing 0.01 per cent tyTosine, Stentstrom and Jteinhnrd 
(1925) failed to find, by- spectroscopic methods, any’ evidence of 
tyrosine in the sample of gelatin used by- them. Unless they U'cd 
a fairly concentrated solution of gelatin, the amount of tyro'-inc 
present — using Bodansky’s figures taken from data wliicli he 
considered most accurate — would probably- not be detected by 
the method used. Possibly- the common conception that gelatin 
is free of ty-rosine is due to the fact that its presence is in .‘^ueh 
small amounts as to be negligible from a nutritional poitit of 
view. It is difficult to be certain just what pure gelatin really i’ 
unless it be cry-stallized, a feat which, according to pome biochem- 
ists, has never been accomplished. At any rate, the ro'ult i 
above, which e.xactly duplicate those of Wak^man, <lo not in- 
dicate that the dark color is unrelated to tyTO-inc metaboli-in. 

The cultures were inoculated on slants of Conn’s (\02l) m-w 
(HA agar-agar, K-HPO^ NaCl, sodium asparaginate, give mil 
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adjusted to pH 6.8 and 8.5, and on the same two media plus 
tyrosine to the concentration of 0.1, 0.01, 0.001, and 0.0001 per 
cent. In neither of the Conn’s agar media without t 5 Tosine was 
the black color formed, but some of the strains formed blue, 
violet, yellow, orange, or brown pigments in seven days in either 
or both the acid or basic Conn’s agar media. In four days, 
usually in two or three days, all the “chromogenus” strains but 
none of the nonchromogenus strains formed a definite black color 
in aU the 0.1 and 0.01 per cent tyrosine acid Conn’s agar; and in 
the basic tyrosine medium the “chromogenus” strains either pro- 
duced it, or, in the case of three strains, failed to grow at this 
alkaline reaction. In seven days, many of the strains of “chrom- 
ogenus” actinomycetes showed a definite darkening in the me- 
dium containing 0.001 per cent tyrosine. Thus, there seems to be 
no doubt that the black color production in Conn’s agar plus 
tyrosine is connected with t 3 Tosine metabolism. Conn’s me- 
dium, being white rather than yellow hke beef peptone agar, shows 
the coloration as black rather than the dark brown noticed in 
beef peptone media. 

But Waksman found that some of his “chromogenus” strains 
did not produce the dark pigment on a mineral-salt ammonium- 
sulphate glucose tjrrosine agar. In my hands also this same me- 
dium failed to bring out the dark color with many of my “chromo- 
genus” strains. Czapek’s agar medium plus tyrosine likewise 
failed to develop the color when inoculated with many of the 
“chromogenus” actinomycetes. Czapek’s medium, as used by 
Waksman (1919), contains various inorganic salts, sucrose and 
sodium nitrate. Also, the color was produced by none of my 
“chromogenus” strains on Conn’s agar plus tyrosine minus both 
glycerol and sodium asparaginate, and by only a few of the 
“chromogenus” strains on Conn’s agar minus sodimn aspara- 
ginate but with glycerol and tyrosine. Thus, it seems that any 
medium supporting growth to which tyrosine has been added is 
not suitable for formation of the pigment. Conn’s complete 
medium plus tyrosine, however, in every case produced the pig- 
ment, but only with “chromogenus” actinomycetes, and with 
all strains of these. 
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Waksman’s second objection, namely that a brown color is 
produced in certain non-tyrosine-containing media, by some 
strains of “chromogenus” or “nonchromogenus” actinomycetes 
was also investigated. Some of the “chromogenus” strains, 
when grown on unmodified Czapek’s agar particularly, but to a 
less extent in Conn’s unmodified agar, showed in seven daj^s a 
brown pigment which deepened on further incubation. The 
pigments were not formed in four days on these nontyrosine 
media, or in a few cases there was only a slight yellow tint, at 
which time the tjrrosine-containing media showed a much deeper 
and darker color. The same results as to pigment production 
on non-tyrosine-containing media were found by Conn and by 
Waksman with Actinomyces pheochromogenus Conn and Actino- 
myces purpeochromogenus Waks., and by Waksman with Actino- 
myces diastaticus Waks. The latter organism produced no pigment 
on beef peptone agar. That this brown pigment produced on long 
incubation is not the same as the darker pigment produced from 
tyrosine-containing media by “chromogenus” strains in a few 
days, was indicated in the following way. 

Several of these “nonchromogenus” strains, i.e., those which 
failed to darken beef peptone agar, but which produced the 
brown pigment on non-tyrosine-containing synthetic media, 
were plated on tyrosine-free agar medium (Czapek’s and Conn’s) 
and “chromogenus” strains were plated on Conn's tyrosine agar 
in flasks and all incubated for from ten days to two months. 
Alcohol, water, or chloroform were added to flasks of each. It 
was found that the brown pigment in Czapek’s and Conn’s agar 
was quickly soluble in water and alcohol, whereas the black pig- 
ment in the t3Tosine Conn medium took hours to go into solution 
and then only slightly. The brown color in the non-tyrosine 
media was shghtly soluble in chloroform and the black pigment 
in Conn’s tyrosine medium, not at all. 

A different coloration by a few “nonchromogenus” strains, 
only in tyrosine-containing media was noted. Some of the 
strains which had no effect as far as color change was concerned 
in beef peptone or in non-tyrosine-containing synthetic media 
turned the tyrosine media (Conn’s or Czapek’s) a distinct pink 
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to red color in five to ten days. This often darkened slowly 
to a dark brown. This darkening was most rapid in the basic 
media. This is the color change of the enzyme “tyrosinase" 
(Bodansky, 1930) of the chemists. It may be that the “tyro- 
sinase reaction” known to the bacteriologists in relation to the 
actinomycetes really consists of three enzymes: (1) hydrolysing 
the peptone to tyi’osine, (2) oxidizing the tyrosine to Raper’s 
red compound, and (3) oxidizing this to melanin. The organ- 
isms producing this red color from free tyrosine, then, must lack 
the first enzyme, and either lack the third or produce a very small 
amount of it. The second reaction has been shown by Raper 
(Bodansky, 1930) to consist of four distinct steps, and there may 
be more than one enzyme involved in this step alone. It is often 
thought that Raper’s red compound changes slowly to melanin, 
spontaneously, especially under basic conditions, but Gortner 
(1924) found that an enzyme was necessary to oxidize the red 
compound to melanin. And it may be that there are different 
“tyrosinases” among the actinomycetes, as thought by some to 
occur elsewhere in nature. But all this in relation to microorgan- 
isms is at present mere speculation. 

Apparently other amino acids than tyrosine do not ordinarily 
give rise to this black color. Conn’s agar medium to which 0.1 
per cent alanine, cystine, glycine, histidine dihydrochloride, 
phenylalanine, or tryptophane, were added, failed to develop 
the black color noted when inoculated with either the “chromo- 
genus” or “nonchromogenus” actinomycetes. AH of the “ehro- 
mogenus,” but none of the “nonchromogenus” strains caused a 
darkening of Conn’s medium in four days or less if 1 per cent 
casein or edestin was incorporated in the medium. These pro- 
teins, of course, contain tyrosine. Several of the “nonchromo- 
genus” strains when iooculated on Conn’s agar to which phenyl- 
alanine was added developed a red or pink color which turned 
brown to black on standing. The strains causing this change 
were mostly the same strains noted above, which failed to darken 
beef peptone agar but which turned Conn’s tyrosine agar first 
pink, then a brown to black color. Likewise, a few strains turned 
only media contaming histidine, and one strain only tryptophane- 
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containing media, a bright yellow. It may be that many of the 
color changes of the actinomycetes that have been so much stud- 
ied by Krains^ (1914), Waksman and others are results of 
action on spec'iBl amino acids. 

Waksman’s observations on the production of dark brown or 
black pigments among the actinomycetes have been confirmed 
in ail details, but his conclusions need to be modified by the fur- 
ther results here reported. It seems evident from the data that 
the term tyrosinase reaction” is a correct one, although many 
enzymes are possibly involved, and that the color change on cer- 
tain media so characteristic of so many of the actinomycetes is 
truly due to tyrosine metabolism. 

Work is now in progress on the study of the black and brown 
pigments of actinomycetes and other microorganisms by means 
of chemical and physical methods in collaboration with Dr. E. 
Amow of the Department of Physiology and Physiologic Chem- 
istry. Also the identity of the red pigment produced by many 
“nonchromogenus” actinomycetes and other bacteria in tyrosine 
and phenylalanine media is being investigated.* 

CONCMTSION 

Inasmuch as the same strains of actinomycetes which produced 
a dark brown to black pigment on beef peptone or protein-con- 
taming media were the only strains which produced the charac- 
teristic coloration in a few days, in a synthetic medium to which 
tyrosine was added, and failed to produce it unless this particular 
amino acid was added, and since the seemingly anomalous results 
of others have been explained, it is concluded that the rapid pro- 
duction of a dark color by “chromogenus” actinomycetes is due 
to tyrosine metabolism.”^ 
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In their study of Streptococcus zymogenes, Sherman, Stark and 
Mauer (1937) stated that on the basis of a physiological study 
of a few of Dr. Lancefield’s cultures, the Lancefield group D 
hemolytic streptococcus and Streptococcus zymogenes appeared to 
be the same. There was nothing essentially new in this sug- 
gestion: Lancefield and Hare (1935) had previously stated that 
the group D streptococci were in fact more closely related to 
Streptococcus fecalis than to Streptococcus pyoger^s; Hare and 
Maxted (1935) isolated group D streptococci from human feces 
and related them to the “hemolytic enterococci” of previous 
workers; and Houston (1936) had mentioned Streptococcus zy- 
mogenes as one of the enterococci which belong in one serological 
group by the Lancefield method. 

As the studies in this laboratory of the members of the entero- 
coccus division of the streptococci have been somewhat more 
detailed with reference to the identity of the several “species” 
belonging to this group, than have most of the papers which 
have dealt somewhat loosely with “enterococci,” it seemed de- 
sirable to classify by the Lancefield precipitin technique a collec- 
tion of these more extensively studied cultures which have been 
specifically identified as Streptococcus zymogenes. For this 
purpose, 76 cultures have been studied, 70 of these being isolated 
from human feces and six from pasteurized milk . 

SEROLOGICAL FINDINGS 

For the production of antisera, in the preparation of bacterial 
extracts for the precipitin tests, and in performing the tests, 
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the methods described by Lancefield (1933) were faithfully 
followed. 

In our hands, good group D antiserum has been more -difficult 
to produce than have sera for most of the other standard Lance- 
field groups. We have, however, obtained some excellent group 
D antisera after five courses of treatments, each consisting of a 
seven-day course of daily injections followed by a seven-day rest 
period. The results reported in this paper were obtained with 
two different antisera, both of which, however, were produced h}^ 
using the same culture (26C1) as the immunizing agent. Tliis 
culture was one of our own typical strains of Streptococcus zy- 
mogenes (hemolytic and proteolytic) which Dr. Lancefield had 
very kindly identified as belonging to group D. 

The results may be briefly stated; All of the extracts made 
from the 76 cultures which had been identified as Streptococcus 
zymogenes, by physiological studies, gave good reactions with 
both of the antisera used. As a further control on the integrity 
of our own results it may be mentioned that two of Dr. Lance- 
field’s group D strains were included in the tests, and the extracts 
from each of them gave strong reactions with both of the anti- 
sera used. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CULTURES 

In order that the nature of the organisms studied may be clear, 
their physiological characteristics are given. 

All of the cultures used in this study were hemolytic in blood 
agar, all grew at 10°C., and all except one grew at 45°C. All 
grew in the presence of 6.5 per cent sodium chloride, in alkaline 
media with pH values of 9.6, and in 0.1 per cent methylene blue 
in skimmed milk . All survived heating at 60°C. for thirty 
minutes in skimmed milk. AH cultures produced a final pH of 
4.4 to 4.0 in glucose broth, produced ammonia in 4 per cent pep- 
tone, and split esculin. Starch was not hydrolyzed by any of 
the cultures, and only one of the cultures hydrolyzed sodium 

hippurate. ,, u 

Forty of the cultures had strong reducing action as shown oy 
the reduction of litmus milk before curdling, while 36 strains 
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reduced litmus after the milk was curdled. Although strong 
reducing action (revealed by the before-curdling reduction of 
litmus in milk cultures, and by other tests) is usually one of the 
most characteristic properties of Streptococcus zymogenes and its 
near relative, Streptococcus fecalis, strains belonging to this general 
group are sometimes atypical in this respect (Long and Hammer, 
1936; Sherman, Mauer and Stark, 1937). The ability to liquefy 
gelatin has usually been considered a general characteristic of 
Streptococcus zymogenes, but Sherman, Stark and Mauer (1937) 
concluded that non-proteolytic strains of this organism should 
be recognized. In the present study 16 of the cultures liquefied 
gelatin whereas 60 appeared to be entirely non-proteolytic as 
revealed by gelatin and milk cultures. 

In addition to glucose, all of the cultures fermented maltose, 
lactose, trehalose, mannitol, sorbitol, and salicin. Fermenting 
and non-fermenting strains were found with sucrose (52 -f, 24—) 
and glycerol (724-, 4—). None of the cultures fermented 
arabinose, xylose, raflfinose, nor inulin. 

DISCUSSION 

The present work correlates previous physiological and sero- 
logical findings and identifies more precisely at least one member 
of the Lancefield group D. All “hemolytic enterococci,” in the 
loose sense, are not Streptococcus zymogenes, but recent studies 
in this laboratory indicate that it is the most common form in 
the human intestine ; the only other fecal hemolytic streptococcus, 
thus far encountered, which might properly be considered an 
enterococcus, is the closely related, but physiologically distinct, 
Streptococcus durans (Sherman and Wing, 1937). It is important 
to know whether or not the Lancefield group D includes other 
closely related hemol 3 i;ic types, such as Streptococcus durans, in 
addition to Streptococcus zymogenes. Work is now under way on 
this problem. 

With reference to the disputed point as to whether or not 
non-proteolytic strains of Streptococcus zymogenes should be rec- 
ognized, the data here reported have some pertinence. The 
serological results support previous physiological findings in 
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indicating that the proteolytic and non-proteolytic strains be- 
longing to this general type are otherwise essentially the same, 
if not identical. It is of interest to know, contrary to prenous 
indications, that non-proteoljdic strains appear to be the pre- 
vailing type. 


SUMMAEY 

Seventy-six cultures of Streptococcus zymogenes which had been 
identified by physiological methods were studied by means of the 
Lancefield serological technique. All of these cultures were 
found to belong to the Lancefield group D, 
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The identification, of the indispensable nutritional requirements 
of the streptococci has been the object of few investigations, de- 
spite the importance of the group and a number of clear-cut 
early advances. Hosoya and Kuroya (1923) discovered that a 
pyogenic streptococcus needed something accompanying vitamin 
Bi in an alcoholic extract of rice bran. This factor was stable 
to heat and acid; destroyed by drastic alkali treatment; ad- 
sorbed by fuller’s earth; and precipitated by phosphotungstic 
acid. Freedman and Funk (1922), using the same hemolytic 
strain studied by Mueller, obtained similar data. Beef-heart 
infusion decolorized by norite charcoal allowed no growth, but 
was reactivated by the addition of peptone. Peptone alone did 
not permit growth. A streptococcus factor removed from auto- 
lyzed yeast by fuUer’s earth could be eluted with Ba(OH) 2 . 
Mueller (1922) found that norite-inactivated meat infusion was 
reactivated by the addition of acid-hydrolyzed casein as well as by 
peptone. One of the essential amino acids m the hydrolysate was 
identified as methionine. Another, found in the “monoamino” 
fraction of the Dakin butyl alcohol separation, and precipitated 
by HgCb in 5 per cent H 2 SO 4 and by Ag 2 S 04 , was not identified. 
Some additional properties of the hemolytic streptococcus factor 
were recorded: presence in spinach and blood; unextractibility 
by ether; stabihty toward oxidants and reductants. 

Orla-Jensen and associates (1936a, b) recently reported their 
extensive study of the nutrition of saprophytic streptococci. 
They found that the active material in skim nfilk, adsorbed onto 
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fuller’s earth or norite, was eluted by a pyridine-methanol mk- 
ture. ^ Deproteinized milk was made a better medium by the 
addition of casein. Riboflavin was viewed as essential. Several 
amino acids were found favorable, although ammonium salts 
sufficed as sole nitrogen source. Evaluation of these data is 
rendered difficult by the absence of details of the methods used 
for minimizing contamination of experimental media with ma- 
terial carried over from stock cultures. The present brief in- 
vestigation developed from attempts to extend the work from 
Orla- Jensen’s laboratory, and was as much aimed at finding the 
best species for experimental work as at identifying some of the 
growth essentials. 


CULTURAL TECHNIQUE 

The basic medium consisted of inorganic salts (NH 4 CI 0,05 per 
cent; MgS 04 - 7 H 20 0.05 per cent; K 2 HPO 4 0.033 per cent; 
KH 2 PO 4 0.017 per cent; FeS 04 * 7 H 20 approximately 0.001 per 
cent) plus Na citrate‘ll /2 H 2 O 0.5 per cent and sucrose 2.0 
per cent. The citrate served as buffer and to minimize heavy 
metal toxicity. Sucrose was chosen because it can be autoclaved 
without decomposition. Only sucrose-fermenting streptococci 
were used. The initial pH of all media was adjusted to 7.0 
to 7.3. Cultures were maintained in 125 cc. Pyrex Erlen- 
meyer flasks containing 35 cc. of medium. Concentrations of 
nutrients were calculated, however, on a basis of a 25 cc. volume 
of medium so that all culture fluids were more dilute by the fac- 
tor 5/7, Sterilization was by autoclaving for 10 minutes at 
115°C. No evidence was found of destruction of growth essen- 
tials by this treatment. Growth was measured by the number of 
cubic centimeters of 0.1 n NaOH necessary to titrate a culture to 
pinkness with phenolphthalein after subtraction of the alkali 
expended on an uninoculated duplicate flask. Cultures were 
incubated at least 24 hours at 37°C. The stock broth used in 
most of this work had the following composition: Difco beef 
extract 0.3 per cent; Difco peptonized milk 0.5 per cent; Difco 
yeast extract 0.5 per cent; Difco tryptone 0.1 per cent; glucose 
0.2 per cent; and CaCOj in excess. The slight, or no, growth in 
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control flasks made up of the basal solution plus adequate amino 
acids in the form of acid-hydrolyzed casein indicated that gross 
carry-over effects from the one-drop inocula were negligible. 
Eastman organic chemicals were used. 

CHOICE OF ORGANISMS 

Streptococcus liquefaciens was selected as our initial experimental 
object because of its good growth in peptone and exceptional resis- 
tance for a streptococcus to extreme physical conditions. Un- 
fortunately the strain used, No. 805, produced so much alkali in 
deproteinized milk or yeast media that titration figures did not 
match growth. A strain of the closely related Streptococcus 
zymogenes (No. Ini) was found free of this objection but was 
studied only at the close of the investigation. The following 
vigorously-growing forms were selected: 

Streptococcus bovis No. 11. Isolated by Mrs. C. N. Stark from 
the mouth of cattle. 

Streptococcus inulinaceous. Ditto. 

Streptococcus asalignus {nina). Originally isolated by Prof. 
Frost. 

Streptococcus mastitidis No. IPl. Isolated by Dr. F. R. 
Smith from normal human feces and giving the precipitin test 
for Lancefield Group B, 

The Dochez “N. Y. 5” strain of '‘pyogenes” was chosen in 
preference to the typical “pyogenes” described by Evans (1936) 
because of its greater hardiness and more abundant growth both 
in skim milk and yeast media. 

Titration values for the forms enumerated were a satisfactory 
index of growth. 


AMINO ACID REQUIREMENTS 

The ease and thoroughness with which the protein can be re- 
moved from skim mflk, leaving very little protein behind, made 
skim milk thus treated efficient in detecting amino acid require- 
ments. The good growth most streptococci make in skim milk 
imply it to be a good source of their vitamins. Furthermore it is 
cheap and available, and its non-protein bulk consists largely of 
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readily separable ash and lactose. Following Orla-Jensen’s 
lead, skim mUk fractions were made the basis of experimental 
work. Okuda and Zeller’s (1921) directions for maximal pro- 
tein removal were followed : a suspension of skim milk powder in 
water at pH 4.5 was steamed 10 minutes at 100°C. The protein 
coagulum was filtered oS and washed with acidulated hot water. 
The combined filtrate and washings were brought to neutrality 
with NaOH and the calcium phosphate precipitate removed. 
The resulting deproteinized skim milk (PFM) was preserved with 
chloroform, as were all other putrescible solutions. No loss in 
activity was detected in the preparation after several months at 
room temperature in darkness. 


TABLE 1 

Growth of S. pyogenes in deproteinized milk and hydrolyzed casein 



NttOH 

PFM 1.0 per cent 

CC. 

0.9 

PFM 1.0 per cent plus AHC 0.5 per cept 

3.3 

PFM 2.0 per cent 

0.4 


4.4 



A sulfuric acid hydrolysate of casein (AHC) was prepared in 
the usual maimer from Pfanstiehl's “vitamin-free” product. 

S. pyogenes makes a relatively poor growth in PFM plus AHC 
as compared with its growth in unaltered skim milk. A likely 
explanation is that in the process of protein removal serious 
amounts of growth factors are lost by adsorption on the protein. 
Freedman and Funk (1922) in fact noted that hydrolysates of 
ordinary unpurified proteins allowed growth while hydrolysates 
of purified proteins did not. Tests with PFM clearly showed 
dependence upon amino acids (table 1). 

The poor and somewhat irregular growth of this streptococcus 
in these media led to a comparison between PFM and yeast 
extract (Difco) as vitamin sources, all cultures being supplied 
with AHC at the 0.5 per cent level. The results are given m 
table 2. 
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There was clear evidence of complementary action — an indica- 
tion of multiple factors. Other experiments proved that trypto- 
phane was not a factor in the stimulation by yeast. Because of 
this complexity of growth factors, other streptococci growing 
far more vigorously in deproteinized milk were studied. It was 
always easy to elicit the casein stimulation (table 3). 

TABLE 2 


Growth of S. pyogenes in deproteinized milk and yeast extract 


1 

NaOH 

1 

AHC alone 

cc, 

0.0 

PFM 0.5 per cent 

1.1 

PFM 1.0 per cent 

1.0 


0.5 

Yeast 0.5 per cent 

0.2 

PFM O.S per cent plus yeast 0.1 per cent 

3.0 


TABLE 3 

Growth of streptococci in deproteinized milk, yeast, and hydrolyzed casein 




NbOH 



S. as a. 

S, hov. 

1 S. inu. 

S. mas. 


cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

PFM 2.0 per cent 

0.3 

0.5 

1.3 

0.3 

PFM 2.0 per cent plus AHC 0.5 per cent. . 

8.4 

6.3 

7.7 

8.4 

PFM 2.0 per cent plus yeast 0.25 per cent 
plus AHC 0.25 per cent 

8.8 

9.1 

12.3 

8.8 

Yeast 0.25 per cent plus AHC 0.25 per 
cent 

1.4 

10.3 


1.7 


It win be noted that S. mastitidis and 8. asalignus grow poorly 
in yeast. This is in marked contrast to aS. bovis and the closely 
related 8. inulinaceous, the first of which grows as luxuriantly as 
(S. liquefaciens in nailk or yeast media. 

A similar effect of hydrolyzed casein was found for 8trepto- 
coccus liquefaciens, 8treptococcus zymogenes, 8treptococcus durans 
and 8treptococcus salivarius. 

Attention was then directed to the identification of the essen- 
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tial amino acids in the hydrolyzed casein. Cj'^stine (furnished 
in slight excess) was found partly to replace h3>-drolyzed casein 
(table 4). Cystein hydrochloride (0.01 per cent), sterilized and 
added separately to avoid decomposition, was as effective. Trial 
of cystine was suggested by its sharing the property of IMueller’s 
unidentified amino acid of being precipitated by acid mercuric 
reagents. The nature of the amino acid deficiencies coming into 
play after the satisfaction of the cystine requirement was tlic 
subject of a few experiments. Supplements of metliionine, tyro- 
sine, leucine and phenylalanine together were entirely ineffective 
for the three streptococci tested: S. asaligmis, S. hovis and S. 
mastitidis. Occasionally growth with cystine would almost 


TABLE 4 

Effect of replacement of casein hydrolysate by cystine 




NnOH 



Qsa. 

S* bov, j 

S, mas. 

PFM 1.0 per cent 

cc, 

0.0 

cc, 

0.2 


PFM 1.0 per cent plus cystine 

0.4 

2.3 

1.6 

PFM 1.0 per cent plus AHC 0.26 per cent. . 

4.4 

4.4 

7.2 


equal that with the casein hydrolysate but on serial subculture 
growth fell off almost entirely in the cystine flasks, but hardly 
at all in those with the hydrolysate. 

STREPTOCOCCUS VITAMINS 

hlueller (1922) reported disappointing results with heavy metal 
precipitation procedures for concentrating the S. pyogenes factor. 
It was felt that the complexity of the requirements of S. pyogenes 
might have been partly responsible, and that work with less 
exacting streptococci might yield clearer data. S. asahgnus, 
S. hovis and S. mastitidis were used. 

Heavy metal precipitations. One liter of PFM was evaporated 
on a steam bath under an electric fan to 250 cc., the temperature 
not rising above 75°C. This concentrate was used for each 
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precipitation. An untreated portion of concentrate served as 
control. 

(a) BaiPH)^ — ethanol. Fifty cubic centimeters of concentrate 
were chilled to 10°C. Hot saturated Ba(OH )2 was added in equal 
volume with vigorous stirring and, immediately after, an excess 
(400 cc.) of chilled 95 per cent ethanol. The curdy precipitate 
was placed in the refrigerator and shaken from time to time to 
prevent caking. After six hours the precipitate was filtered off 
with the aid of “filter-cel” (also used in the other precipitations) 
and washed with 95 per cent ethanol. Alcohol was removed from 
the filtrate by evaporation on a steam bath under electric fan. 
Barium was removed with H 2 SO 4 . On evaporation of an aliquot 
of the regenerated original barium precipitate abundant crystals 
of lactose formed. 

(b) Lead acetate— Ba{OH)i. Fifty cubic centimeters of con- 
centrate were treated with saturated basic lead acetate until 
no further precipitation occurred, then brought to pH 8.6 by the 
addition of cold saturated Ba(OH) 2 . After standing overnight 
the precipitate was filtered off and washed with water. It was 
then decomposed with a slight excess of H 2 SO 4 , the PbS 04 and 
BaS 04 filtered off, and the lead remaining in the filtrate removed 
with H 2 S. The PbS precipitate was washed with boiling water. 
H 2 S was removed from the PbS filtrate by bringing the solution 
to a boil. The original Pb-Ba filtrate was similarly treated. 

(c) HgSOi. Fifty cubic centimeters of chilled concentrate was 
treated with 25 cc. of West and Peterson's mercury reagent (a 
saturated solution of HgS 04 in 10 per cent H2SO4). Warm sat- 
urated Ba(OH)2 was added in small portions after successive 
chiUings so that room temperature was not exceeded. When 
pH 7.0 was reached the flask was set overnight in the refrigera- 
tor, the combined mercury and BaS 04 precipitate filtered off and 
washed with small portions of ice water. The precipitate and 
filtrate were worked up as in the lead precipitation. 

(d) Copper-lime. Fifty cubic centimeters of concentrate were 
treated with 25 cc. of 25 per cent CUSO 4 . An excess of Ca(OH )2 
suspension was added and the resulting bulky precipitate broken 
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up into a fine suspension. The precipitate was filtered off and 
washed thoroughly with saturated Ca(OH )2 and was then de- 
composed with a slight excess of oxalic acid. HjS was passed 
in. The combined calcium oxalate and CuS precipitates were 
ffltered off and washed with boiling water. The oxalate remain- 
ing in the filtrate was removed wdth CaCOs. The original fil- 
trate was worked up in the same way as the precipitate. 

TABLE 5 


Growth of streptococci in heavy metal fractions of deproteinized milk pins 0.6 per 

cent casein hydrolysate 



NoOH 


S. aaa. 

S» hot. 

S. mat. 

AHC alone 

cc» 

1 4 

ce, 

0.3 

ce, 

lA 

PFM 0.5 per cent 

6.9 

9.4 

5.3 


Ba filtrate 

1.7 

7.2 

2.0 

Ba precipitate 

2.8 

0.3 

4.9 

Ba 0.5 per cent each together 

6.4 

6.7 

6.7 


Pb filtrates 

0.3 

0.3 

3.0 

Pb precipitate 

2.5 

5.1 

3.0 

Pb 0.6 per cent together 

1.0 

[ 8.3 

5.7 



Hg filtrate 

0.1 

2.6 

1.9 

prftfiipitatft 

1.0 

0.2 

3.5 

ITf 0.5 pf»r p.p.nt paph together 

2.9 

8.0 

4.1 




riii filtrate 

0.3 



Hti preeipitatfi 

6.3 



Cu 0.6 per cent each together 

6.3 


WbM 


The growth tests were conducted vdth a concentration of each 
fraction corresponding to 0.5 per cent of the original deprotein- 
ized milk, considering only the organic matter content, as in all 
other experiments. This concentration of PFM allows about 
two-thirds maximal growth. The results are showm in table 5, 
The data are clearer for S. bovis than for S. asaligmts and S. 
maslitidis. The mercury precipitation data point to multiple 
factors, one of them a base. Later adsorption experiments sup- 
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port the belief that the principal loss of growth factors was by- 
adsorption on the sulfide precipitates rather than by actual de- 
struction. Fractionation with silver nitrate-Ba(OH )2 was at- 
tempted but the very low activity of the fractions for S. bovis 
and S. mastitidis, the only strains tested, discouraged additional 
work. 

Fuller^s earth adsorption Adsorption experiments with ful- 
ler’s earth gave rise to the belief that all streptococci require at 
least one basic factor which may be characteristic for the genus. 
A large number of experiments were carried out with Eimer and 
Amend’s fuller’s earth and “Frankonite KL.” Several other 
brands, in contrast, were quite inactive. The following is a 


TABLE 6 

Growth in fuller' s-earlh-treated deproteinieed milk 



1 

S. asa. 

NaOH 

<S. hov. 

S, mas. 



ec* 

ec. 

PFM untreated 


8.5 

5.4 

Fuller’s earth 0.4 per cent 


6.3 

6.7 

Fuller’s earth 2.0 per cent 


1.5 

2.9 

Fuller’s earth 10.0 per cent 

0.3 

1.7 

2.7 


sample experiment: deproteinized milk was brought to pH 4.3 
and treated -with the folio-wing concentrations of Frankonite KL: 
0.4, 2.0 and 10 per cent. The filtrates were brought back to 
neutrahty and tested in concentrations corresponding, as in 
pre-vdous experiments, to 0.5 per cent of the original deprotein- 
ized milk. All cultures were with 0.25 per cent hydrolyzed 
casein. The results are shown in table 6. 

The lowest eoncentration of Frankonite removed virtually 
all the ribofla-vdn judging by the disappearance of the pronounced 
yellowish-green color of the untreated deproteinized milk. S. 
liquefaciens also grows poorly in fuller’s earth-treated PFM. 
Additions of pure Autamin Bi (gift of the Winthrop Chemical 
Company), riboflavin, guanine, uracil, and a hydrolysate of 
yeast nucleic acid — the last suggested by Richardson’s (1936) 
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findings for Staphylococcus aureus— io the fuller’s earth filtrates 
did not improve growth. 

It was hoped that differences in vitamin requirements might be 
a convenient supplementary means for differentiating species 
of streptococci, particularly in the “viridms” group. Thirty- 
five strains of S. bovis from Mrs. C. N. Stark’s collection were 
inoculated into deprotemiaed milk plus casein hydrol 3 ''sate, yeast 
extract, and both together. The widest diversity was revealed: 
some grew in either; others in one but not the other; others only 
in both together; and still others poorly even in both ^dtamin 
sources together. This behaviour was foreshadowed by their 
growth in litmus milk in which they were maintained where some 
grew so poorly as not to curdle the milk while others did so in a 
few hours. Similar results, though with fewer strains, were ob- 
tained with S. salivarius. 


DISCUSSION 

All streptococci investigated to date require at least one non- 
amino-acid growth factor. Its adsorption on fuller’s earth and 
precipitation by mercuric salts are properties of a base. K the 
theory of the close phylogenetic relation between staphylococci 
and streptococci be accepted, then Knight’s (1937) discover}’' 
that Staphylococcus aureus needs nicotinic acid or its amide be- 
sides vitamin Bi or its cleavage products, is perhaps applicable 
to streptococci. The properties of nicotinic acid or of its amide 
are in keeping with those reported for the hypothetical strepto- 
coccus vitamin. Unfortunately, time did not permit trial of 
these compounds. 

The difficulty of concentrating vitamin preparations to the 
point where their amino-acid content is negligible precludes any 
sweeping statements as to the number of amino acids that might 
be req'uired even should one succeed in replacing the casein hy- 
drolysate with known amino acids. No streptococcus was found 
capable of growing with ammonium salts as a sole source of nitro- 
gen; as previously mentioned growth would occasionally occur in 
deproteinized milk in the absence of the casein hydrolysate, but 
came to an abrupt end on serial subculture. Orla-Jensen’s con- 
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elusions as to amino-acid requirements have been criticized on 
similar grounds by Wood, Anderson and Workman (1937), 
Ehrismann and Dramburg (1937) in a study of a strain of S. 
pyogenes mention that cystine was supphed as sulfur source but 
experimental evidence in support of this was not given in their 
paper. 

A stimulating effect of riboflavin was not observed — a finding 
opposed to that of Orla-Jensen’s. 

CONCLUSIONS 

By the use of deproteinized skim milk and a casein hydrolysate, 
amino acid requirements for several species of streptococci may 
be demonstrated. 

Strains of Streptococcus asalignus, Streptococcus bovis and Strep- 
tococcus mastitidis were found that required cystine (or cysteine) 
in addition to at least one more amino acid present in acid-hy- 
drolyzed casein. 

Treatment of deproteinized milk with fuller’s earth inactivated 
it for the above streptococci as well as for Streptococcus lique- 
faciens. 

Streptococcus bovis requires at least two non-amino-acid factors: 
one precipitated by mercuric sulfate, the other not. 

A great deal of variability m growth requirements was found 
within the species Streptococcus bovis and Streptococcus salivarius. 

The writer is indebted to the staff and graduate students of 
the Department of Dairy Industry and Bacteriology for their 
constant cooperation. 
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Although numerous workers, especially Northrop and DeKruif 
(1922) and Winslow, ei al. (1923 and 1926), have studied the 
influence of electrolytes upon the electrophoretic migration 
velocity of bacteria by washing them free of their metabolic 
products and suspending them in solutions of the electrolytes, 
little attention has been given to the effect upon electrophoretic 
potential of electrolytes incorporated in the culture medium. 
This is more than a little strange, for it is weU known that certain 
electrolytes, when added to the culture medium, will induce 
bacterial dissociation or variation which may be recognized 
readily by alterations in virulence, toxigenicity, agglutinability, 
etc., alterations which in turn may be accompanied by measurable 
differences in the electrophoretic migration velocity of the or- 
ganisms. These considerations suggested that it would be 
profitable to determine the effect upon the electrophoretic migra- 
tion velocity of bacteria by varying the electrolyte content of 
the culture medium. In a previous report (1938) we showed 

> Based on portions of a thesis presented by Ralph P. Tittsler, June 1, 1933, to 
the Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of Rochester in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree. Doctor of Philosophy. 

* This work was supported in part by contributions from the General Educa- 
tion Board Research Fund and the Department of Biology, College of Arts and 
Science, University of Rochester. 
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that the migration velocity of Escherichia coli “remained constant 
during serial cultivation on a wide variety of culture media 
differing qualitatively and quantitative!}’- in their organic in- 
gredients/' The present paper gives the results of the investiga- 
tion which was made to ascertain the effect of differences in the 
inorganic composition of the culture medium upon the electro- 
phoretic potential of Escherichia coli. 

t 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Culture media. For the present investigation 29 different 
culture media were used. In their preparation the ingredients 
were made to vary both qualitatively and quantitatively. The 
composition of each medium is recorded in table 1, where each 
different combination is given a hey number for convenience of 
designation in this report. These numbers begin at 36, numbers 
from 1 through 35 ha-ving been used in a pre-vdous paper (1938). 

The agar and peptone employed were Difco products, tlie 
carbohydrates Pfanstiehl preparations. The sodium, lithium and 
calcium chlorides, and the sodium phosphates were “Baker's 
Analyzed Chemicals.” 

Media numbers 36 to 43, inclusive, were adjusted by adding 
either hydrochloric acid or sodium hydroxide to give a series of 
pH values from 5.0 to 8.3. 

Procedures. With the exception of the composition of the 
culture media, the materials and methods, i.e., the sterilization 
and storage of culture media, the test organism, the inoculation 
and incubation of cultures, the preparation of bacterial suspen- 
sions for electrophoresis, the electrophoresis apparatus and the 
measurement of the electrophoretic migration velocity, were the 
same as those described in our previous paper (1938). Thus, 
only certain points need to be mentioned here. 

The test organism, Escherichia coli, was cultivated on each of 
the various media listed in table 1, except numbers 44 to 48, 
inclusive, for 10 serial transfers at 24-hour intervals. A “stock” 
series of cultures, carried continuously on standard nutrient agar 
•with transfers every 24 hours, provided a uniform starting point 
for each experiment with each of the media. To provide tlic 
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TABLE 1 

Individual formulae of culture media 


MEDIUM 

NUMBEB 

PEB CENT OF 

MOLABITY OP 

pH 

Agar 

Peptone 

Sodium 

chloride 

Lithium 

chloride 

Calcium 

chloride 

36* 

2.0 

1.0 




5.0 

37 

2.0 

1.0 




6.5 

38 

2.0 

1.0 




6.0 

39 

2.0 

1.0 




6.5 

40 

2.0 

1.0 




7.1 

41 

2.0 

1.0 




7.4 

42 

2.0 

1.0 




7.8 

43 

2.0 

1.0 



! 

8.3 

44-48t 

2.0 

1.0 




6.8-7. 1 

49t 

2.0 

1.0 




6.8 

60 

2.0 

1.0 

0.016 



6.9 

61 

2.0 

1.0 

0.031 



6.9 

62 

2.0 

1.0 

0.062 



6.9 

63 

2.0 

1.0 

0.125 



6.9 

64 

2.0 

1.0 

0.250 



6.9 

66 

2.0 

1.0 

0.500 



6.9 

66 

2.0 

1.0 


0.031 


7.0 

67 

2.0 

1.0 


0.062 


7.0 

68 

2.0 

1.0 


0.125 


7.0 

59 

2.0 

1.0 


0.250 


7.1 

60 

2.0 

1.0 



0.008 

7.0 

61 

2.0 

1.0 



0.016 

7.0 

62 

2.0 

1.0 



0.031 

7.0 

63 

2.0 

1.0 




6.9 

64 

2.0 

1.0 



1 0.125 

7.0 


* Numbers from 1 through 35 were used in our previous report (1938). 
t These media also contained 1.0 per cent of one of the following carbohy- 
drates, glucose, lactose, sucrose, salicin, or mannitol. 

t This medivun also contained 1.5 per cent of NaH 2 P 04 and 1.5 per cent of 
Na^HPO,. 


bacteria for observation in the electrophoresis cell, transfers from 
the “stock” cultures and from the second, fourth, seventh and 
ninth serial transfers on each medium were made to a slant of the 
specific medium under investigation. After incubation at 37°C. 
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for from 12 to 15 hours, the bacteria were removed from the agar, 
washed three times in double-distilled water, resuspended in 
double-distilled water, and used for electrophoretic measurement?. 
Mudd’s modification of the Northrop-Kunitz microscopic electro- 
phoresis apparatus was used. The migration velocitj^ of 60 or 
more bacteria in each suspension was determined. The values 
reported are the average number of seconds required for the 
bacteria to be moved a distance of 340 microns under the influence 
of a potential gradient of 3.5 volts per centimeter. 

BESUETS 

The electrophoretic migration velocity of Escherichia coli, when 
measured under strictly uniform conditions, was found to be 
constant regardless of qualitative or quantitative differences in 
the electrolyte composition of the culture medium, with the 
exception of cultures which were grown on media containing 
lithium chloride. It was also constant during serial cultivation 
on all of the various media. Obviously, the migration velocity 
was not exactly the same for all of the 175 suspensions of bac- 
teria. The differences, however, with the exception just noted, 
were so small that they must be attributed to experimental error. 
Furthermore, they did not parallel either the differences in the 
composition of the culture medium or the progress of serial 
cultivation. On the other hand, the differences between the 
velocity of bacteria grown on media containing lithium chloride 
and that of bacteria cultivated continuously on nutrient agar 
were slightly greater than the experimental error and, moreover, 
they paralleled the concentration of the lithium chloride. 

The results of the electrophoretic measurements made with 
bacteria grown on media 36 to 43, inclusive, adjusted to give a 
series of pH values from 5.0 to 8.3, are recorded in table 2. It 
is evident that the migration velocity vras not affected by differ- 
ences in the initial pH of the culture medium. 

Almost identical results rvere obtained with bacteria grown 
without serial passage on peptone agar, number 40, and on pep- 
tone agar which contained 1.0 per cent of one of the following 
carbohydrates, glucose, lactose, sucrose, salicin, and mannitol 
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(numbers 44 to 48). In fact the greatest difference between the 
average migration velocity of bacteria grown on any of these 
carbohydrate media and any average value given in table 2 was 
less than 5 per cent. The pH values of the carbohydrate media 
after the growth and removal of the bacteria were as follows: 
peptone, sucrose and salicin agars, pH 7.7; mannitol agar, pH 
6.5; lactose agar, pH 6.1; and glucose agar, pH 5.7. 

The migration velocity of bacteria cultivated on a medium 
containing sodium phosphates, number 49, was the same as that 
of bacteria grown on media 36 to 48, inclusive. 


TABLE 2 

Electrophorelic migration time in seconds of bacteria from serial transfers on media 
of various initial pH values 


INITIAL pH 

OF MEDIUM 

SERIAL TRANSFER NUMBEB 

1 

ATEBAOE 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

8 

10 


6.60 

6.71 

6.79 

6.60 

6.22 

6.35 

6.20 

6.49 


6.97 

6.74 

6.74 

6.81 

6.44 

6.47 

6.50 

6.67 


6.83 

6.70 


6.88 

6.57 

6.51 

6.18 

6.61 

6.5 

6.89 

6.87 

6.82 

6.82 

6.52 

6.35 

6.31 

6.65 

7.1 1 

6.85 

6.65 


6.87 

6.68 

6.51 

6.27 

6.64 

7.4 

6.73 

6.87 

6.70 

6.78 

6.35 

6.51 

6.31 

6.61 

7.8 

6.74 

6.58 

6.69 

6.79 


6.59 

6.16 

6.59 

8.3 

6.71 

6.75 

6.75 

6.77 

6.77 

6.43 

6.26 

6.63 

Average . . 

6.79 

6.74 

6.75 

6.79 

6.51 

6.46 

6.27 

6.61 


The results obtained with bacteria grown on media containing 
various concentrations of sodium chloride (table 3) show that 
the migration velocity was not influenced by the presence of 
this electrolyte in the culture medium during serial cultivation. 
It is also evident that amounts of sodium chloride less than 
0.5 M did not produce any significant change. The average 
migration time of bacteria from all of the serial transfers on the 
medium containing 0.5 m sodium chloride was 0.31 second or 
4.5 per cent more than that of bacteria from the control medium, 
and 0.74 second or 11.4 per cent greater than that of bacteria 
from the medium containing 0.125 m sodium chloride. The 
significance of differences of this latter magnitude is difficult to 
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evaluate, but the findings are probably due to experimental 
error. We do not feel justified in being dogmatic, however, be- 
cause the differences are consistent. 


TABLE 3 


BleclropJwretic migration time in seconds of bacteria from serial transfers on media 
containing various concentrations of sodium chloride 


UOLARITT or ; 

NaCl 

SERIAL TRANSTEH XOifBER 

AVERAQC 

1 

3 

5 

9 

0.000 

6.72 

6.66 

6.94 


0.91 

0.016 

6.76 

6.47 

6.47 


0.64 

0.031 

6.71 

6.51 

6.39 


0.56 

0.062 

6.53 1 

6.39 

6.40 

6.81 

0.53 

0.125 

6.55 

6.48 

6.50 

6.39 

0.48 

0.250 

6.63 

6.57 

6.99 

6.76 

6.74 

0.500 

7.05 

7.09 

7.09 

7.64 

7.22 

Average. . . 

6.71 

6.60 

6.68 

6.91 

0.73 


TABLE 4 


Electrophoretic migration time in seconds of bacteria from serial transfers on media 
containing various concentrations of lithium chloride 


UOIiABtTY 1 
or I/iCl 

SERIAL TBANBFEB NUMBER 

AVERAGE 

j 

PER CENT 
PA8TEB THAN 
CONTROti 

1 1 

1 


8 

0.000 

6.63 

6.80 

6.63 

6.80 

6.71 


0.031 

6.50 


6.42 

6.80 

6.57 

2.1 

0.062 

6.35 

6.35 

6.22 

6.09 

6.25 

6.8 

0.125 

5.92 

5.91 

6.25 

6.12 

i 6.05 

9.8 

0.250 


5.86* 

5.85* 

5.45 

5.72 

14.7 


* This value represents the migration time of the majority of the bacteria, but 
it was from 5.0 to 5.2 seconds (increased velocity) for approximately 10 or 16 per 
cent of the cells. 


The results of migration velocity measurements made with 
bacteria which had been grown on media containing various 
concentrations of lithium chloride are given in table 4. It is 
etddent that no change occurred during serial cultivation, but 
the values for the bacteria from the media containing 0.250 and 
0.125 M lithium chloride are 15 and 10 per cent lower than the 
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control, and there is a sequence of decreasing values accompany- 
ing the increased concentration of lithium chloride in the medium. 
The differences are so consistent, and of such magnitude in the 
case of 0.250 and 0.125 m concentrations that they are significant. 
Although the values reported for the 0.25 m concentration repre- 
sented the migration time of the majority of the bacteria, it was 
noted that 10 or 15 per cent of the bacteria were moved much 
faster. The value for these cells was approximately 5.0 or 5.2 
seconds, thus their velocity was about 25 per cent faster than that 
of bacteria from the control medium. These few data indicate 
that the electrophoretic migration velocity was increased (lower 


TABLE 5 

Electrophoretic migration time in seconds of bacteria from serial transfers on media 
containing various concentrations of calcium chloride 



BACTEBrA WASHED 3 TTMEa 

fiACTEBTA WASHED 4 TIMES 

ifOLABirr 

or CaClt 

Serial transfer 

Average 

Serial transfer 

Average 


1 

3 

6 

7 

9 

3 

7 

9 


6.68 

6.91 

0.99 

7.18 

6.87 


6.95 

6.98 

7.26 

7.06 


6.41 

6.82 

6.89 

6.65 

6.74 


0.87 

6.94 


6.90 

■iWijBl 

6.59 

6.53 

6.83 

6.67 

6.48 

6.62 

6 87 

6.64 

7.16 

6.89 

0.031 

6.34 

7.24 

6.90 

6.99 

7.48 

7.19 

6.52 

6.94 


6.84 

0.062 


8.60 

6.72 


8.25 

7.81 

6.79 

7.99 

7.00 

7.28* 

0.125 


7.07 

7.40 

6.45 

7.51 

7.11 


6.94 

6.62 

6.78 


* This average was greatly affected by one individual determination (7.99) . 


values) by the presence of lithium chloride in the culture medium, 
but further experiments are required to establish this point. 

The first series of experiments which was made with bacteria 
grown on media containing various concentrations of calcium 
chloride yielded irregular results with the higher concentrations 
of the salt. This suggested that three washings were perhaps 
insufficient to remove completely the calcium chloride carried 
over with the bacteria from the culture medium. Therefore, 
the experiments were repeated using two sets of bacterial sus- 
pensions, one of which was washed three times, as usual, and 
the other four times. To prepare these suspensions, the thrice- 
washed bacteria were divided into two portions, one for additional 
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washing and the other for immediate electrophoresis. The 
results are recorded in table 5. Again, the values for thrice- 
washed bacteria from 0.031, 0.062 and 0.125 m calcium chloride 
agars were irregular. In each instance, except one, the values 
for bacteria which were washed four times were practically iden- 
tical, regardless of the concentration of calcium chloride in the 
culture medium. It appears, therefore, that the irregular results 
obtained with some of the thrice-washed bacteria were due to 
the incomplete removal of calcium chloride carried over from 
the culture medium. The migration velocity did not change 
during serial cultivation in either experiment. 

DISCUSSION 

To determine whether or not the electrophoretic potential of 
bacteria is irreversibly altered by variations in the composition 
of the culture medium, it is necessary to eliminate factors other 
than changes in the bacteria themselves which influence the 
electrophoretic migration velocity and to measure the rate of 
migration under strictly uniform conditions. It is especially 
necessary to eliminate completely any electrolyte carried over 
with the bacteria from the culture medium, because even traces 
in the suspending medium will produce enormous changes in the 
migration velocity. The procedure employed in this investiga- 
tion, and described in our previous paper (1938), was designed 
to meet these requirements. 

The results obtained serve to indicate that the presence of 
certain electroljdes in the nutrient medium does not produce a 
permanent change in the electrophoretic potential of bacteria. 
This is certainly true for media adjusted to various initial pH 
values or altered in pH during the fermentation of carbohydrate.^, 
and for media containing either sodium phosphates or sodium 
chloride. 

In view of the general uniformity of the values obtained with 
bacteria grown on media containing various concentrations of 
calcium chloride and w'ashed four times, it appears that the only 
conclusion which can be reached at present is that the electro- 
phoretic potential was not permanently affected. This con- 
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elusion assumes, of course, that the irregular velocities obtained 
in some instances with the thrice-washed bacteria were due to 
the incomplete removal of ealcium chloride during washing. 
Pedlow and Lisse (1936) reported variations as great as 33 per 
cent in the migration velocity of bacteria grown in a medium 
containing 0.1 m calcium chloride and washed once. Their data 
also show clearly the effect of repeated washing on the migration 
velocity of bacteria grown in a medium containing 0.01 m calcium 
chloride. The velocity of bacteria washed three times was 25 
per cent greater than that of bacteria washed once, and 125 per 
cent greater than that of bacteria removed from the nutrient 
medium and suspended in distilled water. The velocity increased 
progressively with the three washings and remained constant 
thereafter. When washed three times, the velocities of bacteria 
grown in the presence of either 0.01 m calcium chloride or 0.5 M 
sodium sulphate were practically the same as that of bacteria 
from the control medium. Thus, they concluded that “the salts 
had produced no irreversible change in the nature of the bacterial 
surface.” From the results of another portion of their investiga- 
tion, they concluded that “the electrophoretic mobility can be 
increased or decreased by the presence of certain salts in the 
growth medium.” In this instance, however, the bacteria were 
washed only once. We believe, therefore, that the changes which 
they reported in the migration velocity were caused by the pres- 
ence of electrolytes carried over with the bacteria. 

As pointed out previously, the increased migration velocity 
recorded in the present investigation for bacteria grown in the 
presence of lithium chloride suggests that the bacteria were 
irreversibly changed. The data, however, are not sufficient to 
warrant a definite conclusion at the present time, but suggest 
that further investigations might profitably be carried out. 

When cations, especially hydrogen ions, are added to suspen- 
sions of washed bacteria, a marked decrease in the migration 
velocity of the cells follows, sometimes resulting in a condition 
of isopotential or even complete reversal in the electrophoretic 
potential of the bacteria. Since the presence of certain elec- 
trolytes in the culture medium has been found to produce no 
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change in the migration velocity of thoroughly washed bacteria, 
the depressant effect of cations on the electrophoretic potential 
must be caused either by changes in the suspending medium or 
by a reversible influence upon the cell itself. Hence the question, 
whether the depressant effect of all cations be abolished upon 
their removal from the suspending medium or whether an ir- 
reversible change in the cell had been produced. If the latter 
possibility be true, it may be asked further, whether the change 
be limited to the surface of the cell, or be within the cell. If the 
depressant effect of all cations be reversible, it follows that their 
presence in the nutrient medium does not change the electro- 
phoretic potential, provided that they are completely removed 
from the cells and the suspending medium. It may be true, 
however, that the effect on the electrophoretic potential of some 
cations is reversible, while that of others is irreversible. The 
results of this investigation indicate that the effects of hydrogen, 
sodium, and calcium ions are reversible, while those of lithium 
may be irreversible. Pearce, et al. (1935) could detect no per- 
manent effects from low concentrations in the nutrient medium 
of sodium chloride, calcium chloride, aluminum chloride, so- 
dium phosphate, or sodium sulphate. Pedlow and Lisse (1936) 
found the effects of sodium sulphate and calcium chloride to 
be reversible. 


SUMMARY 

The electrophoretic velocity of Escherichia coli, when measured 
under strictly uniform conditions, remained constant during 
serial cultivation on a variety of nutrient media differing qualita- 
tively and quantitatively in their inorganic ingredients, with the 
probable exception of cultures which were grown on media con- 
taining lithiiun chloride. Further observations are needed to 
determine definitely the effect of this salt. 

The constant electrophoretic velocity of the bacteria is con- 
sidered to constitute strong evidence, but not necessarily proof, 
that the physico-chemical composition of cells was not per- 
manently changed by variations in the culture medium, and that 
the effects of the cations studied, other than lithium, upon the 
electrophoretic potential of bacteria are reversible. 
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SOCIETY OF AMERICAN BACTERIOLOGISTS 
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Winter Meeting, Chicago, January 21, 1938 


Infections of the Skin. Cleveland 
White. Northwestern University, 
Chicago. 

Bacterioeogicau Aspects of the 
Cheese Industry. J. B. Stine, 
Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Experimental Pulmonary Tubercu- 
losis in the Dog.* Moore A. Mills, 
Francis D. Ounn and E. E. Barth, 
Departments of Bacteriology, Pa- 
thology and Radiology, Northwest- 
ern University Medical School, 
Chicago. 

The comparative resistance to tuber- 
culous infection (human and bovine 
strains) of various experimental ani- 
mals and man was discussed. Of all 
common laboratory animals the dog is 
considered to be the most similar to 
man in relative resistance and in the 
type of lesion which results. Pul- 
monary lesions in dogs were produced 
by intra-bronchial instillation of sus- 


* Aided by a grant from the Medical 
Research Council of the American 
Medical Association. 


pensions in mucin of living virulent 
human and bovine strains of tubercle 
bacUli by means of a bronchoscope. 
The dosage employed varied from 
0.0075 to 0.5 mgm. per kilo. Complete 
clinical studies including blood counts, 
sedimentation rates, tuberculin tests 
for cutaneous sensitivity and routine 
X-ray examinations were made upon 
each dog. 

The appearance of resulting lesions 
depends more upon the individual 
susceptibility of the animal than upon 
the dosage. Lesions varying from pro- 
liferative epitheloid masses through 
caseation and cavity formation were 
found. Healing, including oblitera- 
tion of cavities, occurred in the more 
resistant animals. Skin sensitivity to 
tuberculin in cases of active infection is 
demonstrable by the 5th or 7th day and 
persists for as long as the experiments 
have lasted, becoming negative only in 
cases with rapidly progressing or far 
advanced tuberculosis. 

Some Elements of Mold Control in 
the Food Industry. M. L. Laing, 
Research Laboratories, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 
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Oxidation-Redttction Systems* 
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The mechanism whereby oxygen inhibits the growth of obligate 
anaerobes has been the subject of much interest. Three out- 
standing explanations have been offered: 

(1) That oxygen is directly lethal to the cell (Pasteur (1861)). 

(2) That hydrogen peroxide, as the first reduction product of 
oxygen, is lethal to the cell lacking catalase (M’Leod and Gordon 
(1923, a, b)). 

(3) That the growth of anaerobes is dependent upon the pres- 
ence of a low oxidation-reduction potential, the attainment of 
which is prevented by oxygen (Quastel and Stephenson (1926)). 

The observation that growth ensues when anaerobes are trans- 
ferred from an oxygen-rich medium to an anaerobic one eliminates 
the first hypothesis (Quastel and Stephenson). The concept 
presented by M’Leod and Gordon receives some support from the 
fact that most obligate anaerobes lack catalase and hence are 
very sensitive to hydrogen peroxide. In accord with this are 
the observations on the “suicide” of pneumococci grown aero- 
bically, which, in view of their lack of catalase, can be attributed 
to the accumulation of peroxide. On the other hand, the hy- 
pothesis does not account for the anaerobes which do not lack 
catalase. Furthermore, it imphes that anaerobes consume 
oxygen in order to produce peroxide, a phenomenon which Fujita 

^ Aided by the David hlay Memorial Fund. 
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and lAodama (1934) could not observe. Fiuallyj direct evidence 
of peroxide formation by obligate anaerobes exposed to oxygen 
has never been offered. 

The hj’pothesis of Quastel and Stephenson is based on the 
observations of Clark (1934) and others that cells li\ing under 
anaerobic conditions produce more negative oxidation-reduction 
potentials than those in an aerobic environment. Quastcl’s 
concept would appear to imply that negative potentials precede 
rather than result from growth and that oxygen and peroxide 
prevent the establishment of reducing conditions sufficiently 
high to permit growth. This hj^othesis is open to criticism on 
several counts. In the first place, it is obvious that the free 
energy released by cellular growth is primaril}’- determined by the 
constituents of the cultm’e medium; the cells influence this factor 
only in so far as they determine which constituents of the medium 
are utilized or by what paths they are consumed. Accordingly, 
the potentials observed are characteristic of the medium rather 
than of the organism. This is illustrated by comparing the 
very different potentials of Escherichia coli actively fermenting 
glucose and of the same organism growing in an asparagine 
medium. Likewise, as Kluyver and Hoogerheide (1936) have 
demonstrated, two different organisms growing in the same 
medium, vdll produce the same overall potentials, regardless of 
the nature of their respiratory mechanisms, if they utilize the 
same substances. It appears to be more reasonable to assume 
that the low potentials commonly observed in anaerobic cultures 
are due to the interactions between the constituents of the 
medium catalyzed by growing cells. In view of Stickland s 
fundamental obser\'ations (1934, 1935, a, b, c) that certain 
obligate anaerobes obtain their energy from coupled reactions 
between amino acids, it can be estimated that the potentials 
produced from such reactions can account for the low values 
observed. Furthermore, contrary to Quastel’s hypothesis is the 
obsen’-ation of Dack and Burrows (1935) that certain non- 
sporulating obligate anaerobes produce potentials positive in 
many cases to those observ^ed in actively growing cultures of 
aerobes. Hence it is probable that obligate anaerobes neither 
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require nor produce very low potentials save through the chain 
of reactions available to them for energy, either through the 
enzyme systems they possess, or through the actual culture 
medium offered them. 

From the above considerations it is obvious that the accumula- 
tion of more data which may lead to a better understanding of 
the general problem of anaerobiosis is warranted. We began 
our studies with an investigation of the anaerobic mechanism 
of facultative anaerobes as compared with that of obligate 
anaerobes. Novy (1925) postulated that this was identical in 
both types of anaerobes, the only difference being the presence 
of an aerobic system in the facultative anaerobes. Accordingly, 
it might be anticipated that the destruction of the aerobic system 
of a facultative anaerobe would transform the latter into an 
obligate anaerobe. Our studies reveal that such is not the case 
and that fundamental differences exist between the anaerobic 
systems of facultative and obligate anaerobes with respect to 
their response to oxygen and to changes in the oxidation-reduc- 
tion potentials of their environment. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

An intestinal strain of Escherichia coli, kindly furnished by 
T. L. Snyder of the Department of Bacteriology, University 
Cincinnati, College of Medicine, was employed in aU the 
experiments and maintained on the usual laboratory media. 
Inoculations were always made with two drops of a fresh, eight- 
hour culture of the organism in nutrient broth. Anaerobic 
incubation was secured either with alkahne pyrogallate or by 
an anaerobic jar. Growth was estimated nephelometrically with 
the aid of arbitrary standards and recorded with the usual con- 
ventions of plus and minus signs. It is recognized that such 
estimations are rough, but the great differences in turbidity 
between the different standards and the fact that only large 
differences in growth are reported as significant have led us to 
adopt this method. 

Where “nutrient” media are designated, the usual meat-ex- 
tract peptone base was employed and made up with water to 
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suet a coDcentratioD that the final additions of material would 
give the customary dilution. Such concentrated media were 
tubed in definite volumes and sterilized. Just prior to inocula- 
tions, the various other materials were added by sterile pipettes 
so that each tube contained knowm and comparable amounts 
of material. 

To destroy the aerobic mechanism of J?. colt, freshly prepared 
solutions of M or 0.1 m KCN carefully brought to pH 7.G by 
molar KH 2 PO 4 w^ere used. In early experiments, such solutions 
were sterilized by filtration, but this method was discarded when 
it became apparent that fresh cyanide solutions never produced 
growth when added to sterile media. In order to replace the 
respiratory system of cyanide-poisoned R colt, solutions of vari- 
ous oxidation-reduction systems were utilized. These were so 
prepared from analyzed samples that the dilutions recorded are 
true values of dye content.^ 

In investigating the influence of adding a respiratory system 
to the cyanide-treated K colt it became necessary to study the 
accumulation of H 2 O 3 in the cultures. Hydrogen pero.xide was 
detected by paper impregnated wdth a concentration solution 
of KI in fresh starch solution. Very little practice w'as required 
to estimate 0.0003 per cent H 2 O 2 with certainty, as was demon- 
strated with known dilutions of peroxide. Wlien cultures were 
examined for peroxide, kaolin was added to remove the dyes, and 
the acidified filtrates tested with the starch-iodide paper. In 
all positive tests, the paper not only turned brownish-blue, 
but the liquid itself rapidly became blue from diffusion from 
the paper. 

All experiments were performed in duplicate and repeated at 
least once. For the sake of clarity, they may be best considered 
under various headings, 

/. The concentration of cyanide necessary to inhibit growth 

In order to determine that concentration of HCN whicli would 
inhibit growth under the conditions employed in this invcstiga- 

MVe are indebted to the National Aniline and Chemical Company, I"®- 
generous supplies of analyzed samples of Nile blue A, Phonosafraninc and iin - 
liant Cresyl blue. 
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tion, a series of tubes containing the same amount of concentrated 
1 per cent glucose nutrient broth was set up and to these were 
added identical volumes of progressive dilutions of KCN. They 
were immediately inoculated with E. coli and incubated aero- 
bically and anaerobically. In table 1 are found the results of 
this experiment. That the concentrations of cyanide found 
necessary to inhibit growth are shghtly higher than those reported 
by Burnet (1927), who employed tryptic-digest glucose agar 


TABLE 1 


Effect of varying concentrations of cyanide on the growth of E. coli in 
glucose nutrient broth 



MOLARITY KCN 


0 

M/1000 

M/SOO 

M/coo 

m/coo 

m/400 

m/300 

Aerobic incubation: 

Growth 16 hours 

Gro^’th 48 hours 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

+++ 

*}•+++ 

++ 

++ 

++++ 

Anaerobic incubatton: 
Gronih 16 hours 

Grovrth 48 hours 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

*f+++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

+++ 

++++ 

+++ 

*f+++ 


MOL iniTY KCN 


m/200 

M/100 

m/£0 

m/co 

m/40 

m/20 

m/10 

Aerobic incubation: 

Growth 16 hours 

Growth 48 hours 

++ 

++++ 

++ 

++++ 

++ 

+++ 

++ 

++ 

+++ 

- 

- 

Anaerobic incubation* 

Growth 16 hours 

Growth 48 hours 

++ 

++++ 

++ 

++++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

++ 

± 

++ 


- 


plates, is not surprising, considering the well known variations 
between liquid and solid media. 

m/600 KCN is known to produce complete paralysis of the 
iron-containing respiratory catalysts in the concentrations in 
which they exist in cell aggregates and concentrations of this 
order have been extensively employed in respiration experiments. 
However, when dealing with growth phenomena, larger quantities 
must be employed. Apparently, the cyanide is extensively 
volatilized during incubation and the concentrations rapidly 
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decrease from their initial values. Moreover, as will be demon- 
strated, gi’owth proceeds even though ox 3 ''gen consumption has 
ceased. It is possible too that the extensive multiplication, even 
under these “anoxytrophic” conditions, may synthesize enough 
respiratory catalyst to overcome the concentrations of cyanide 
initially present. 

In order, then, to make certain that growth occurs under 
conditions in which oxygen can not be utilized by the cells 
m/100 KCN was adopted for routine usage in these e.xperiments. 
It suffices, as will be demonstrated, to prevent oxytrophic growth 
for at least twenty-four hours and completely inliibits catalase 
action, but does not greatly affect anaerobic growth. Larger 
concentrations of cyanide produce actual irreversible damage 
to the cell, Buchanan (1926) has discussed the various cellular 
factors beside respiration catalysis that may be affected. 

IL The "anoxyirophic” growth of cyanide-treated E. coU in the 

presence of oxygen 

Burnet (1927) concluded that cyanide prevented the growth 
of all the organisms investigated by him because it poisoned the 
mechanism by which the cells destroy hydrogen pero.xide. In 
many cases, such could not be the case. For example, according 
to the data of Fujita and Kodama (1934), the oxygen consump- 
tion of E. coli would be completely inhibited by 0.1 per cent KCN. 
For peroxide to be formed, oxygen must first be reduced. (See 
discussion.) It is obvious then, that although KCN does inhibit 
catalase action, it must also, in the case of the large group of 
organisms, whose respiration is inhibited by it, prevent the forma- 
tion of H 2 O 2 . We are rather inclined to attribute complete 

’ The terms anaerobic and aerobic arc usually reserved to indicate growlli 
in the absence or presence of air. In order to subscribe to general usage and, at 
the same time, to prevent confusion, we have chosen the term anoxyiropUc to 
indicate growth under conditions in which oxygen, whether present or not, i.s not 
utilized by the cells. Similarly'ojytropftfc will be used to describe growth during 
which molecular oxygen is employed by the cell to obtain energy. Thus nno.x>- 
trophio growth may occur under aerobic conditions. 
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growth inhibition by high concentrations of cyanide to actual 
irreversible cell damage. In the case of an organism like the 
staphylococcus which possesses a cyanide-insensitive respiratory 
mechanism (Fujita and Kodama, 1934) and which is capable of 
peroxide formation even in the presence of cyanide, Burnet’s 
explanation may be correct. Experimental evidence on this 
point is reported in a later section. 

The fact that growth readily occurred in the presence of m/100 
cyanide was interpreted as an inhibition of oxytrophic growth 
without evidence of great damage to anoxytrophic proliferation. 
In order to demonstrate that the latter type of growth actually 
does proceed while oxytrophic multiplication is prevented, the 


TABLE 2 

Effect of M/100 KCN on the growth of E. coli in various synthetic media — S^-hour 

incubation 


MEDIUM 

LACTATE 

LACTATE 

+ KCN 

LACTATE- 

FUMARATE 

LACTATE- 

FUMARATE 

-hKCN 

LACTATE- 

NTTRATB 

LACTATE- 

NITRATE 

-f KCN 

Aerobic incubation 

++++’ 

++++ 


++++ 

+++ 

++ ! 
4‘"h 

-f-+++ 

++++ 


Anaerobic incubation 







following experiments were performed. Quastel, Stephenson and 
Whetham (1925) undertook an extensive investigation into the 
conditions necessary for the anaerobic growth of E. coli. As 
a result of their researches, they developed a synthetic medium 
of the following composition: 0.4 gram (NH4)2HP04, 0.1 gram 
KH2PO4, 0.07 gram MgS04-7H20, Trace FeS04, m/10 lactate, 
90 cc. distilled water, adjust to pH 7, which would support 
aerobic but not anaerobic growth of E. coli. If, however, 0.1 M 
fumarate were added to the above, the fumarate-lactate medium 
would afford good anaerobic growth. If it is true, then, that 
m/100 KCN completely inhibits oxytrophic growth but allows 
anoxytrophic growth to proceed, when sufficient cyanide (0.5 cc. 
of m/10 KCN per 4.5 cc. of medium) is added, the lactate- 
inorganic salt medium should not support growth, whereas the 
lactate-fumarate synthetic medium should do so. Table 2 shows 
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that such is the case.^ Furtherraore, KCN, as will bo reported 
at more length in another paper, inhibits the function of tlie 
enzyme concerned with the “activation’' of nitrate and tlnis 
renders a nitrate-lactate-inorganic-salt medium incapable of sup- 
porting anaerobic growth. 

III. The influence of substituting various oxidation-reduction 
systems for the respiratory system deslrotjed by cyanide 

Since E. coli differs from some other organisms in not possessing 
a cyanide-insensitive mechanism for oxj’'gen consumption (Fujita 
and Kodama), it offers an excellent test object for the effect of 
oxygen availability and of hydrogen peroxide accumulation on 
growth. For this purpose, it is only necessary to substitute for 
the inactivated respiratory mechanism, one capable of function- 
ing in the presence of cyanide. Fleisch (1924) and Barron and 
Hamburger (1932) among others have demonstrated that certain 
d 3 ’-es are capable of substituting for a cyanide-poisoned respirator}' 
catalyst. If, then, to a medium containing cyanide, methylene 
blue is added, the effect of oxygen consumption on such a prepa- 
ration can be tested. In table 3 it is shown that the addition 
of methylene blue completely inhibits growth in air. Quastcl 
and Wheatley (1931) have convincingly demonstrated the 
inhibitions displayed by various dyes towards certain enzyme 
systems. Before it is possible to attribute this inhibitory activity 
of the dye to its action in restoring resphation, it is necessary to 
demonstrate its non-specific action, i.e., to prove that it is acting 
catalytically. For this purpose, the following experiments were 
designed. If methylene blue is inhibiting growth because of a 
restoration of oxygen consumption its action should be observed 
in concentrations s imil ar to those found necessary to catalyze 
oxygen consumption and should disappear when more diluted. 
Table 3 shows that extremely small quantities are required for 

^ Anaerobic growth in such media is rather poor. It is necessary as Quastcl 
el al. point out, to use heavy inocula to obtain consistent results. For similar 
reasons, it is best to employ m/400 KCN and large inocula in such experiments 
although, occasionally, as table 2 demonstrates, good growth may be secured by 
employing m/100 KCN. m/400 cyanide will completely suppress aerobic growth 
in the lactate-inorganic medium. 
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this action, far below those reported as actually inhibitive per se. 
Moreover, if the inhibition were due to a specific poisoning by the 
dye system, it should persist under anaerobic conditions. If, 
however, the effect is due solely to its ability to promote respha- 
tion, E. coll should grow in the presence of cyanide plus dye under 
anaerobic conditions where no oxygen is available. In the 
presence of cyanide, even 10 m (table 3) methylene blue exerts 
some measure of inhibition under anaerobic conditions. This 
retardation of growth is undoubtedly due to a specific poisoning 
by the dye. But comparing the degree of inhibition by 10 u 


TABLE 3 

Effect of methylene blue on the growth of E. coli in the presence of cyanide 

in glucose broth 


Molarity 

ArnrinLENE 

Blue, 

0 



[ 10-' 

5 X lO-'l 

2 X I0-= 

"" 1 

5 X iO-e 

jj X lo-*! 

[ 10'« 

1Molarit\ KCN, 

0 

i 0 

10-^ 

10-5 

10-J 



10-‘- 


■a 

Aerobic incuba> 
bation; 

Growth 24 

hours 

++++ 

++++ 

++ 




1 

1 

1 

+ 

1 

1 

j 

4- 

+ 

Growth 4S 

hours 

+++4’ 

++++ 

++++ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

++ 

++ 


Anaerobic incu- | 
batiou: i 

Growth 24 | 

hours 1 

++++ 


4— (- 

4-4" 

4-4- 

++ 

1 

4-4-4- 

4'-f- 

++ 

i 

1 

++ 

Grou-th 4S 

hours 

1 

++++. 

++++I 

++++ 

4-4*4-4- 

++++ 

++++ 

4'4-4"f* 

++++ 

++++ 

1 

4-4-4- 4" 


methjdene blue under aerobic and anaerobic conditions, we feel 
justified in concluding that the complete cessation of growth 
under aerobic conditions is not due to a specific poisoning. It 
appears important to emphasize that the so-caUed non-inhibition 
under anaerobiosis is one of degree only. 

To complete the chain of evidence that restored oxygen con- 
sumption is solely responsible for the observations, it should be 
possible to demonstrate the same effect with any reversible 
oxidation-reduction system provided its potential is such that; 

(a) The oxidant can be reduced by the negative substrate. 

(b) The reductant can be auto-oxidized by molecular oxygen. 
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TABLE 4 

Effect of various oxidation-reduction systems on the growth ofE. coUin the presence 

of cyanide in glucose broth 


Concentration of 0-R systems is 10~< m. Concentration of KCK is JO"^ ji. 
Twenty-four hour incubation period. 


CONSTrnjEinS added to basal medittm 

E*o AT pH 7 
AND 30®C. 
OF SYSTEM 

AEROBIC 

INTUBATION 

ANAEnOBIC 

INCUBATION 

Growth 

Dyo color 

Grottlh 

1 Dyo color 


volts 







++++ 


+++-!■ 


KCN 


++ 


++ 


Neutral red 

-0.325 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

N'eutral red -f- KCN 



++++ 

++ 

++++ 

Phenosafranine 

-0.252 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

Phenosafranine -t KCN 


— 

++++ 

+ + 

++++ 

Nile blue 

-0.122 

++++ 

++ 

++++ 


Nile blue -b KCN 


— 

+++-1- 

-l'+ 

+ 

Methylene blue 

0.011 

+-!-++ 

++ 

++++ 

- 

Methylene blue KCN 


rt 

i 

-f+ 

++ 


1 

Brilliant cresyl blue 1 

0.047 

++-b+ 


++++ 

- 

Brilliant cresyl blue + KCN 

i 

+ 

++ 

++ 


l-naphthol-2-sulfonate indophenol 

0.123 

++++ 

— 

++++ 

- 

l-naphthol-2-sulfonate indophenol 





1 

4- KCN 


— 

+- 1-++ 

+ 

1 

o-cresol-2,6-dichloro indophenol . . 

0.181 

++++ 

- 

++++ 

- 

o-cresol-2,6-diohloro indophenol 






-f KCN 


++ 


++ 


K,Fe(CN)« 

0.43 

++++ 


+++ 


KsFeCCNle + KCN 


+++ 


++ 


FeClj 

7 

++++ 


•{-+++ 


FeCL + KCN 


+++ 


++ 



To test this possibility, a series of tubes of sterile 1 per cent 
glucose nutrient broth vrere set up and a series of oxidation- 
reduction systems added to some. To half of tliese KCN wa.s 
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added. Control tubes containing medium alone and medium 
+ KCN were used. All were inoculated with E. coli and half 
were incubated aerobically and half anaerobically. The results 
of this experiment are given in table 4 and demonstrate that 
all dye systems up to a given potential (.BoCpH 7) = 0.123?;) 
markedly inhibit gi’owth in the presence of KCN under aerobic, 
but not to nearly the same extent under anaerobic, conditions. 
The positive systems fail to inhibit because, although they are 
reducible, the reductants are not rapidly oxidized by air be- 
cause of their high potential. (For a discussion of the possible 
relationship between potential and kinetics of oxidation, see 
Clark (1934).) 

It is rather interesting that even the dyes of lowest potential 
inhibited. Neither neutral red nor phenosafranine were de- 
colorized even anaerobically. However, although the potential 
of the glucose system has not been worked out as yet, it is known 
to lie in the neighborhood of the hydrogen electrode and the 
sugar in the presence of bacteria should partially, at least, reduce 
the dyes. These partially reduced dyes may be reoxidized so 
rapidly that they may be as efficient respiratory catalysts as 
those completely reduced. 

Since dyes negative enough not to be reduced by the glucose 
system were not available, the attempt was made to test the 
effects of the series of oxidation-reduction systems on a medium 
incapable of reducing the low dyes. For this purpose, both 
lactate-fumarate-nutrient medium and lactate-K 3 Fe(CN) e-nu- 
trient medium were' employed. The potentials of these culture 
substrates are high enough not to reduce to any extent the lowest 
dyes. These results are given in table 5 and demonstrate that, 
in such media, neutral red and phenosafranine did not inhibit 
growth completely. The reactions involved in cellular syntheses 
following the initial oxidation of lactate to pyruvate by fumarate 
and ferricyanide are so little known that it is impossible to calcu- 
late the reduction potentials. Apparently, however, the overall 
oxidation-reduction continuum is high enough not to reduce the 
low potential dyes. 
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lY. The mechanism whereby oxygen inhibits the growth of cyanide- 
treated E. coli in the presence of various 
oxidation-redtiction systems 

Since it has been demonstrated that oxygen consumption is 
definitely inhibitory to such preparations, the question arises as 
to whether it is oxygen per se or some other factor which is re- 
sponsible. It has long been known that the primary product of 
the air-oxidation of certain reduced dyes is H2O2. Since E. coli 
in the presence of cyanide is incapable of destroying that peroxide, 
this substance should be present in the cultures where djns 
-i- KCN inhibited growth. To test this, a series of tubes con- 
taining methylene blue KCN and the proper controls were 

TABLE 6 


Accumulation of hydrogen peroxide by E. coli in the presence of methylene blue and 
cyanide in 15-hour cultures in glucose broth 
KCN is iO"’ M. Methylene blue, 10“'* m 


CONSTlTtJENTS ADDED TO BASAL MEDIDM 

1 AEROBIC INCUBATION 

ANAEROBIC INCUBATION 

Growth 

Perotid© 1 
test 

Growth 

Peroxide 

test 


+++ 


+++ 


KCN 

++ 

— 

++ 

— 

Methylene blue 

+++ 

- 

+++ 

— 

Methylene blue + KCN 

— 

+ 


— 


inoculated and incubated both aerobically and anaerobically for 
15 hours. At the end of that period, they were examined for 
growth and the presence of H2O2. The results in table 6 demon- 
strate that H202 could be detected with certainty only in the 
tubes containing dye 4- KCN and incubated aerobically. Esti- 
mates based on comparisons with known quantities gave amounts 
of peroxide ranging between 0.0006 and 0.0003 per cent. Such 
concentrations of peroxide are definitely below those reported by 
M’Leod and Gordon (1923a) as capable of inhibiting the growth 
of even the most peroxide-sensitive organisms. In order to 
ascertain whether or not they are actually capable of inhibiting 
growth, a series of sterile 1 per cent glucose nutrient broth tubes 
was prepared and to half of these KCN was added to give a 
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final concentration of m/100. To both sets of tubes, progrossive 
dilutions of H 2 O 2 were added to give concentrations ranging from 
one down to 0.0005 per cent. These dilutions had been freshhj 
prepared from the stock “30 per cent” peroxide which actually 
contained 25.13 per cent peroxide by" iodhnetric analy^sis. Both 
sets of tubes were inoculated with E. coli and incubated aero- 
bically. The results in table 7 indicate that 0.005 per cent 
peroxide inhibited whereas 0.0025 per cent failed to inhibit 
growth in the plain medium® whereas all dilutions inliibited in 
the presence of cyanide. This extreme sensitivity to peroxide 
is difficult to understand. It is possible that the use of different 

TABLE 7 

Effect of hydrogen peroxide on Ike growth of E. coli in glucose broth— 4S-hour 

aerobic incubation 


PER CEKT HlOl IN MEDIfflf 



D 




m 


HQ 

mi 





Plain medium 

Transfer* . . 

- 

1 


- 

+ 1 

++; 

+++; 

+-1-+, 

++ 

++++ 

+++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

Medium + 10*^ m KCN. 
Transfer* . , , 

- 

i 

1 



++ 

:+++ 

+++ 

++++ 

'++++ 

++++ 

++++ 


• Two drops of corresponding culture inoculated at end ol 4S houis into fitsli medium (without ej'scuia 
or peroxide) and incubated 24 hours. 


media and size of inoculum may partially explain the much lower 
values than those found necessary by hI’Leod and Gordon and 
Quastel and Stephenson (1926) to inhibit even obligate anaerobes. 
These results have been so often repeated, however, that there 
can be little doubt as to their accuracy or as to the fact that 
E. coli poisoned by cyanide is extremely sensitive to BiOt and 
that the amounts of peroxide found in aerobic cultures con- 
taining dyes + KCN are adequate to explain the inhibition of 

' It is of interest to remark that these low concentrations of H-.Oi transform 
the customary “smooth” groiyth of E. coli into an extremely “rough' form. In 
broth, the growth is hea\'j'> granular and confined entirely to a thick deposit on 
the bottom of the tube with absolutely no opacity in the rest of the tube. »s 
observation coincides with the finding of Todd (1930) concerning the transforma- 
tion of hemolj-tic streptococci from "glossy” to "matt attenuated" strain* by 
peroxide. 
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growth. The transfers to fresh medium (table 7) further confirm 
the contention of Quastel and Stephenson that neither oxygen 
nor H 2 O 2 below certain concentrations is actually lethal but 
merely antiseptic. 


DISCUSSION 

E. coli in the presence of cyanide, is strictly anoxytrophic in 
its metabohsm because of its complete inability to utilize atmos- 
pheric oxygen for energy. It differs from an obligate, anaerobe 
insofar as it can grow as well in the presence as in the absence of 
air. On the other hand, when the organism is placed in a medium 
containing HCN plus a reversible dye system of suitable potential, 
it can no longer tolerate molecular oxygen and, in this respect, 
is a model of an obUgate anaerobe. 

This intolerance for oxygen in the presence of a respiratory 
system but in the absence of catalase was attributed to the 
formation of H 2 O 2 due to the air oxidation of leuco dye. Such 
an argument appears to be valid inasmuch as oxygen consumption 
per se has no effect on the organism in the presence of catalase 
(i.e., absence of cyanide). The reversible dye systems act, as 
Barron and Hoffman have demonstrated (1930) as true respira- 
tory catalysts. In an intact ceU as Keilin and others have 
adduced, respiration may proceed in the following fashion : 

(1) Substrate + ^ oxidized substrate 

dehydrogenase 

+ 2Fe++ + 2H+ 

(A) (2) 2Fe++ + 2H+ + O 2 : — ^ 2Fe+++ + H 2 O 2 

inodphenoloxidase 

(3) H 2 O 2 < — ^ II 2 O 1/2 O 2 

catalase 

The cyanide sensitivity of this scheme is due solely to the fact 
that the mechanism (inodphenoloxidase) responsible for the 
reoxidation of reduced cytochrome is inhibited by cyanides. In 
their presence, scheme (1) can proceed, but not scheme (2). 
Inasmuch as cytochrome is present in small amounts only and 
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can oxidize only equimolecuiar quantities of substrate, the effect 
of a cessation of (2) -udll be followed b3’' a cessation of (1). 

No mechanism is present in cyanide-treated E. coli for render- 
ing molecular oxygen available to the cell. If, however, there is 
introduced a substance capable of reduction by the enz^Tne 
system and of reoxidation by oxygen, even in the presence of 
KCN, oxygen utilization will be resumed; 

(4) Substrate -f methylene blue < * oxidized substrate 

dehydrase 

(B) -f- leuco methylene blue 

(5) Leuco methjdene blue -f oxj’-gen ^ methylene blue -I H-Oj 

The sole difference between this scheme and that given above is 
that hydrogen peroxide accumulates in B. In other words, 
oxygen consumption itself is without effect. 

Many cells, as mentioned above, do possess a scheme for oxygen 
utilization unaffected by cyanide. Warburg has recently found 
evidence for the following train of events: 

(6) Substrate -f coenzyme oxidized substrate 

dehydrase 

-f reduced coenzyme 

(7) Reduced coenzyme + yellow pigment coenzyme 

(C) + reduced yellow pigment 

(8) Reduced yellow pigment + oxygen yellow pigment -1- HjOj 

( 9 ) H 0 O 2 <-iz : .? H»0 + 1/2 O 2 

catalase 

In the presence of cyanide, only (9) is inhibited. Therefore,^ in 
organisms possessing analogous respiratory mechanisms, cyanide 
should act similarly to its effect on E. coli in the pre.soncc of a 
dye; according to Burnet (1927), this seems to be the case for 
Staphylococais which in the presence of cyanide, grows under 
anaerobic conditions while not tolerating aerobiosis. 

At first sight, these facts appear cogent arguments in favor of 
the thesis of M’Leod and Gordon (1923a, b) that the intolerance 
for oxygen displayed by obligate anaerobes is due to their produc- 
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tion. of HjOz in the presence of this gas. Such, however, can not 
be the case as was stated at the outset. In the first place, per- 
oxide production can not be chemically detected in cultures of 
obligate anaerobes exposed to oxygen. Hydrogen peroxide may 
conceivably arise not only from the reduction of molecular oxy- 
gen, but also under anaerobic conditions from either of the 
following reactions : 

(10) 2HaO H 2 O 2 + 2H+ + 2e 

(11) 20Br4=tH202 + 2e 

In both of these schemes, H 2 O 2 is the oxidant of a S 3 ''stem of high 
potential and much work would indicate that such high potentials 
are incompatible with life. In other words, neither water nor 
the hydroxyl ion could be possibly oxidized to peroxide in the 
presence of a living cell. On the other hand, oxygen may readily 
be reduced. Furthermore, in table 7 it is demonstrated that 
E. coli, in the absence of oxygen consumption, is unable to form 
peroxide. It may, therefore, be assumed that oxygen consump- 
tion must precede peroxide formation and there has never been 
adduced any evidence whatsoever for any mechanisms such as 
"A” "B” or “C" in obligate anaerobes. To produce the amounts 
of peroxide found necessary to inhibit growth, amounts of oxygen 
more than sufficient to be detected manometrically must be 
consumed. Yet obligate anaerobes have never been found to 
consume any amount of this gas (Fujita and Kodama (1934); 
Stickland (1935b)). In the case of such organisms as the pneu- 
mococcus and of E. coli growing in the presence of cyanide and 
-dye, large amounts of oxygen consumption and peroxide forma- 
tion may be detected and inhibition may properly be attributed 
to this factor. In the former organism, the relative tolerance 
towards H 2 O 2 allows growth to proceed until amounts of peroxide 
sufficient to inhibit have accumulated. 

The ready growth that occurs under aerobic conditions when 
E. coli is grown in cyanide media appears to cast grave doubt on 
the currently assumed role of potential in anaerobic growth. If 
anaerobic proliferation depended on the absence of oxygen solely 
because the latter raised the potential of a medium (Quastel), 
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cyanide-treated bacteria should not grow in oxj'gcn. The re- 
actions they catalyze (sugar dissimilation) have a much more 
negative potential than is the case with some obligatory ana- 
erobes, Actually oxygen is not inhibitory because it cannot 
enter into the reaction. The following considerations make 
this obvious. 

If a platinum or gold electrode be inserted in a sterile culture 
medium, and this be used as a half cell in a concentration chain, 
a relatively high potential will be found under aerobic conditions. 
If anaerobiosis is induced, either by evacuation or introduction 
of an inert gas, a lower potential is observed. If the culture is 
inoculated and growth starts in oxygen, still lower potentials 
may be recorded, whereas, if anaerobiosis is secui-ed, e,vtreniely 
negative potentials are lilcely. 

One important fact appears to us to have been often neglected. 
The metallic electrodes used partially catalyze the attainment of 
equilibrium of the oxygen electrode. There is no perfect catab'st 
for this half cell and equilibrium is never attained. Neverthe- 
less, in the presence of an electrode, molecular oxygen is enabled 
to exert some fraction of its theoretical potential (i.e., of its 
oxidizing power). This is tantamount to a statement that an 
electrode introduces conditions which had not previously c.v- 
isted — i.e., raises the potential. These considerations a'aise the 
highly theoretical question as to what potential e.xists in the 
absence of an “interpreting” electrode.' Actually, reduction 
potentials are but a form of expression of the free energy changes 
of a system. Most biological systems, including oxygen, require 
catalysis of some sort before this free energ}' is available and, even 
if such systems are present, they can not influence the free energy 
level unless their specific catalysts are also present. In other 
words, little can be concluded from the potential of a sterile 
medium’ in the absence or presence of o.xygen. The introduction 

' In this connection, see the interesting discussion by Cohen, Michaclis, and 
Macinnes in Cohen (1933). _ _ . 

^ That is, a medium containing no electromotively active oxidation-reduction 
systems and devoid of metailic catalysts. In practice, such an ideal system is 
difficult to realize. 
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of an electrode in oxygen enables a potential to be read that can 
be interpreted only with regard to the extremely imperfect at- 
tainment of equilibrium of the oxj’^gen electrode. 

In the case of an obligate anaerobe it is appreciated that cer- 
tain reactions are catalyzed which may or may not lead to a 
reproducible potential depending on whether or not the systems 
actually attain a steady state. Let us assume such has been 
attained and a given potential is recorded in the absence of 
oxygen, by an electrode. Now, if oxygen is introduced, a much 
higher potential may be read depending on the relative velocities 
of the reaction under consideration and of the attainment of 
equilibrium of the oxygen system at the metallic electrode. 
Suppose, however, no electrode is present when oxygen is ad- 
mitted. Provided there are present no catalysts for the “activa- 
tion” of oxygen, and no substances of this sort (schemes A, B 
or C) have been found present in strict anaerobes, the effect 
should be the same as if oxygen were not present; i.e., the latter 
gas is chemically “inert” in regard to the reaction under con- 
sideration. In other words, the true potential of the cellular 
environment is not disturbed by the admission of oxygen, but 
is apparently affected by the introduction of an electrode. 

Such considerations suggest that the latent oxidizing power 
of oxygen can not explain its inhibition of growth by obligate 
anaerobes unless it actually oxidizes the cellular protoplasm and 
as yet, there is little evidence for such an assumption. An 
alternative explanation is that oxygen forms some loose chemical 
complex with the anaerobic system of obligate anaerobes and 
thus removes it from activity. This phase of the problem is 
now under investigation. 

Our data may have some bearing on such problems as the 
nature of the inhibition of fermentation by dye systems as dis- 
cussed by Lipmann (1934) and Michaelis and Smythe (1935). 
In this connection we have obtained evidence that hydrogen 
peroxide may decrease the activity of certain enzymic systems 
and will consider this with some other aspects in a subsequent 
paper. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The lethal action of cyanides on certain bacteria reported 
as being due to the accumulation of peroxide is attributed to 
other causes. 

2. Cyanides permit anoxytrophic growth of Escherichia coU 
to proceed but prevent ox 3 ’trophic multiplication. 

3. Reversible oxidation-reduction systems of suitable potential 
completely arrest growth in the presence of oxj’’gen and of cyanide 
but have no marked action under anaerobic conditions. This 
effect is traced to the accumulation of peroxide under aerobic 
conditions. 

4. The anaerobic system of facultative anaerobes is shown to 
be fundamentally distinct from that of obligate anaerobes. 

5. The mechanism of obligate anaerobiosis has been dis- 
cussed and it is demonstrated that neither the peroxide theory 
of M’Leod and Gordon nor the reduction potential theorj' of 
Quastel and others is tenable. 
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It has been definitely established that organic nitrogenous 
bodies are rapidly decomposed in sea water by bacteria and that 
the nitrogen is liberated as ammonia. Waksman and Renn 
(1936) studied the oxidation of a series of amino acids in sea 
water using oxygen consumption as a measure of their destruc- 
tion and found that, after making allowance for the basic sea 
water oxidation, the oxygen consumed in 5 days ranged from 
50 per cent of the theoretical requirement for complete oxidation 
in the case of asparagine to 75 per cent in the case of glutamic 
acid. Measurements made at the same time showed that the 
increase in bacterial numbers ran parallel to the extent of the 
oxidation of the various amino compounds. In another experi- 
ment (Waksman, Carey, and Reuszer, 1933), it was calculated 
that in 19 days 1 gram of air-dry zooplankton liberated 100.7 
mgm. carbon as CO 2 and 38.5 mgm. nitrogen as NII3; the C-N 
ratio in the plankton was 4.57, whereas the corresponding ratio 
of the two metabolic products was 2.62. These results pointed 
to a very rapid liberation of the nitrogen as ammonia, in the 
decomposition of nitrogen-rich plankton, such as copepod plank- 
ton, by bacteria. In a third experiment it was found (Waksman 
and Carey, 1935) that the addition of 50 copepods {Calanns 
finmarchicus) to 225 cc. sea water resulted in an increase in bac- 

’ Contribution No. 160 of the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution and 
Journal Series Paper of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, De- 
partment of Soil Microbiology. 
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terial numbers, in 24 hours, from 229,600 per cubic centimeter 
in the control water to 1 / ,450,000 per 1 cc. ; this was accompanied 
by an increase of 3.77 cc. in the consumption of o.xygen per liter 
of water in 48 hours. These amounts were comparable to the 
decomposition figures for 4 mgm. asparagine in an equal amount 
of sea water. 

The studies reported here examine in more detail the relation- 
ship between bacterial multiplication, oxygen consumption and 
nitrogen liberation, in the decomposition of nitrogenous material 
in sea water. Copepods were again used as representative of the 
nitrogen-rich marine zooplankton and asparagine as a t^qio of 
nitrogenous organic compound. 

The oxygen was determined by the Winkler metliod, the ni- 
trate by the reduced strychnine method, the phosphate bj’ the 
Atkins-Denigfe method, and the bacteria by plate and micro- 
scopic methods. The ammonia was determined in the first 
experiment by the method of Krogh and in tire other tivo experi- 
ments by Nessler’s method. 

In the first experiment (table 1) different numbers of fresh 
Calanus finmarchicus were added to a series of oxygen bottlc.s 
containing freshly-taken sea water. The bottles were incubated, 
under water, in the dark and at room temperature, for a period 
of five days. Control bottles gave the decomposition figures 
for the basic metabolism of the sea water and of the sea water 
plus glucose, since the oxidation of glucose has been found to he 
a useful measure of the readily available nitrogen in sea water 
(Waksman and Carey, 1935). Other control bottles showed the 
decomposition figures for the sea water plus a nitrate source of 
nitrogen, with and without the addition of glucose as an c.xtra 
source of carbon. According to this experiment, Calanus fin- 
marcMcus contains material readily decomposable by bacteria: 
a fact which wms measured directly by determining the liberation 
of ammonia and pho.sphate and the consumption of oxygen, and 
indirectly by noting the increased ox 3 ’'gen con.sumption in those 

bottles which contained gluco.se. 

From re.sults presented in table 1, it is apparent that dilTercnt 
amounts of copepod material apparently liberate nitrogen and 
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TABLE 1 


Decomposition of Calanus finmarchicus by bacteria 


NATCHB or MATEHIAI, 


ANALTTICAl DATA 


Calanus 
per bottle* 

Glucose 

1 

1 

Nitrate 

nitrogen 

Oxygon consumed , 

Bacteria 
in 1 cc. 

B 




2 days 

5 days 

2 daj's 

5 days 

5 days 

2 days 


mgm, per 
liter 

mgtn. per 
liter 

cc. per liter 

cc, per liter 

1 

thousands 

' mgtn. per 
liter 

mgm. per 
liter 

mgm. per 
liter 

0 

0.0 

0.0 


0.64 

151 

0.02 

0.045 

o.oit 

0 

0.0 

0.07 

m 


180 

1 


0.08 

2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.66 

1.08 

285 

0.08 

0.06 


5 

0.0 

0.0 

1.08 

2.16 

930 

0.18 

0.10 


15 

0.0 

0.0 

2.01 

3.78 

1,950 

0.31 

0.15 


0 

mSm 

0.0 

0.69 

1.32 

125 



0.01 

0 

MM 

0.07 

2.34 

3.30 

605 



O.OIJ 

2 


0.0 

2.43 

2.82 

1,100 




5 


0.0 

2.49 

3.64 


0.09 



IS 


0.0 

4.32 

4.98t 

950 

0.22 

1 

1 


* 4.5 bottles to the liter, 
t Oxygen completely used up. 
t The same amounts found after 5 days. 


phosphorus in the same ratio as the parallel figures show : for 2 
copepods per bottle the ratio was, 


N 0.08-0.02 

PO 4 ~ 0.06 - 0.045 ~ ■ ■ 

for 5 copepods, 

N 0.18-0.02 

PO 4 ~ 0.10 - 0.045 " ■ ■ 

for 15 copepods, 

N 0.31-0.02 

PO 4 “ 0.15 - 0.045 


Orr (1933-34) has shown that it takes 3.5 to 10 grown Calanus 
finmarchicus to give 1 mgm. of dry material, and that the pro- 
tein content of these copepods varies from 40 to 70 per cent for 
the males and for the females might be as much as 75 per cent. 
Assuming that a single copepod weighs 0.1 to 0.2 mgm. and that 
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its cell substance contains 10 per cent nitrogen, one animal would 
contain 0.01 to 0.02 mgm. of nitrogen; nine copepods per liter 
of water, = on this assumption, would have contained 0.09 to O.IS 
mgm. of nitrogen. The amounts of ammonia liberated in the 
above experiment are in accord with this theoretical nitrogen 
calculation; namety, 0.06 mgm. nitrogen was liberated as anj- 
monia for an equivalent of nine copepods per liter (2 per bottle), 
0.16 mgm. for two and a half times this number, and 0.29 mgm. 
for the largest quantity of copepod material, after subtracting 
the control. The corresponding amounts of oxygen consumed 
were, after allowing for the water control, 0.54, 1.62 and 3.2-1. 
In other words, both ammonia liberation and oxygen consump- 
tion were parallel to the number of copepods added to the bottles. 

When glucose was added to the bottles, there was an increase 
in oxygen consumption of 1.50 cc. in the presence of 2 copcpoch, 
2.32 cc. in the case of 5 copepods, and a larger amount with the 
highest number of copepods, T^Tien, in place of copepods, ni- 
trate was added to the water containing glucose, at the rate of 
0.07 mgm, nitrogen per liter, the increase in oxygen consumption 
was about the same as with 5 copepods. In other words, the 
bacteria consumed, for the oxidation of 6 mgm. glucose, 0,07 
mgm. nitrogen as nitrate, which was transformed into bacterial 
protein. It is of special interest to note that when 5 mgm. of 
glucose were added to the water containing 5 copepods, the re- 
duction in the amount of nitrogen liberated as ammonia wa.s 
0.09 mgm. per liter. 

In another experiment it was found that the consumption of 
phosphorus by bacteria, using 5 mgm. of glucose, was equivalent 
to 0.06 mgm. phosphate. In other wmrds, in the decomposition 
of glucose, the bacteria consumed 0.06 mgm. phosphate for the 
sjmthesis of their cell substance. The fact that the consumption 
of nitrogen, in the decomposition of 5 mgm. glucose, was 0.09 
mgm. indicates that the ratio between nitrogen and phosphate 
requirements for bacterial metabolism in the sea is 1.5:1. Since 
the bacteria multiplied most rapidly under the conditions where 

s Since each bottle contains 220 to 225 cc. water, 2 copepods per bottle will 
be equivalent to 9 per liter of water. 
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oxygen consumption was greatest, and since the rate of multi- 
plication and oxygen consumption was high where copepods were 
added, it seems beyond question that the bacteria can play an 
important part in the decomposition of animal plankton under 
natural conditions. 

In two later experiments the decomposition of asparagine was 
studied in greater detail. In one of these experiments (table 2), 
oxygen consumption and bacterial multiplication in fresh sea 
water were compared with oxygen consumption and bacterial 
multiplication in the same water plus 5 mgm. a^aragine per 
liter. A series of oxygen bottles was fiUed with each type of 
water; they were incubated in the dark and at room temperature 


TABLE 2 

Decomposition of asparagine by bacteria in fresh sea water 



SEA TTATER 

SEA WATER + ASPARAGINE, 5 MOM. PER LITER 

PERIOD OF 
INCUBATION 

Oxygen 

consumed 

Bacteria in 
1 cc. 

Microscopic 1 
counts per 
field 

Oxj'gen 

consumed 

1 

Bacteria in 

1 cc. 

Microscopic 
coimts per 
field 

NH.- N 

days 

cc, per liter 

1 

thotisands i 


ec. per liter 

thousands 


mem. per 
liter 

1 

0.46 

656.0 

54 

1.31 

3,340.0 

125 


2 

0.75 

457.0 

52 

2.13 

2,465.0 

100 



1.19 

msSM 

30 I 

2.84 

53.5 

49 


6 

1.33 




30.5 


0.70 

10 

1.28 

5.4 

i 

1 

3.43 

9.0 


0.60 


under water, and, at frequent intervals, several bottles were 
removed for the determination of bacteria by the plate method 
and for chemical analysis. In both the control and the aspara- 
gine-enriched water, the gi'eatest bacterial population was found 
in the one and two day incubation periods, and the rate of oxygen 
consumption was highest during the first four days of incubation. 
The asparagine-emiched water, at its peak, contained approxi- 
mately five times as many bacteria per cubic centimeter and con- 
sumed, in four days, over twice as much oxygen. The high degree 
of oxygen consumption and bacterial multiplication indicate 
that the decomposition of practically all the asparagine used oc- 
curred in four days. The ammonia liberated was 60 to 70 per 
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cent of the total nitrogen added in the fonii of asparagine. TIjd 
excess oxygen consumption was 2.15 cc. in ten days. The theo- 
retical amount of oxygen required to oxidize 5 mgm. of aspara- 
gine, with the liberation of nitrogen as ammonia, is 2.50 cc.; 
hence, only 86 per cent of the theoretical amount of o.xygen iva'i 
utilized in the oxidation of the asparagine; tlie rest of it pre- 
sumably being consumed by the bacteria in 10 days for the syn- 
thesis of their cell substance. 


TABLE 3 



CONTROL SEA WATER j 
1 

INCUBA- 

TION 

•§ 

sJ 

55 

1 

a 


Is 

<58 


f 8 


s 

«'* 

dfoyj 

cc. per 
liter 

mgm, 

per 

liter 

eande 

1 1 




2 

0.16 

1 0.01 


3 


1 

; 

4 

0.33 

0.01 


G 

I 0.59 

' 0.04 

27.3 

9 





GEA ^'aTEH “f 5 MOM, 
AfirAIlAQINE PBn UTKItj 


CC. pcr\ 
liter 

0.78 

1.58; 

2,09 

2.34j 

2.34| 

2.S81 


0.50| 

O.C5| 

0.72 

1.00 

0.90 


la 

(S'* 


520.0 

12,515.0 

I 

40 .5j 
13.4 
6.6 


BEA wateh + 10 noil. 
ABEAnAaiNE TEE LirEB] 


w « 


cc. per, 
tfter 

0.42 

2.97j 

3.30 

3.00 

3.89 

4.19 


e; 

a 


mom. 

per 

tiler 

0.13, 

0.85i 

1.201 

1.40| 

1.401 


15 


MousontijJ 


410.0; 


SEA WATCK -f 20 UQU 
ASPAnAOWC rrn tma 


cl 


cc, perl 
ttter 


0.33 


2,900.014 .65*! 
30 

234.010. 50 
33.77.37 
9.48.80 


« 

•c 

ft 

(S** 


eafi/e 


rn$m. 

O.OC'435.0 
1.10 905 .Of 
1.70 

2.25CS3.0 
2.75 00.5 
3.60 23.0 


* Water transferred from oxygen bottles to clean, glass-stoppered bottle, 
shaken to resaturate with oxygen and returned to original bottles, 
t Low oxygen tension unfavorable to aerobic bacteria. 


Considerable oxygen is consumed by the bacteria in fredi 
sea water acting upon its organic matter, hence the water was 
allowed to reach a certain stability by holding it in tlie labora- 
tory. A quantity of the fresh sea water wa.s filtered through a 
No. 20 silk net and allow*ed to remain in an 18-hter glass bottle 
in the laboratory for 9 days. The water was then thoroughly 
aerated, in order to resaturate it with oxj^gen. This ‘‘cultured 
water was divided into four lots, one of w'hich rvas left unchanged, 
while to the other three lots rvere added respectively 0 , 10 and 
20 mgm. portions of asparagine per liter. The four lot.s were dv* 
tributed in 225 cc, oxygen bottles and incubated under water, 
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in the dark. Analyses were made at definite intervals, using 
duplicate or triplicate bottles. 

The results, presented in table 3, point to the fact that aspara- 
gine is completely decomposed in sea water in 6 to 9 days, since 
in that time all the nitrogen in the asparagine became liberated 
as ammonia. There was also a rapid drop in bacterial numbers. 
Microscopic examination (table 4) revealed the fact that, after 
9 days, most of the bacteria had disappeared leaving a mass of 
d6bris in which various protozoa abounded. Oxygen consump- 
tion slowed down considerably after 6 days, especially with the 
lower concentration of asparagine. 


TABLE 4 

Microscopic population of bacteria in sea water enriched with asparagine {table S) 
Number of cells per field 


INCUBATION 

CONTROL TVATEB 



20 uau. ASPARAGINB 
PER LITER 

dayi 

1 

i 

12 

1 

34 

1 

39 

69 

2 

48 

124 

96 

79 

3 


28 

43 

44 

4 

10* 

26 

102 

153 

6 

9 

41 

40 

82 

9 


4 

19 

Dfibris 


* One slide only, the other had very few bacteria. 


The 20-mgm. amount of asparagine was at first oxidized 
slowly, but later was rapidly attacked by the bacteria so that, 
within 48 hours, the oxygen content in the water was reduced to 
a minimum. This produced an abnormal state for bacterial 
development, as could be demonstrated by the fact that the 
microscopic examination of the slides revealed the bacterial 
cells in a much swollen condition, resembling involution forms. 
The water in the remaining bottles containing the highest amount 
of asparagine was carefully transferred to clean glass-stoppered 
bottles ; these were well shaken in order to resaturate the water 
with oxygen ; the water was then transferred back to the original 
oxygen bottles, 3 to 4 drops of cultured water being used to close 
the glass seal. For a six-day period, 5 mgm. of asparagine in- 
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creased the consumption of oxj’-gen 1.75 cc. per liter; 10 mgni. of 
asparagine increased the consumption 3.30 cc. per liter, and 20 
mgm. of asparagine 6.78 cc. per liter. The consumption of 0. 
thus increased in exact proportion R-ith the increase in aspnm- 
gine. These results point to the fact that about 70 per cent of 
the theoretical requirement of oxj’-gen for the complete oxidation 
of the asparagine was consumed by the bacteria in G clays. The 
residual carbon was probably stored in the bacterial cell substanrc, 
in a manner similar to bacterial synthesis with glucose as a source 
of energy. The later oxygen consumption took place at the ex- 
pense of these synthesized bacterial cells, which were rapidly 
disintegrated either by processes of autolysis or through con- 
sumption by protozoa. 

In order to demonstrate microscopically the changes in the 
bacterial population in sea water and in water enriched with 
asparagine in the above experiments, two clean glass slides were 
placed in the oxygen bottles and examined microscopically, 
whenever the bottles were removed for analysis. The slidc.s 
were air-dried, fixed 3 to 4 times in a flame, and stained for one 
minute in Hucker’s crystal violet. The counts were made with 
an oil immersion lens. The fields measured 0.0082 square 
millimeter. All the bacteria were counted in five fields per .riide 
and the averages for 10 fields (or 2 slides) reported. 

The results obtained in the first experiment (table 2) show that 
plate and microscopic methods for the determination of bacteria 
present a similar picture; in both cases marked reductions in 
numbers were observed at 4 days incubation. "fMiile the plate 
method showed at that time a sudden dying off of the bacteria, 
the microscopic method, which does not distinguish between 
living and dead cells, did not show as rapid a reduction. How- 
ever, after 6 daj's, the slides were covered with d6bris and tiic 
bacteria could no longer be counted. 

Similar results were obtained in the second e.xpcriment (table 
4) . After a rapid rise, the numbers of bacteria rapidly decreased, 
so that after 9 days incubation, the cells could no longer be dis- 
tinguished. 

These results confirm those previously pre.scnted (\\aksman 
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and Hotchkiss, 1936) in showing that after a certain period the 
bacterial population in sea water will rapidly drop off in num- 
bers. No matter how high the numbers become and no matter 
how the increase is brought about, it is soon followed by a rapid 
drop, due to autolytic processes and acti\dties of the animal 
population. 


SUMMARY 

1. Copepods were rapidly decomposed in sea water by bacteria; 
this was accompanied by active bacterial multiplication, ox 3 '^gen 
consumption, liberation of nitrogen as ammonia and phosphate 
regeneration. 

2. Nitrogen liberation by bacteria in sea water, as measured by 
increased consumption of oxj''gen as a result of addition of glucose, 
gave equivalent values when measured directly as ammonia. 

3. Seventy per cent of the theoretical amount of oxygen re- 
quired to oxidize asparagine completely was consumed by the 
bacteria in 6 days, during the decomposition of the asparagine 
in sea water, and over 80 per cent in 10 days. 

4. The bacterial maximum in incubated sea water or in water 
receiving asparagine was attained in 2 days, as determined by the 
plate method, and in 2 to 4 days, as determined by the micro- 
scope. This corresponded to the time of the maximum rate of 
asparagine decomposition. 

5. The rise in bacterial numbers was followed by a sudden 
drop, after the nutrients added to the water had been exhausted. 
The drop was demonstrated by the plate method at an earlier 
incubation period than by the microscope. 

The authors are indebted to Dr. C. E. Renn for making the 
ammonia determinations reported in table 1. 
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In connection with another investigation concerned with 
strain variations (Hildebrand ms.) some growth rate studies were 
made of several isolates of the fire-blight organism, Erwinia 
amylovora. For purposes of comparison similar studies were 
also made of a number of Phytomonas species and, because of the 
paucity of such data in phytopathological literature, it was 
thought worthwhile to report briefly the results. 

In these studies the period of lag, or the latent period through 
which a freshly inoculated bacterial culture passes before enter- 
ing its period of rapid growth, was largely eliminated by making 
from one to three transfers of the test bacteria at daily intervals 
before starting the experiment. 

For the actual measurement, 1 cc. of a 1 :10,000 dilution of these 
young cultures was transferred to 100 cc. of nutrient broth 
(pH = 6.6). Nutrient agar (pH = 6.6) was largety used for the 
plate counts. In a few instances, indicated later, special media in 
liquid and solid form were employed (nutrient-glucose, potato- 
glucose, and potato-maimitol containing 0.5 per cent glucose or 
mannitol). 

Tests were made of 14 different isolates of the fire-blight or- 
ganism. The culture numbers are abbre^'iations of the states 
or countries serving as sources. For example, the symbol NZ7 
represents the seventh of a series of cultures obtained from New 
Zealand and NZ7d represents a culture which is the progeny of 
the fourth or “d” single cell isolated from the above culture. 

* The writer is indebted to the Department of Bacteriolog}' and Dairy Industry 
for kindly advice and the use of their facilities and to Messrs. P. A. Smith and 
R. F. Brooks for assistance in making these studies. 
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Tests were also made of 11 Phj'tomonas species including 
P. apii, P. fascians, P. flaccumfacicns, P. michigancnse, P. 
phascoU, P. pruni, P. rhizogcncs, P. syringac, P. hwicfaciens, P. 
7/Pformica, and an unnamed species causing cane gall of black 
raspberrj'. 

Plate counts were made at three-hour intervals for 15 hours, 
after which the usual intervals were 24, 30, 36, 4S, CO and 72 
hours. These platings covered the first three of the four phasc.s 
of growth. The logarithmic growth phase is indicated in table 1 
for the different bacterial species employed in this investigation. 
The plates were counted after 48 hours. 

The generation times were determined graphically, using (lie 
“growth-rate protractor” of Palm and Mason (1935). 

From the data given in table 1 it is seen that generation limes 
ranged from 55 to 155 minutes for the 25 cultures studied. Con- 
siderable variation may be observed within a single species since 
for Erwinia amylovora, involving 14 different isolates, the range 
was from 71 to 94 minutes, with an average of 82. 0 minutes. The 
maximal deviations are —13.4 per cent and -|-14.6 per rent.’ 
The greatest difference, of 23 minutes between strains of widely 
different origin, is not much greater than that of 17 minutes be- 
tween “parent” Ont. 3 and “progeny” Ont. 3b. witli respectively 
71 and 88 minutes. The average deviation between parent aiul 
progenj' isolates of the several strains was — 1 ±2.8 minutes. 

Despite the preliminary transfers, culture N. Y. 8 was not out 
of its lag phase because 12 hours were required before its logarith- 
mic phase was reached. 

Of the 11 Plujlomonas species studied, only one, P. vliformica, 
had a generation time under one hour (55 to 59 minutes) and 
P. syringac which is considered by some to be the same species 
as the above comes next with 73 minutes. P. apii, P. Jlaccttm- 
faciens, and P. tumcfaciens have practically identical generation 
times ranging from 78 to 85 minutes which represents roughly 
the mean for Erwinia amylovora. Four species — P. phascoli, 
P. pntni, P. michiganense, and P. rhizogcncs — ha%'e generation 

■ I'or t!;p IS minut'' j-encratinn time of nndcrium coli this perrentape would 
correspo-Ki to a fluctuation of ±2 minutes. 
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TABLE 1 


Maximum growth rates of some plant-pathogenic species of bacteria including 
several strains of Ervrinia amylovora and members of the genus Phylomonas 

at S0°C. 


BPSCIE3 

CtrLTUBB 

NUUDER 

QGNER* 

ATION 

TIME 

CTILTUBB 

NUMBER 

aBN£R« 

ATION 

TIME 

PEVIA- 

noN* 

PERIOD 

MEDIA 

(broth) 



minutes 


minutes 

^5 ^^2 

hours 



Cal 1 

86 

Cal Ic 

79 

-7 

3-30 

Nutrient 


NY 3 

79 

NY 3a 

83 

+4 

6-24 

Nutrient 


NY 8 

94 

NY 8b 

82 

-12 

6-24t 

Nutrient 


NY 10 


NY 10a 

94 


3-16 

Nutrient 


NZ 7 

78 

NZ 7d 

74 

-4 

3-18 

Nutrient 

E. amylovora 

Ont 3 

71 

Ont 3b 

88 

+17 

3-15 

Nutrient 


Va 3 

78 

Va 3a 

77 

-1 

3-15 

Nutrient 




Va 3a 

72t 

-6 

3-15 

Nutrient 




Va 3o 

80 

+2 

3-15 

Nutrient 




Va 3c 

82t 

+4 

3-15 

Nutrient 




Va 3a 

90 


3-15 

Nutrient- 








glucose 

P. uti formica 

B 

S5 




6-15 

Nutrient 

P. utiformica 

H 

69 




6-15 

Nutrient 

P. syringae 


73 




6-15 

Nutrient 

P. tumefaciens 


78 




6-15 

Nutrient 

P. apii 


80 




10-24 

Nutrient 

P. Jlaccumfaciens 


80 




12-24 

Nutrient 

P. fascians 


88 




12-24 

Nutrient 

P. michiganense 


115 




12-36 

Nutrient 

P. rhizogenes 


121 




12-36 

Nutrient 

P. pruni 


126 




10-24 

Nutrient 

P. phaseoli 


134 




10-24 

Nutrient 

Cane gall 


165 




10-24 

Nutrient 

P. utiformica 

H 

78 




6-15 

Nutrient- 








glucose 

P. tumefaciens 


85 




6-15 

Potato- 








manni- 








tol 

P. rhizogenes 


112 




12-36 

Potato- 








manni- 








tol 

P. pruni 


122 




10-24 

Potato- 








glucose 


* The average deviation was found to be —1 ±2.8 minutes, 
t Generation time one year later. 

t The logarithmic growth period of NY 8 was 12 to 36 hours which is consider- 
ably slower than NY 8a or the other E. amylovora isolates. 
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times in the neighborhood of two hours. The cane-gall organism 
has the slowest rate of reproduction, of slightly over two and onc- 
half hours. 

TheefTect of adding sugar to the media was demonstrated for 
two species, Erwinia amyhvora (Va. 3a) and P. ntifomica. In 
both instances the generation times were increased, respectively, 
from 77 to 90 and from 59 to 78 minutes. These results arc not 
in agreement with those of Mason (1935) who obtained an op- 
posite effect. With cultures grown in broth and glucose brotli, 
he obtained generation times of 150 and 138 minutes for P, 
phascoH, 98 and 78 minutes for P. carripcstris and 57 and 42 
minutes for Erwinia carofovora. The reasons for these differ- 
ences are not readily apparent although it is possible that cer- 
tain species will react differentlj- than others to additions of sugar 
to media. 

From the standpoint of special media potato-giucoso (com- 
posed of potato extract and the sugar) proved more favorable 
than nutrient medium for P. priini, and potato-mannitol proved 
more favorable than nutrient medium for P. rhizogcncs, the de- 
creases in generation times being respectively 4 and 9 minute.'*, 
but in the case of P. tiimefacicn^ potato-mannitol had the oppo- 
site effect in causing the generation time to increase by 7 minutes. 
Based on the experiments with Ertvinia amylovora these differ- 
ences may be within ex-perimental error. 

The loss of pathogenicity in E. atmjlovora seemed to have an 
effect on generation time. The generation times of Va 3a and 
Va 3c were measured both in 193G and 1937. In 1930 the Va 
3a culture in contrast to tlie highly pathogenic Va 3c culture had 
almost lost its virulence, being incapable of producing more than 
a slight necrosis in green pear fniits. By. 1937 it had become 
complete!}' non-pathogenic whereas the Va 3c culture remained 
about the same as before. During this period of one yc.ar thf* 
generation time of the Va 3a culture was shortened and tiiat of 
the Va 3c culture slightly lengthened. Virile the .significance 
of this observation is not certain in this instance, lo.=3 of patho- 
genicity may be correlated with a decrca.'*e in generation time. 
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DISCUSSION 

Since the chief purpose of this study was to determine relative 
rates of growth rather than exact maxima, no special claims are 
made for these data as representing maximum possible rates of 
growth. Moreover, the incubation temperature was arbitrarily 
set at 30°C. which is above the optima found in literature for some 
of these species. The precise determination of the optimal tem- 
peratures for the growth rates remains for future work. How- 
ever, 30° is near the optimal temperature, and a change of a few 
degrees will not make much difference in the growth rate at this 
point. Doubtless, special media might have promoted faster 
growth and evidence for this is given in table 1. 

The outstanding result of this investigation is that the plant- 
pathogenic species of the two main groups studied are unusually 
slow-growing bacteria. Mason listed 61 species of which 12 (or 
23 per cent) required more than 45 minutes for a cell division. 
Of these, 7 (or 14 per cent) were plant pathogens. To this list, 
1 Erwinia and 11 Phytomonas are added in this paper aU of which 
are slow-growing. This gives a total of 2 Erwinia and 18 Phy- 
tomonas species all of which have a remarkably slow reproduction 
rate, from 0.75 to 2.5 hours, while of the non-plant-pathogenic 
bacteria listed by Mason, 88 per cent can divide in less than 45 
minutes. 

The genus Phytomonas is doubtless very closely related to 
Pseudomonas which has a generation time of about 30 minutes, 
being slower than the average of aU bacteria. The relation of 
Erwinia is less certain. 


SUMMABT 

The growth rate of 7 strains of Erwinia amylovora has been 
determined in nutrient broth. The generation time varied 
between 71 and 94 minutes, with an average of 82 minutes. The 
deviation between the original strain and single-cell isolates 
amounted to 17 minutes in the extreme. The average deviation 
between parent and progeny isolates was —1 ±2.8 minutes.® 

’ That is, one-half of such comparisons will differ less than 6.2 minutes, and 
one-half mor.e than 6.2 minutes. 
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The species is definitely more slow-growing than Encinia coro- 
iovora. 

Eleven species of P}nj(omo)ws grown in nutrient broth showed 
generation times ranging from 55 to 155 minutes. Considering 
the computation of variability (or Erwinia ainylovora it seems tlmt 
at least two groups can be distinguished, one requiring between 
1.0 and 1.5 hours, and the other between 2 and 2.5 hours. 

Wliile the use of glucose and of special media apparently h.ad 
some effeet on generation time of certain species it is possible 
that the observed differences are not significant and may be 
open to another interpretation. 
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Isolation of the virus of poliomyelitis from the nasopharynx 
of patients with this disease is not readily accomphshed. Most 
attempts result in failure although it is stUl a question whether 
the frequency of these failures is due to the rarity of the virus 
in this site, or to unsatisfactory technique. Consequently, in an 
effort to improve the technique of testing nasopharyngeal wash- 
ings for this purpose, these experiments have been undertaken. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The experiments consist in the addition of poliomyelitis virus 
to normal nasopharyngeal washings and the subsequent titration 
of the minimal infective dose of virus in this medium in uncon- 
centrated samples, and in samples concentrated by freezing and 
drying through the agency of the Flosdorf-Mudd apparatus 
(1935). This particular method was chosen because it seemed 
to be the most adequate for dealing with virus in fluid containing 
bacteria, where it is important that bacterial growth be in- 
hibited during the concentrating process. Furthermore, the 
principle involved has a successful precedent in the experiments 
of Kramer and his associates (1936) whose work indicates that 
pohomyehtis virus which has been treated with ether, frozen 
and partially desiccated, will survive this process, although it was 

* The expenses of this study have been defrayed by a grant from the Presi- 
dent’s Birthday Ball Commission for Infantile Paralysis Research. 
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not evident from their work whether the vims was actuallv 
concentrated or not. 

Other methods of concentrating the virus of poliomyelitis, of 
which a number have been described, might have been ehosen 
but nearly all of them have been used in media other than naso- 
pharyngeal washings. We have few data as to whether or not 
they would be effectiv’e for the purpose indicated in this study. 

Selection of virus. A strain of fairly low intracerebral virulcnre 
was purposel}’- chosen for this work. Ivnown as the Wfd. strain, 
it had been isolated from a fatal case in the California epidemic 
of 1934. In the present experiments it was used in its 13th, 
14th, and 15th monkej’’ passages where its intracerebral action 
was fairly similar to that observ’cd in earlier passages, which 
has been described (Trask, Paul el ah, 1937). An intracerebral 
dose of 0.5 cc. of a 1 per cent suspension usually produced exper- 
imental poliomyelitis after an incubation period of five to eight 
days. The disease was definite, though seldom fatal to the 
monkey. 

In preparing the vdrus suspensions, glycerinizcd samples of 
brain and cord from one to three monkeys were used. Small 
pieces from the midbrain, medulla and various levels of the .spinal 
cord were always included. This material was ground with 
sterile sand in sterile distilled water to make a 20 per cent sus- 
pension. This was centrifuged for 3 minutes at low speed and 
equal volumes of the supernatant fluid and nasopharjmgcal 
washings were mixed to make a 10 per cent .suspension. 

Nasopharyngeal ivashings. These were obtained from two nor- 
mal children (aged 4 and 5 years) using 100 cc. of .sterile fiislillcd 
water as the irrigating medium. The child was made to gargle 
a portion of this water and some of it was also washed tliroiigh 
the nasopharynx from a .sjwingc inserted into one of tlic narcs. 
The usual amount of washings collected for each c.xpcriment 
was about 75 cc. The material thus obtained was generally 
quite turbid from the presence of mucopunilent material. 

Removal of bacteria. Before inoculating this material into the 
brain of a monkey it is ncce.^sary to remove (or reduce the number 
of) bacteria, if a bacterial infection is to be avoided. In prcv'ioiH 
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clinical work we have used the addition of phenol (Paul and 
Trask, 1932; Paul, Trask and Webster, 1935) or ether (Paul 
and Trask, 1932) and we have also filtered the washings (Paul, 
Trask and Webster, 1935) for this purpose. At first, phenol 
and ether were both employed in these experiments but the 
latter eventually proved to be the bactericidal agent of choice. 
One of its main advantages is that owing to its volatility, ether 
can be readily removed from the washings after its bactericidal 
action has taken effect. 

An estimate of the effectiveness of ether as a bactericidal 
agent when added to nasophar 3 mgeal washings can be made from 


TABLE 1 

Bactericidal effect of ether upon nasopharyngeal washings 



CONCENTBATION OP ETBER 

2 per 
cent 

6 per 
cent 

8 per 
cent 

10 per 
cent 

12 per 
cent 

Before addition of ether 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

++++ 

-t'4-++ 

After exposure to ether for; 






10 minutes 

++++ 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

0 

30 minutes 

+++ 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

0 

1 hour 

++ 

++ 


0 

0 

4 hours 

4" 

4" 

+ 

0 

0 


++++ indicates heavy growth of one loopful, plated on blood agar; + indi- 
cates 1 to 10 colonies; 0 indicates no growth. 


table 1. The figures represent the average of ten experiments 
performed upon nasopharyngeal washings obtained from both 
adults and children. 

Procedure. Shortly after the washings had been collected, a 
measured amount was placed in a rubber-stoppered Erlenmeyer 
flask; 10 per cent anesthetic ether was added and the mixture 
was well shaken. It was then allowed to stand at room tempera- 
ture for 40 minutes. Dilutions of virus were then made up in 
samples of these washings. Starting with a 10 per cent suspen- 
sion of virus (as the “undiluted” sample) further dilutions were 
carried to lO"® or 10"^ Thus 1 per cent equalled a dilution of 
10“^; 0.1 per cent equalled 10“=', etc. These dilutions were made 
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up in volumes of 10 to 12 cc. and, from each of them, 0.5 cc. w.ns 
inoculated intracerebrally into one monkey. Thu.';, in each 
experiment a titration in tenfold dilutions was run on tlic uncou- 
centrated samples to define roughly the minimal infective dose. 

Concentrating process. The technique was modified slightly 
during the course of this stud}' (see table 2) but the procedure 
given below represents that which was eventually adopted and 
was used in most of the experiments. 

In the first experiments the vims suspensions were frozen and 
dried without the addition of any “protective” substance, hut 
later, normal monkey semm was added. Measured amount.s 
(usually 9.4 cc.) of each of the virus dilutions in nasopharyngeal 
washings were first placed in 25 cc. tubes suitable for use with the 
Flosdorf-Mudd apparatus, and to each of them O.G cc. of normal 
monkey serum was added, thus bringing the volume to 10 cc. 
The material was then frozen in a bath containing dry-ice and 
methyl cellosolve for 30 minutes. The tubes were then attached 
to the apparatus, the vacuum pump was started and the evapo- 
rating process was allowed to proceed for a period of from four to 
she hours or until the volume of frozen material in each tube 
appeared to be not more or not much less than about 0.5 or O.G 
cc.= The tubes were then detached and placed in warm water 
to determine whether the residual material (when melted) had 
reached the correct volume. (In some instances it was nccc.^.-^an.' 
to refreeze some of the samples and continue the evaporation if 
the volume had not been sufficiently reduced.) With the vol- 
ume of the concentrate at about 0.5 cc. in each tube, measured 
amounts of sterile distilled water were added cautiously to c.'ich 
container, sufficient to bring the volume of the concentrate uj) 
to exactly 1.0 cc. Dried or stick}' material was brought into 
solution by rubbing the sides of the tube with a sterile caj)illary 
pipette. Eventually each concentrate (with a volume of 1.0 ee.) 
represented a tenfold concentration in volume from the ante- 
cedent sample, llie scries of tubes containing the concentrate-’ 

* I am indebted to Dr. Ilenrj' W. Sclicrp of tlse Ctiildren’K Hospital of I’l-ila- 
delphia for emphasis upon the fact that the suspcn.'iioiis bfinp conn-ntrated Bhoii.'. 
not be evaporated to drjmess. 
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TABLE 2 

Comparative virulence titrations in concentrated and unconcentrated 
nasopharyngeal washings 


H 

la 

gS 

u 

DATE 

DBQUEE or EVAPOnATlON 

BACTEniCIDAL 

AGENT 

'‘undiluted" 

10 PER CENT 

DILUTIONS or 10 PER 
CENT “VTHUS 



io-« 

10 -* 

1 

12/10/36 

Unconcentrated 

0.5% phenol 

0 

n 






Evap. to drjmess; cone. lOX 

0.5% phenol 


H 

— 



2 

1/ 7/37 

Unconcentrated 

0.5% phenol 

4 

5 

6 





Evap. almost to dryness; cone. 

0.5% phenol 


8 

11 





10 X 







3 

2/ 2/37 

Unconcentrated 

0.5% phenol 


— 

— 

— 

— 



Evap. almost to dryness with 

0.5% phenol 



- 

- 

- 



normal monkey serum; cone. 









lOX 









Evap. almost to dryness with 

10% ether 



~ 

- 

- 



normal monkey serum; cone. 









lOX 







4 

3/ 1/37 

Unconcentrated 

0.5% phenol 

10 

10 

-(a) 

-(a) 




Evap. as in exp. 3; cone. lOX 

0.5% phenol 


8 

11* 

— 




Evap. as in exp. 3; cone. lOX 

10% ether 


8 

— 

— 


6 

3/11/37 

Unconcentrated 

10% ether 


6 

— 





Evap. as in exp. 3; cone. lOX 

10% ether 


13 

5* 

12t 


6 

4/11/37 

Unconcentrated 

10% ether 




— 

— 

— 



Evap. as in exp. 3; cone. 5-lOX 

10% ether 


16 






Evap. as in exp. 3; cone. 20- 

10% ether 



17 

— 




40X 









Evap. as in exp. 3; cone. 12- 

10% ether 





— 



60 X 







7 

6/29/37 

Unconcentrated 

10% ether 

6 





— 





Evap. as in Exp. 3; cone. lOX 

10% ether 


7* 


— 

— 


6 = experimental poliomyelitis developed after incubation period of 6 days. 

— = no experimental poliomyelitis. 

Cone. lOX = theoretieal concentration of virus is ten times. 

0 = animal died of brain abscess during experiment. 

— (a) = animal survived for 28 days with brain abscess. 

* Indicates a monkey infected by a concentrate, originally lOX weaker than 
the M.i.D. 

t Indicates a monkey infected by a concentrate, originally lOOX weaker than 
the M.I.D. 
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were generally allowed to stand in the ice-box overnight in a 
stoppered container and on the following morning 0.5 oc. from 
each sample was injected intraccrebrally into one monkey. 
Cultures from these inocula made upon blood agar plates, were 
always sterile for bacterial growth. 

Monkey inoculations. These were done intraccrebrally under 
ether anesthesia, the same volume of inoculum (0.5 cc.) being 
used in almost all instances (exception experiment G— tabic 2). 
Daily temperature and exercise records were kept on all inocu- 
lated animals for a period of four weeks. The length of the 
incubation period was measured from the day of inoculation to 
the day of onset of a fever due to experimental poliomyelitis, 
Thirty-four monkeys were used in the entire scries of e.xpcriincnt.s. 
Several of the animals which survived without evidences of 
infection were inoculated more than once. 

Results. The experimental procedures arc given in table 2. 
Here it appears that in experiment 1, monkey scrum was not 
added to the dilutions to be concentrated and the evaporation 
was carried on practically to complete drjmcss, prior to the 
material being taken up in small amounts of sterile water. None 
of the monkeys inoculated with this concentrated material be- 
came ill, which was taken to indicate that not only was the virus 
not concentrated by this procedure but that it did not survive. 
In experiment 2, again normal monkey' serum was not. added but 
the concentrating process was not carried as far. The virus 
survived this process but the experiment docs not indirate 
whether it was concentrated or not.’ 

In the third ex'periment none of the inoculated animals came 
donm. The data are included in the table merely to show that 
the \-iability of this particular strain and sample of viru.s was not 
high and that it was likely to decrease after a few months in 
gly'cerol, a feature which, nccdlc.ss to say’, emphasizes the im- 
portance of doing a virulence titration witli each experiment. 

In the sixth experiment the attempt was made to increase the 

’ It i? worth mentioninp in thi"; connection tiiat v.-e lirivr rnn“i»!errfi v.'sri-.tio.oi 
in the length of the incubation period n.s a rough indic.ation of dosage. 
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infectivity of the concentrates still further by carrying the degree 
of concentration beyond that of ten times. 

In experiments 4, 5, 6, and 7, in which monkey serum had been 
added to the samples to be concentrated, and in which the process 
was not carried on to complete dryness, there are indications 
that the virus has been “concentrated” or at least rendered more 
infective by this process. Primarily, we have in these four 
experiments, five examples in which the monkey was infected 
by a concentrate in which the antecedent (unconcentrated) 
sample was not infective. Omitting experiment 6 (in which the 
degree of concentration is indefinite and, in which unfortunately 
none of the control monkeys came down) we find that three 
monkeys out of four were infected by concentrates derived from 
samples originally containing ten times less than the minimal 
infective dose. (See footnote, table 2.) And furthermore in 
these three experiments one monlcey out of five was infected by 
a concentrate which was derived from a sample originally con- 
taining 100 times less than the minimal infective dose. (See 
experiment 5, table 2.) In experiment 6 there may be a similar 
indication of enhancement of infectivity as an effect of the con- 
centrating procedures. It seems likely that the result in these 
last four experiments is more than that of chance. 

Clinical trials of method. The method just described has 
already been apphed in the field, on nasopharjmgeal washings 
from three patients from the same family in which a famihal 
epidemic of pohomyehtis was suspected. The virus was suc- 
cessfully isolated from concentrates obtained from two of these 
three patients. 


SUMMARY 

In an effort to improve the technique of isolating the virus 
of poliomyelitis from the nasopharynx in chnical cases of this 
disease, experiments are described in which the virus has been 
added to, and recovered from normal nasopharyngeal washings. 

Samples of these washings have been concentrated through the 
agency of freezing and drying in the presence of normal monkey 
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serum and this procedure has been shown to enhance the in- 
fecti\’it3’ of the virus-containing material. 
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Recent investigations concerning the mechanism of nitrogen 
fixation by Azotohacter have been concerned with kinetics (Burk, 
1934; Endres, 1934a; Lineweaver, Burk and Deming, 1934), 
essential elements for fixation as distinguished from growth 
(Burk, 1934; Burk and Horner, 1935b), chemical intermediates 
and products of fixation (Burk and Horner, 1935a and c; Endres, 
1934b and 1935; Roberg 1935; Winogradsky, 1932), and fixation 
in vitro (Bach, Yermolieva and Stepanian, 1934; Roberg, 1936). 
The present communication reports general physical character- 
istics of Azotohacter, and for comparison, of Rhizobium and Sac- 
charomyces obtained during direct examination of the enzymic 
mechanism of nitrogen fixation previously proposed on the basis 
of kinetic data (Lineweaver, 1938; Lineweaver, Burk and Dem- 
ing, 1934). The physical characteristics of the cells determined 
were the density, water content, and relation between dry 
weight, cell voliune, and cell number. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Azotohacter cells. A. vinelandii, A. chroococcum (Burk strain 
B8), and A. heijerinckii (Burk strain B6) were grown in large 
scale amounts using methods employed by members of this labo- 
ratory working with Dr. G. E. Hilbert. The bacteria were grown 
at 31°C. in pyrex bottles containing 17 liters of culture medium 
with 1 or 2 per cent sucrose. The bottles were inoculated with 
100 cc. of a 2- to 4-day heavy growth of Azotohacter. The cul- 

' These investigations were carried out in the Biochemical Nitrogen Fixation 
Section of the Fertilizer Research Division. 
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tures were aerated with air for 1 to 2 days and then with I;1 
oxj-gen-nitrogen mixture for 1 to 3 days more. The bacteria 
were harvested by centrifugation in a Sliarplcs supcr-ccntrifiige, 
the 17 liters of culture yielding from 40 to 90 grams wet weight 
of bacteria. 

For study, the centrifuged cells were re-'suspended in culture 
medium, generally containing 1 per cent sucrose, and consisting 
of the clear liquid obtained after the following mixture had been 
thoroughly shaken, allowed to stand, and settle: O.S gram of 
KsHPO^, 0.2 gram of KH;P 04 , 0.2 gram of NaCl, 0.2 gram of 
MgSOi-TH-O, 0.1 gram of CaSO^ -211:0, 1000 grams of II.O. 
Fe as iron humate, about 0.5 mgm. per liter, and Mo as NajiMoOi, 
about 0.1 mgm. per liter, were generally added when the suspen- 
sion was made. Heat-inactivated cells were preiJarcd by rapidly 
heating 3. suspension to 90°C., and, after 5 to 15 minutes, cooling 
rapidly to 25°C. 

Rhizohium mdiloti, alfalfa strain 131, University of Wisconsin, 
was grown by the same technique used for Azotohadcr and 
suspended in medium containing 0.2 per cent sucrose. 

Baker's yeast cells were obtained from Fleislunann’s Yeast 
Company in commercial starch-free, one pound cakes, and were 
suspended in medium or in distilled water. 

The per cent total solids bj' weight, was determined by weighing 
samples before and after drjdng to constant weight at 110°C. 
The error was estimated to be about ±0.15 weight per cent. 

The densities of the suspensions and centrifugates were deter- 
mined bj' weighing in a flask (11.23S cc. at 25°C.) that had a flat 
ground glass lip for sealing with a ground glass plate. Duplic.ate 
determinations generally agreed to within ±0.0004 gram per 
cubic centimeter. 

The cell volumes of the suspensions were determined as illustrated 
in figure 1 (cf. coll volume of blood, Peters and Van Slyke, 19.32, 
p. 73). The cell su.spensions, followed by bromobenzeno, wore 
drawn by suction into the lower opening of the tube. Tlic rubber 
seal, cut from rubber tubing, is adequate since the prcs-airc on the 
outside of the .=eal is greater than that on the inside due to the 
CaCl; solution. The s.amples were centrifuged repeatedly at 
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about 3500 r.p.m. and the per cent volumes read at intervals 
until they were found to be essentially constant; the total time 
required was of the order of 30 to 60 minutes. 

The dry weight was determined by drying once-washed centri- 
fuged cells to constant weight at 110°C, The error was estimated 
to be from ±3 to ±5 per cent. 

The count, made microscopically, was accurate to ±10 per cent. 



CALCULATIONS 

The water content and total solids by volume of the various 
liquids are given by the equations; 

Water content (grams per cc.) = Density X per cent water by 
weight 100 

Total solids (grains per cc.) = Density X per cent total solids by 
weight 100 

The density of the cells and the water content of the cells are given 
by the following equations: 

Dc = [Da — Db(.l — c.v.)]/c.v., and 

Water content of cells (grams per cc.) — Dc — Dry weight 
(grams per cc.) 4- c.v. 


JOUHKAL OF HACTBRIOLOQT, VOL. 35, NO. 5 
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where Dt, Da and Di. arc the densities of the cells, snsj)onvio:> 
and centrifugate respectively, and c.v. is the cell volume in cnliir 
centimeter per cubic centimeter of suspension. 

HESULTS AXI) DISCUSSIOX 

Although an appro.ximatcly constant relation between eel! 
volume and dry weight per cubic centimeter for any one orgntii-ni 
was observed (table 1), there was some slight variation, a.'- indi- 
cated in figure 2. TJiis may be attributed to a number of var\- 
ing factors, such as size of inoculum, rate of aeration, and dura- 
tion of growth, that arc always encountered when growing miero- 
organisms. The water contents for the cells, reported in fable 2, 
agree with data for various bacteria and yeasts obtained by olla r 
investigators upon drying centrifuged cells at 100 to llO'C. 
(Buchanan and Fulmer, 1028, p. 68), The water content of bac- 
teria generally lies between 75 and 85 per cent (Buchanan and 
Fulmer, 1928, table VI). The values found for A. tiuclanflii m' 
SO, 78 and 74, for A. chroococcum 85, for A. hcijcrinchii SO and for 
R. mcIUoli 08 per cent. The two values for the yeast, 70 and SO 
per cent, although slightl}' higher tlian the average value rci)orfcd 
in the literature, 7.3 per cent, fall well within the wide limits, 0'' 
.and 83 per cent. 

The densit}' and water content of one species of Azotohailn, 
A. vindandii, were observed to vary between comparatively 
narrow limits, 1.087 to I.IOG, and 74 to 80 per cent. The other 
two .species ydeldcd the values 1.036, 1.04 and 85 and 86 per cent, 
which appear to be signific.antly dilTercnt from thO'C of the tir.-t. 
The explanation for this difTercnce m.ay depend upon the v.cll- 
known fact that different .‘-•pccies produce different amount'- of 
gum-like material, which m.ay intim.atelj' .surround the cell-. 
Such material would almost certainly have both a different .and 
more vari.able den.^-ity and water content than the more oj)aque 
cell material. 

The ab.'Olute accuracy of both the clcriAty and water content 
values, a^: well as the volume per cell and cell diameter value-, 
depend on the accuracy of the ob-erved centrifugal cell volume, 
which, in turn, depciuF on the extent of packing that tak- ' 
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TABLE 1 

Dry weight, coll volume, total solids, density, and xuater content of experimental 

material at SB°C. 


MATERIAL AND RECORD 
NUMBER 

DRY 

WEIGIIT 

PER CENT 
CELL 
VOLUME 

PER CENT 
TOTAL 
BOLID8 

DENSITY 

HjO 

CONTENT 

OF 

LIQUID 

1 

Liquid 

Centrif- 

ugate 


gram 

CC. per cc. 

grams per 

grams 

grams 

grams 


per cc. 

X m 

gram X 100 

per cc. 

per cc. 

per cc. 

Medium 



(0.18) 

0.9981 


0.996 

Medium 



1.173 

1.0021 


0.990 

(1 per cent sucrose) 







Azotobactert 







vin. 60 

0.0816 

34.0 

9.08 

1.0326 

■nun 

0.939 

vin. 64 

0.0864 

29.5 

9.26 

1.0333 


0.938 

vin. 68 

0.0868 

39.8 

10.22 

1.037 

1.0029 

0.931 

chr. 68 

0.0850 

56.1 

9.73 

1.021 

1.0015 

0.922 

beij. 68 

0.0850 

57tt 

9.94 

1.026 


0.921 

vin. 46 

0.0662 

30.1 




0.942* 

vin. 38 

0.0440 

18 




0.966* 

vin. 24-1 1 

0.0052 

(2.3)tt 




0.992* 

vin. 24-2t 

0.0103 

(4.5)tt 




0.989* 

vin. 24-3 1 

0.0206 

(9.0)tt 




0.981* 

Ilhizobium§ 







56 

0.0874 

24.5 

9.61 

1.0274 


0.929 

70 

i 

1 

2.0 


1.0040 

1.0020 


Yeast** 

i 






66-1 

0.0602 

26.3 

6.38 

1.0182 

mm 

0.953 

66-2 

0.1701 

79.8 

18.40 

1.0616 


0.866 

42-1 

0.0348 

15 




0.971* 

42-2 

0.0751 

30 




0.947* 

42-3 

0.146 

60 




0.899* 

43-1 

0.0459 

19 




0.965* 

43-2 

0.1033 

40 




0.930* 

43-4 

0.2124 

80 




0.865* 


* Water content (46) = 0.830 (c.v.) + 0.990 (1 — c.v.) = 0.990 — 0.160 (c.v.); 
water content (38 and 24) = 0.996 — 0.166 (c.v.); water content (42 and 43) = 
0.996 — 0.164 (c.a.); where c.a. is the cell volume in cubic centimeter per cubic 
centimeter. 

t The diluent was medium (1 per cent sucrose), exception see footnote t. 

J The diluent was medium (no sucrose). 

§ The diluent was medium (0.2 per cent sucrose). 

** The diluent was HjO except for the 42 series where medium was used. 

tt The cell volumes of these heat-inactivated cells were calculated by the 
equation: (c.v.) = 435 (dry weight). 

tt Somewhat less accurate than other figures, ±3 per cent. 
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place. If tlic cells are assumed to be rigid spheres packed hori- 
zontally, one sphere directly upon another, 47.G4 per cent of tho 
total volume would be filled with water and similarly if thf' 
spheres were packed obliquely 25.95 per cent of the space uoiiM 
be filled with water. The cells, however, arc seldom cxru't 



Tin. 2. Tnr Relation Betv.-ee.v Cell VoLviin, DETEiiMi.vr.n ht 
C’ENT niEUGATION, AND DrY WeIGIIT OE AyOTOIlAr-TER, LfOL’ME 
Bacteria and Yeast Cells 


spheres and almost certainly are not rigid .so that wc would not 
cx-pect a 25 per cent error in the water corilfuit figures on tlii' 
account. Some water will, of cour.~e, alway.'-' be held in the inter- 
stices by capillarity, and be a source of error. .Another jiiefurc 
of the situation max' be obtaincrl from the ol^-ervation that tic 
volume.'; per cell calculated from the micro'copically (■. (irinf'd 
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cell diameters were about 50 per cent of the volume per cell 
obtained by dividing the observed per cent cell volume by the 
count per 100 cc. (table 2, column 5). These diameters, however, 
were only about 30 per cent less than those calculated from the 
observed per cent cell volume (table 2). This order of agreement 
while not entirely satisfactory, is about as good as can be expected 

TABLE 2 


Size, density and water content of Azotobactcr, Rhizobium and yeast cells at SS°C. 


OBGANISM 

COUNT 

DRY 

WEIGHT 

PER 

CENT 

CELL 

VOL- 

UME 

VOL- 

HUB 

PER 

CELL 

CALCU- 

LATED 

DIAME- 

TER 

DENSITY 

or 

CELLS 

WATER CONTENT 
OP CELLS 


millions 

gram 

cc. per 

c.mm. 

mm. 

grams 

gram 

per cent 


per cc. 

per cc. 

ioi 

X 

X 10> 

per cc. 

per cc. 

weight 

Azotobactcr 









vin. 28-1 

10,000 

0.0177 

10.3 

10 

2.7 




vin. 28-2 

KJgjgl 

0.0037 

2.2 

7 

2.4 




vin. 68 


0.0868 

39.8 

13 

2.9* 

1.088 

0.871 

80.0 

chr. 68t 

3,000 

nnKijja] 

56.1 

187 

7.1 


0.883 

85.0 

beij. 68t 

10,000 


(57) 

(57) 

4.8 

nm 

0.892 

85.8 

vin. 60 


0.0816 

34.0 



1.087 

0.847 

77.9 

vin. 64 


0.0864 

29.5 



1.106 

0.813 

73.6 

Rh. meliloti 









33 

33,600 

0.0114 

3.3 

1 

1.2 




70 

12,000 


2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

1.10 



56 


0.0874 

24.5 



1.106 

0.749 

67.6 

Yeast (commercial) 









33 

7,000 

0.199 

73.3 

105 

5.9 




66-1 


0.0602 

26.3 



1.074 

0.845 

78.8 

66-2 


0.1701 

79.8 



1.076 

0.863 

80.0 


* Corresponding ellipsoidal diameters, ratio 1.5 to 1, are 3.4, 2.2. 
t These strains contain from 2 to 3 per cent nitrogen while the A. vinelandii, 
under these culture conditions contain 12 to 18 per cent nitrogen. 


without detailed microscopic work involving shape and size of 
the cells, both stained and unstained, as well as counts. 

SUMMARY 

The relations between dry weight, cell volume, and count per 
cubic centimeter have been determined for three species of 
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Azolobadcr, for Rhiznhium mcliloti and for baker’s yenst. The 
densities and water contents of the various cells detennined wore: 
Azolobadcr vinclancUi cells 1.09 and 0.S4 gram per cubic oonli- 
metcr (average); Azolobadcr chroocorcxnn 1.0-1 and 0.87 gnim p T 
cubic centimeter; Azolobadcr hcijcrinchii 1.0-1 and O.SS grain jut 
cubic centimeter; Ithizobunn mcUloli 1.10 and 0.75 gram per cubic 
centimeter; and Saccharomyccs 1.075 and 0.85 gram per cubic 
centimeter. 

The writer is much indebted to Dr. Dean Burk for his encour- 
agement and suggestions during the pursuit of this work, lie i' 
also indebted to Professor J. C. W. Fraircr of Johns Ilojikiiis 
University for suggestions and criticisms. The valuable criti- 
cisms offered b}' Drs. F. E. Allison and C. A. Ludwig as well ns 
Dr. Burk in the preparation of the manuscript arc greatly 
appreciated. 
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STAPHYLOCOCCUS AUREUSi 
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Received for publication October 25, 1937 

In 1932, a virulent strain of Staphylococcus aureus was dis- 
sociated by us into eight rough dissociants and one “G” strain. 
Later in 1934, we studied five other strains of Staphylococcus, 
of which three were classified as S. aureus, and two as S. albus. 
From these five cultures, eight stable strains were isolated which 
varied physiologically from the parent culture. 

This study of single cell strains was undertaken in order to 
confirm results previously obtained by using colony selection as a 
method of purifying the cultures. 

METHODS 

Thirty-three single-cell isolations were made from the smooth 
undissociated form of Staphylococcus aureus, using a Chamber- 
lain micromanipulator, and growth was obtained from only two 
of these. These strains were designated as numbers 24 and 31. 
One active single-cell culture was secured from a white rough 
variant of the same culture. 

The culture from which these cells were obtained was the one 
used by us in all previous studies on dissociation. It fermented 
maltose, mannitol, sucrose and glucose, but did not ferment lac- 
tose, inulin, salicin or galactose. Both strains 24 and 31 and the 
single culture of the rough variant, were planted on plain broth 
and lithium chloride broth with a pH of 7.8, and transplanted 
daily for forty days. Agar plates were made at each transplant 
to determine the amount and tj^pe of dissociation produced. 


* This work was aided by a grant from the Research Committee of Sigma Xi. 
“ Now Instructor of Bacteriology, Northwestern Medical School, Chicago. 
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RESULTS 

Strains 24 and 31 were found to differ culturally from the parent 
strain in that tlie.v fermented ph-cerol. 

During the experiment, strain 24 produced two rough ycllove 
variants, but no white ones. The first (RYi), appearing on tiie 
IGth day, retained the biochemical chaiactcristics of the parent 
strain, but gave a distincth' rough granular appearance on agar 
and agglutinated spontaneous!}' in broth. 

The second variant (RY;) which appeared after the 21st tran'-- 
fer displaj'ed the same cultural characteristics as the fir.'-t, e.xccpt 
that it fermented galactose. In this it also differed from the 

TABLi: 1 


Fermenlalion reaclion<! of ginglc-ceU strains 34 anti SI ant! iKeir lanants 


UCDIA 

B 

31 


UYi 

ll«i 

inw 

0 

Glucose 

+ 

4* 

4- 

4* 

4 , 

+ 
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Sucrose 


4" 

+ 

4" 

4* 

4* 

- 

Maltose 

+ 

+ 

4* i 

+ 

+ 

-h 

- 

Lactose 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ 

4- 

- 

Salicin 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 1 

+ 

- 

Glycerol 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

Galactose 

— 

- 

- 

+ 

+ 

4- 

- 

Mannitol 

+ 

+ 

1 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

Inulin . 
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— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Litmus milL . 
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— 

— 

— 

4" 

+ 

— 
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parent strain. Both reverted to a smooth yellow grouth on 
agar on subsequent culturing and both differed from all yellow 
variants previously described by us. 

Single cell culture 31 di'sociated more than .strain 2-} (table 1). 
A rough yellow variant appeared on the 23rd day which was jirni- 
lar to the yellow rough variant obtained from strain 24 on tlie 
IGth day. In addition, after the 4th day one light yellow variant, 
RWj, developed which differed from the parent f ulture in that it 
fermented lacto=e, galactO'O and formed acid in litmus niill . 
This variant on succe^'ive day.s became lighter in color until tl.e 
31st day when it became cornplrtcly white CRW;); it then ftr* 
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mented salicin as well as lactose and galactose. The variant 
EWs was the only one similar to any dissociant previously ob- 
tained by us which was isolated once before from an entirely 
different source. Neither culture dissociated as readily as did 
the culture when originally studied. 

The G form was found only once. It was obtained from strain 
31 on the 31st transfer and only fermented galactose. It is 
interesting to note that the enzyme fermenting galactose ap- 
parently is the first in this case which appears to become active 
upon dissociation. The dissociation of strain 31 was more pro- 
nounced in plain broth than in lithium chloride broth and the 
reverse was true with strain 24. 

Antigenic studies were made in terms of cross agglutination of 
strain 31, RYi (yellow rough obtained from 24), RY 2 (yeUow 
rough obtained from 24 and 31), EWi and RWs (white roughs 
from 31). The antisera against these organisms were produced 
by the inoculation of rabbits to which were given three doses of 
living organisms at weekly intervals. Although sera produced 
by strain 31 showed agglutinins for all variants obtained from 
both strains 31 and 24, the titers were much lower than in any 
of the sera produced from the variants of either strain. Strain 
RY 2 , the yellow rough variant obtained from both 31 and 24, 
showed the most nearly uniform reaction to all sera, while RWi 
and RW 2 showed a lower titer for the RYi and RY 2 and 24 sera 
than they did in RWi and RW 2 sera. None of them produced 
agglutinins or reacted with the G sera except RWi. 

A very suggestive observation was made during the study of 
the more actively dissociating strain 31. The first visible change 
which took place was a change in pigment production, — orange 
to cream to white. The thin granular rough appearance of the 
colony appeared during this time. When the pigment was a 
light yellow the enz 5 me which fermented galactose became active 
in the RY 2 strain. It was also more active antigenicaUy than the 
parent 31 strain. 

The fourth change was the increased activity for the lactose- 
fermenting enzyme and lastly the salicin-fermenting one. In- 
creased antigenic activity was observed during this period. The 
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results seem to confirm the results previously reported by us thnt 
there nrc three to four antigenic factors in the undissocinted 
organism which become active on dissociation. None of the 
variants were virulent. A single cell study of a stable white 
variant which was obtained from the original culture was made, 
but apparently it had become stable because no changes were 
observed. 


SUMMARY 

Both single-celled strains obtained from the whole-yellow un- 
dissociated strain of Staphylococcus aureus dissociated, while the 
single cell strain obtained from the white variant of this same 
culture did not dissociate. There was a difference in the capacity 
to dissociate between strain 31 and strain 24. The former pro- 
duced both white and 3 'ellow variants while the latter only 
produced j'ollow; the former dissociated more readily in plain 
broth, while the latter dissociated only' in lithium chloride broth. 
A G form was obtained onlj* from strain 31. All white forms 
were more active enzymatically' than the y'ellow forms, and the 
sera produced from all strains showed agglutinins for nil strains. 
None of the strains were virulent, and only’ one strain obtained 
in this study had been reported by us before and none gave the 
cultural characteristics of the type strains usually’ described. 

From the above results the variation of the phy’siological char- 
acteristics of bacteria upon dissociation, would seem to be pro- 
foundly’ influenced by’ the type of cell dominant at the time of 
culture. 
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In the course of their extensive experiments on intestinal flora 
Rettger and Cheplin (1921) came to the conclusion that lactose 
has a modifying effect on the bacterial inhabitants of the colon 
because it acts as food for the organisms, and not because of any 
depressing effect which it exerts on the H-ion concentration of 
the contents of the intestine. Some investigators have ques- 
tioned this hypothesis and claimed that a direct correlation could 
be established between the numbers of Lactobacillus acidophilus 
present in the intestine and the H-ion concentration. They con- 
cluded that lactose changes the type of intestinal bacterial popu- 
lation by depressing the pH to the point where Escherichia coli is 
inhibited and the aciduric organisms become the predominant 
type. 

For literature on this subject the reader is referred to the an- 
notated bibliography of Frost and Hankinson (1931). One of 
the first publications which appeared to controvert the conclu- 
sions drawn by Rettger and Cheplin was that of Cannon and Mc- 
Nease (1923). These workers studied the effect of diet on the 
bacterial types and on the H-ion concentration of the colon of 
rats, and came to the following conclusion: “The simplification 
of the intestinal flora varies directly with the H-ion concentra- 
tion, a pH of 7.0 being characteristic of a gas-producing pro- 
teol 3 rtic type, whereas an increasing acidity is characterized by a 
diminution of proteolytic types and their replacement by acid- 
uric t 3 q)es mainly dominated by L. acidophilus.” Cannon and 
McNease believed that the slow decomposition of lactose, which 
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Rettger and Cheplin were able io dcmon.‘''tratc and whirh 
claimed is responsible for the abilitj- of L. acidophilus to iar.-ca^ ■ 
in numbers in the intestine, .‘suggests the possibility of .n iTU>r<- 
favorable pH environment for the aeiduric types. Kendall (1P211 
wa.s in accord ivitli the observations of Cannon and -MeXea s; 
he claimed that an available carbohydrate is acted upon hy 
both proteohdic and icrmcniiitivc t 37 )c.s of organisms, and tlia! 
as a result of this an acidiU' develops which is distinctly un- 
favorable to the former group. 

It was our purpose in the work prc.sentcd here to repeat the cv- 
periments of Rettger and Cheplin and of Cannon and MeXcas', 
using more tj^pes of diets, studying the bacterial flora and tic 
pH of the entire intestine, instead of just the colon, and usini: tin' 
more exact method of H-ion concentration determination wiiii'h 
has been developed since the above workers published their 
results. A medium better suited for the growth of L. acidophilm 
than that used by cither of the above gi-oups of investigators wa' 
also available. In short, the work was done jirimaril^’ to deter- 
mine whether any direct correlation can be established between 
the presence of the aeiduric bacilli and a high H-ion coneenlr;'.- 
tion, or whether L. acidophilus can increase in numbers in th'' 
intestine merely as the result of a specific type of favorable (lift, 
without being influenced by the pH of the intestinal content'-. 

EXPERI.ME.VT.\L 

Mature white rats were used because of their ready availabil- 
ity and the ea.se with which their intestinal flora can be influ- 
enced by diet. The following diets were employed, the amoiint'- 
indicated below being fed daily. 

1. 12 grams of chopped lean beef. 

2. 12 grams of chopped lean beef plus 3 gram.s of lacto 

3. 10 grams of "calf-meal.” This mixture contains 1.1 p-"' 

cent linseed oil, 20.75 per cent corn meal, 10 per cm', 
ground malted barle}', 22 per cent wheat flour, 12 jc'.' 
cent dried .‘•kirnmed milk, 15 per cent oat flour, 3 j)<‘r cml 
soluble blood flour, 1 per cent .>-alt, 1 per cent ; ’caUi"! 
bone meal and 0.25 per cent co<l liver oil reinforerd v.Idi 
■vitamin D. 
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Sixty rats were divided into three groups. One group of 
twenty was fed diet 1 for three weeks, then sacrificed and the 
bacteria and pH of the various segments of the intestinal tract 
determined. Twenty rats were fed diet 2 for three weeks, and 
twenty diet 3 for three weeks, and the animals subjected to the 
same treatment. With the second set of rats a preliminary 
feeding of ration 1 for two weeks was resorted to before diet 2 
was fed. 

The rats were killed with illuminating gas, and the abdomens 
opened immediately after death. Portions of the duodenum, 
jejunum, upper ileum, lower ileum, cecum, upper colon, middle 
colon and lower colon were removed aseptically. The contents 
were stripped into physiological saline solution and portions of 
the suspensions plated in media which are particularly suitable 
for the detection of L. acidophilus. The methods used for cul- 
turing the intestinal material have been described previously 
by Weinstein, Weiss, Rettger, and Levy (1933). 

The H-ion concentration of the material taken from the vari- 
ous levels of the intestinal tract was determined by means of 
glass electrodes accurate to within 0.02 unit pH. Small, bulb- 
type electrodes (6 to 9 mm. in diameter) prepared in the labora- 
tory by one of us (R. W. H. G.) were used throughout this work. 
The electrodes were made by imm ersing platinum wire in n/10 
HCl-quinhydrone solution within the bulb. Phthalate buffer, 
pH 3.97, was used as the primary standard against which the 
glass electrode was frequently checked. Only electrodes which 
repeatedly checked against buffers with less than 0.02 pH error 
were used. 

The intestinal material was obtained in quantities ranging from 
0.1 to 1.0 cc. or more. The nature of this material and the 
method used for the determination of pH necessitated dilution 
with from one to three or four (rarely five) parts of distilled 
water. It was established that dilution to this extent introduced 
no significant error. The test material was mixed thoroughly 
with the distilled water, the mixtures placed in small specially 
prepared vessels and the glass electrode potentials determined 
with the use of the saturated calomel electrode for reference and 
the circuit devised by Du Bois (1930), for determining potential 
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(!i(Tercnr-C'^. Laboratory temperature was observed anti t!,- 
I)roper factor used in ealcidatiiiK pll values. 'I'he error in t!,' 
determination of ll-ion concentration was probably, with few 
exceptions, well within the pII limit of O.Oo. 
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'I’he pi I readine;s ;ind baeferiolo"ical findinprs on the tuiiinab 
wliich V. ere fed a mc.at diet for three weeks are piven in (able 1. 
Over a pi I ranpe t)f G..'I0 to 0.05 L. ncidojdalus vras recovered only 
once frtjrn the duodenum; (he pH in thi« instance was 0.-15, and 
the aciduric orpani'-rns con-fituted 00 per cent of the total viab’e- 
flora. 
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The H-ion concentration of the jejunum of animals on a meat 
diet was found to vary between 6.09 and 6.80. L. acidophilus 
was present in only one instance, at a pH of 6.75. 

The H-ion concentration of the upper ileum of meat-fed ani- 
mals ranged between pH 6.45 and 7.24. L. acidophilus was de- 
monstrable in the ileum in four of the twenty animals, at H-ion 
concentrations of pH 6.52, 6.67, 6.69 and 6.95. The number of 
L. acidophilus cells present varied between 50 and 90 per cent. 

The pH of the lower ileum, that is the portion immediately 
distal to the cecum, was found to he between 6.59 and 7.99. 
L. acidophilus was demonstrated in four animals at H-ion con- 
centrations of 6.89, 7.30, 7.70 and 7.99. It is very interesting 
to note that the aciduric intestinal organism was present in 
amounts as high as 60 and 80 per cent at pH levels of 7.99 and at 
7.30. 

The H-ion concentration limits of the ceca of the animals 
which had subsisted on a meat diet were pH 6.39 and 7.59. L. 
acidophilus was found in five of the animals, at H-ion concentra- 
tions varying from 6.78 to 7.23. 

L. acidophilus was recovered only once from the colon of the 
twenty rats used in this experiment, namely in an animal the 
pH of whose cecum was 6.65. Here it constituted 10 per cent 
of the total viable intestinal flora. The H-ion concentrations of 
the colons of the twenty animals used were found to range be- 
tween 5.99 and 7.18. 


Meat and lactose diet 

The H-ion concentration and bacteriological findings for ani- 
mals given a meat and lactose diet for three weeks are presented 
in table 2. The pH of the duodenum of these animals varied 
between 6.04 and 6.72. L. acidophilus was recovered in all but 
8 of the 20 animals. 

The pH of the jejunum of animals fed the same diet ranged 
between 5.76 and 6.65. L. acidophilus was demonstrable in all 
but 9 of the animals used. 

The H-ion concentration of the upper ileum of the rats which 
subsisted on a diet composed of meat and lactose varied between 
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5.07 and 7.24. The aciduric intestinal organism was found in 
all but three of the animals. 

The pH of the lower ileum of the rats kept for three weeks on 
the same diet varied between 5.0S and 7.S7. L. acidoplibt^ v.es 
present in eighteen of the twent}' animals studied. 


TABLE 2 

I{-\on conccnlralion and L. aciilnphtlw! content of various porliot,^ i<f 
animat’- fed on a meat dirt jdiis S granu lactotc 
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The Il-ion concentration of the coca of the.-e rats ;va- found fo 
range from pll 4.04 to 7.0.3. AH but one of the anim.'d' .‘tudi'd 
harbored verj' large number..- of L. aridnphibi : in the cefiiui. 

The pII of the colon of the rats given a meat and laeto !• di' ’ 
varied loetwcen 4..S-1 and 7.20. L. aridophihi- was j)re “fit in oh 
but 2 of the animah studied; it could be dr rnon-tr.ati d in hir'i. 
amount. s- at a pll a.s high a.^ 7.20. 
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Calf-meal diet 

This diet was fed to animals because it was thought to approxi- 
mate most closely the type of diet which rats normally eat. The 
H-ion concentration and bacteriological findings of the intestinal 
contents of these animals are given in table 3. 

TABLE 3 


H-ion concentration and L. acidophilus content of various portions of intestine of 
animals fed on a calf-meal diet 
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15 


5 

6.39 



BbI 

8.48 

95 

6.65 

95 



6.20 

50 

8.68 

80 

16 

6.17 

60 

6.37 


7.13 

60 

8.33 

90 

5.69 

90+ 



5.76 

95 

6.07 

95+ 

17 


60 

6.09 

39 

5.49 


5.23 

lail 

6.23 




5.51 

95 

5.81 

95 

18 

5.98 

0 

5.98 

0 

6.68 


8.33 

0 

fHiBi 




5.93 

wm 

6.34 

0 

19 

5.99 

20 

5.72 

cni 

5.30 


5.46 

60 

5.99 

85 




95+ 

5.72 

95+ 



10 

6.10 


5.51 

25 

5.44 

m 


95+ 




95+ 

5.54 

95+ 


Determinations of the pH of the duodenal secretions were made 
in only 5 of the twenty animals studied, due to lack of sufiicient 
material in the other rats. The pH varied between 5.98 and 
6.17. L. acidophilus was present in ten of the twenty rats in 
concentrations varying from 5 to 90 per cent. 

The H-ion concentration of the jejunum of these animals 
ranged between 5.72 and 6,78. Only eight of the rats studied 
harbored L. acidophilus in this portion of the small intestine. 
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Determinations of tlie H-ion concentration and L. acidiiphihi^ 
content of the upper ileum of the rats receiving the calf-rnca! di^'t 
showed a pH range of from 5.30 to S.55. L. acidophiln.^ wav 
present in all but si-V of the animals. 

The pH of the lower ileum varied from 5.23 to 0.31. Eight of 
the 20 animals were found to harbor no L. oddophilux in thi< 
portion of the intestine. 

All but two of the 20 rats which had subsisted on a 
diet had L. addophihis in the cecum. The H-ion concentration 
of this portion of the small intestine was found to lie between 
pH 5.G7 and 7.01. 

The pH of the colon of the animals fed the calf meal diet ranged 
between 5.51 and 8.45. Even at the high pH level (8.45) L. 
addophilus constituted 40 per cent of the total viable intc.«tinal 
flora. The organism was found to be present in the colon of all 
but two of the animals studied. 

DISCUSSIO.V 

A close perusal of the tables will show that in many inslancc.-! 
there is absolutely no correlation between H-ion concentration 
and the presence or absence of L. addophilus in the varioii.s por- 
tions of the intestine of white rats fed on the diets described 
above. Frequenth* tiiis aciduric organism was prc.'cnt at pH 
levels which were much higher than those at which no organi'-rn-^ 
of this tj-pe could be detected. Indeed, in a number of instances 
it was found to be present at Il-ion concentration.s which were 
definitely on the alkaline side. 

In table 4 are presented average figurc.s for the Il-ion concen- 
tration determinations and percentagc.s of L. addophilus found 
in various segments of the intc.-tine of rats kept on different dietc. 
It will be seen here that there is very little correlation between 
pH and the occurrence of L. addophilus in the rc,'pective .‘•'■g- 
ments of the .‘■mall irite.=4ine. For c.xample, in rats having th“ 
calf-meal diet, the A. addophilus incidence was much gm-ater in 
the lower ileum at a pll of 7. 88 than in the duodenum at a f)H 
of G.45, or the jejunum at pH 0.31. Vtliile no correlation lyt’.ufri 
H-ion concentration and L. addophilus content app-ared to cxi ’. 
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in the small intestine, a degree of relationship between pH and 
the amount of L. acidophilus present appeared to exist in the 
large intestine, that is from the cecum to the rectum. In tables 
1 to 3, however, there are a number of instances in which 
correlation in the large intestine also falls down. Thus, in some 
individual animals, L. acidophilus was found present at pH levels 

TABLE 4 


Averages of the -pH and L. acidophilus content of various portions of the intestine 

on various diets 



UEAT 

MEAT + 
LACTOSE 

1 

CALF-MEAL 

Duodenum: 

pH 

6.47 

1 

6.31 

6.45 

% Acid 

0 

38 

19 

Jejunum: 

pH 

6.39 

6.28 

6.31 

% Acid 

6 

42 

19 

Upper ileum: 

pH 

6.63 

1 

6.06 

7.00 

% Acid 

13 

60 

40 

Lower ileum: 

pH ' 

7.18 

6.05 

7.88 

% Acid 

12 

66 

48 

Cecum: 

pH 

6.90 

6.17 

6.18 

% Acid 

7 

80 

65 

Upper colon: 

pH 

6.53 

5.90 

5.52 

% Acid 

0 

93 

91 

Middle colon: 

pH 

6.57 

6.07 

6.11 

% Acid 

1 

84 

65 

Lower colon: 

pH 

6.54 

6.19 

6.75 

% Acid 

0 

84 

64 



which were definitely alkaline. Comparison of the H-ion con- 
centration of the intestines of rats fed different diets reveals 
that L. acidophilus was present in many instances at a pH of 
6.0 to 6.8, while in some it was absent at a pH much below 
this level. In general, however, both on the basis of the figures 
for each individual animal on the various diets and of the average 
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figures as presented in table 4, there appears to bo a more or I--- 
definite relationship betu-cen the pH and tho aeidophilii? ronti at 
of the colon. 

Analysis of the data in table 4 seems to indicate that tlio typ' 
and complexity of the diet fed play some nMc in dctcrminiii!: tli*' 
H-ion concentration and bacterial flora of the intestine. Thii', 
the calf-meal diet which contains lactose and starch, both o: 
which arc known to be flora-altering carbohydrates, led to th'' 
production of secretions having a con.sidcrabl}- lower Il-ion con- 
centration than the meat diet which contains no known flow- 
altering carbolmlrates. The level of the intestine at which the 
pll and bacterial population arc studied also .‘icems to play sotin' 
role in determining whether or not a correlation can he e.-tah- 
lished. For c.xample, the average per cent of L. (iru/op/.Hii'- in 
the duodenum and jejunum was low even wlicn lactose-contain- 
ing diets wore fed. 


COXCL-USIONS 

In an attempt to determine whether or not a definite correla- 
tion could be established between the Il-ion concentration and 
bacterial population of the various portions of the intestine in 
rats which were fed diets consisting of lean chopped meat, meat 
with added lactose, and “c.alf-meal" the following ro.'-ults were 
obtained. 

1. Xo correlation between pll and Lachhacillm acidnphit'i’^ 
content was demonstrable in the small intestine. In the colon, 
however, there was .‘Joine degree of correlation between the lI-io!i 
concentration and the amount of Ladohacilhis acidophilin pre-- 
cnt. While in various individual instances eorrelation was no', 
evident, it was apparent wlion the interpretations were ba^ed on 
average figure-. 

2. The nature of the diet u=cd and the portions of the intr-tinf' 
examined are of seeming importance in the determination of tie* 
average pH and number' of Larloharilhi^ acidnpJiihn found. 
Thc=e two factors mu-t be taken into con-idf mtion in e-tahli-h- 
ing the type of correlation attempted hr re. 
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The study of the metabolism of pathogenic bacteria presents 
certain difficulties not frequently encountered with non-patho- 
genic saprophytic organisms. The chief difficulty is the inade- 
quacy of many analytical methods when applied to the extremely 
complex culture media often required for the growth of certain 
pathogens. More specific methods are needed for such media. 
Some organisms yield only very small quantities of certain me- 
tabolic products, such as lactic acid, alcohol, or volatile acids. 
Again, it may be desirable to carry out a complete analysis on a 
medium, such as serum, of which a relatively small quantity is 
available. In order to apply to small quantities of metabolic 
products or to small samples, more sensitive methods must be 
used. Finally, there is the hazard of infection, which may to 
some extent account for the fact that the metabolism of patho- 
genic bacteria has not been investigated as thoroughly as that of 
the non-pathogens. 

Since the initiation of this work in 1929 a technique for safel}'' 
handling virulent cultures has been developed and more selective 
and sensitive methods for the determination of the chief me- 
tabolic products, lactic acid, alcohols, and volatile acids have been 
devised (Friedemann, Cotonio and Shaffer, 1927; Friedemann, 
1928; Friedemann and Graeser, 1933; Friedemann and Klaas, 
1936; Friedemann, 1938). These, and other methods necessary 

* This study was aided by the Bartlett Memorial Fund of the University of 
Chicago. 

2 With the technical assistance of Mr. Theodore Brook. 
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for a more complete analj-sis, will be briefly described in f}ii5 
paper. Metabolic data will also be presented in order to demon- 
strate the accuracy of the methods and consistency of the results 
as a whole. Discussion of the metabolic data will be deferred 
to a later paper. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL METHODS 

The medium was freslily prepared before each experiment. In 
the majority of experiments reported in this and subsequent 
papers, this consisted of 10 volumes of sterile meat infusion 
(with 1 per cent peptone and from 0.3 to 0.75 per cent anhj-drous 
NaiHPO^, initial pH 7.8), 1 volume of sterile 11 per cent glucose 
and 2 per cent by volume of serum. The medium was thoroughly 
mixed to insure homogeneity. Accuratelj' measured volumes 
were then transferred to sterile tall dispensing bottles. A me.i.s- 
ured volume of inoculum, or a loop-full of organisms from .solid 
medium, was then added. Incubation was in a water-bath regu- 
lated at 37.5°C. 

Growth was stopped instantly by the addition of exactly 10 cc. 
of X H2SO4 for each 100 cc. The gauze-cotton plug was replaced. 
In the case of gas-producing organisms the bottles were rotated 
frequentl}' for 30 to GO minutes to permit escape of gasc.s. The 
plug was then discarded (it was sterilized) and replaced by a hot 
paraffined cork stopper; the neck of the bottle was sterilized by 
a brief immersion in hot paraffin. The acidified culture was kept 
in the refrigerator until ready for analysis. 

Acidification to appro.ximately 0.1 normality is sufficient to 
stop growth of most organisms instantly. vSterility is attained 
with some within an hour. Spore-bearing bacteria and patho- 
genic yeasts and molds are not killed by the acid, although their 
metabolic activities appear to be virtually stopped. Ilowei’er, 
addition of a verj' small quantity of IlgCl; with tlic acid readily 
sterilizes yeast and mold cultures. Acidified cultures liavc been 
kept at room temperature for some time, and frerpient .‘•■arni)les 
have been withdrawn without sterile precautions, with no appar- 
ent growtl/of contaminating organisms. 

At this acidity the concentration of many of the metabolie 
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products remains unaltered over a long period of time. Deter- 
minations of alcohol, volatile acids, lactic acid, and glucose in 
cultures of the pneumococcus, Escherichia coli, and Eberthella 
typhosa, made 60 to 100 days after acidification, agreed, within 
the limits of experimental error, with those made immediately 
after acidification. Polysaccharides and proteins are slowly hy- 
drolyzed by the acid. 

While the bacteriostatic and bactericidal action of acids has 
long been known (Winslow and Lochridge, 1906; Cohen, 1922), 
acids have not been used to any extent in metabolic work. 
Acidification is superior to filtration (Hewitt, 1932a) and to 
heating (Harden, 1901) since it stops metabolic activities in- 
stantly and no precautions need be taken to prevent further 
contamination. Filtration is not without danger of accidental 
infection, since it ma}’- involve transfer of large volumes of the 
culture from the flask to the filter. Loss of volatile constituents 
and decomposition of labile organic compounds is negligible in 
acidified cultures. Perhaps the greatest source of error resulting 
from sterilization by filtration or heat is from the large and 
variable moisture loss, which cannot be entirely corrected by 
blanks. The latter error is avoided b 3 '^ acidification. 

Blanks 

One or more of the inoculated bottles are immediately acidi- 
fied. Since all bottles initially contain the same constituents, 
any increase or decrease in the incubated bottles is considered 
to be due to metabolic activities of the organism. 

CHEMICAL METHODS 

Reducing sugar {glucose) 

Proteins, "saccharoids,” and other interfering substances are 
removed by the Somogyi (1930) method. Five cubic centimeters 
of the acidified medium are transferred to a volumetric flask. 
Ten cubic centimeters of a 10 per cent ZnS 04 - 7 H 20 solution, 
water, and a few drops of 1 per cent phenolphthalein are added. 
Approximately n NaOH is then added until a faint pink color 
persists. If the culture medium is colored, the volume of N 
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NaOH necessarj' for neutralization of the ZnSO^ solution is added, 
plus an additional volume to neutralize approximately tlio acidity 
of the aliquot. The volume is then brought to the mark and the 
filtrate is analyzed in quadruplicate by the ShafTcr-IIartinann 
(1920-21; Shaffer and Somogjd, 1933) method. A part of the 
filtrate is saved for the determination of lactic acid. 

If the sugar content is less than 20 mgm. per 100 cc., a known 
quantity of glucose should be added just before precipitation. 
For media which contain little protein the zinc precipitation may 
be omitted if the quantity of sugar is such as to require a dilution 
greater than 1 to 50. 

The copper reagent with KI (Shaffer’s reagent 50) is preferred, 
since it appears to jdeld more constant and consistent results. 
It should be checked at frequent intervals against a culture me- 
dium to which have been added known quantities of glucose and 
which has been precipitated and diluted exactly as the acidified 
cultures. 

Precipitation of media with lead salts has been suggested by 
Stiles, Peterson, and Fred (1926). The writer finds, however, 
that adequate removal of interfering substances requires a larger 
amount of lead than is recommended bj-^ these authors, and low 
results are often obtained. These observations thus agree with 
those of Magee and Smith (1930). The Somog>'i procedure 
applied to culture media provides excellent removnl of interfering 
materials and furthermore possesses tlie distinct advantage of 
removing no glucose. 

Hydrolyzable sugar 

Two 2-cc. samples (of serum) arc allowed to drain slowly from 
the pipette into large test tubes which are calibrated at 50 cc. 
Five cubic centimeters of 2 n H-SOi are added. The tube is 
covered either with a 1-hole rubber stopper or with a glass bulb- 
The contents are incubated 4 hours, with frequent mixing, in a 
boiling water bath. The}' are then cooled. Ten cubic centi- 
meters of 10 per cent ZnSO^-TII-O and 3 drops of phenolphtlialein 
solution are added. Approximately N NaOII is slowly added, 
with constant stirring b}' moans of a tliin glass rod with a flat- 
tened lower end, until the color is a permanent faint pink, 'Ihv 
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volume is brought to the 50-cc. mark. The contents are mixed 
thoroughly and are then either filtered or centrifuged. Kve 
cubic centimeters of clear fluid and 5 cc. of the copper reagent 
are heated SO minutes in a boiling water bath. The procedure 
should be carefully calibrated against known solutions of glucose, 
galactose, mannose, and glucosamine. 

The above procedure has been applied by us (unpublished data 
of the author and W. D. Sutliff) to the study of the metabolism 
of the polysaccharide of serum from normal and infected indi- 
viduals. The polysaccharide, particularly of' the serum from 
persons with infections, is readily metabolized by many bacteria. 
According to Rimington (1929), it contains mannose and glu- 
cosamine. Bierry, Rathery, and Levina (1932), also found 
galactose. The metabolism of these sugars and glucosamine by 
the pneumococcus (unpublished data) 3 rields the same products 
as the metabolism of glucose. Glucosamine therefore should be 
included in the determination. Many difficulties are encountered 
in the determination. The long hydrolysis with acid, in the 
presence of nitrogenous compounds, removes from 1 to 3 per cent 
of the sugar. The zinc precipitation does not remove all interfer- 
ing substances; mercury precipitation removes these substances, 
but it also removes glucosamine. This variable error in the re- 
sults from analysis of the zinc filtrate is largely compensated by 
the blank; that is, a sample taken immediately after inoculation 
which is hydrolyzed and precipitated in exactly the same manner. 
A further difficulty is the slow rate of oxidation of mannose and 
galactose by the copper reagent. To obtain the maximum 
reduction with these sugars, Shaffer recommends a longer period 
of heating. With 30 minutes of heating with Shaffer’s reagent 50, 
mannose and galactose give practically the same reduction as 
glucose after 15 minutes of heating (Shaffer and Somogyi, 1933). 
The reduction of glucose and glucosamine is increased from 1 
to 3 per cent. 


Lactic acid 

The procedure of Friedemann and Graeser (1933) is used. 
An aliquot of the zinc filtrate from the determination of sugar, 
or a 2 to 5 cc. sample of the acidified culture, is transferred to a 
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250 cc. volumetric flask and subjected to CuSO«-Ca(OII)j pre- 
cipitation. An aliquot of the filtrate, representing not more 
than 0.5 cc. of acidifled sample is taken for analysis. Since 
fermented solutions may contain aldehydes or ketones, vhicli 
analyze as lactic acid, it is advisable to boil the sample for a few 
minutes before proceeding with the o.xidation. Ethyl alcohol 
does not interfere, nor do any of the non-volatile products, 
with the exception of 2,3-butylene glycol.* The recovery of 
lactic acid from culture media and the effect of interfering sub- 
stances have been discussed in previous papers. 

Volatile organic acids 

A large number of pathogenic bacteria produce only formic 
and acetic acids (for examples, see table 2). Such cultures arc 
readily analyzed bj* the author’s micro-method (193S), or, if 
larger quantities of culture medium are available, by the macro- 
method described below. 

Micro-method. Five cubic centimeters of the acidified culture 
are distilled with steam in the presence of MgSO^ In the cn.'^c 
of organisms which produce small quantities of volatile acid.s, 
like the staphylococci and streptococci (sec table 2), larger .sam- 
ples should be taken. The distillate is acidified and redistilled 
with tungstic acid-]MgSO<. It is aerated with COrfrec air and 
titrated with 0.01 x NaOII. The titrated distillate i.s then 
redistiUed from acid-!MgSO<-HgO and again aerated with COr 
free air and titrated with 0.01 x NaOH. The difference between 
the two titrations determines formic acid; the second titration 
determines acetic acid. For details the original paper .‘should la* 
consulted. Before this procedure can be applied to culture.s of 
an org.anism it must be shown that the acidity of the final dis- 
tillate is due to only one acid. Behrens (1020), Werkrnan (1030, 
1931a) and Fricdemann (193S) have described procedures for 
identification of acids in a mixture and for their .‘•eparatc quanti- 

* Before applying the method as described above to tlie unextractfd aeidif:'’'l 
sample, the analyst should te.=t for the presence of 2,3-but3'lenc plycol. I'ror'-- 
dures have been described bj" Birkenshaw, Charles, and Clutterbuck (1031), 
and bj- Brockmann and IVerkman (1933). 
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tative determination. The original papers' should be consulted 
for details. 

Macro-method. One hundred cubic centimeters of the acidified 
culture are transferred to a 500 cc. Kjeldahl flask fitted with a 
side-neck. Twenty-five grams of MgSOi-THjO and 10 cc. of 
10 per cent sodium tungstate solution are added. The flask is 
then connected to the steam generator (a 1 gal. kerosene can) 
and the distillation is carried out, at first slowly, and until exactly 
1 liter of distillate has been collected. Steam enters the solution 
through a flattened glass bulb of 25 mm. diameter whose lower 
flat surface rests on the bottom of the flask. A number of small 
holes are drilled through the flat surface, so that the steam on 
entering the solution strilres the bottom of the flask. A micro- 
burner is used to keep the volume at approximately 100 cc. The 
distillate is mixed and divided into 2 exactly equal portions which 
are transferred to 1-liter Erlenmeyer flasks. A rapid stream of 
ah' is now passed through each for 10 minutes to remove CO 2 
and volatile aldehydes and ketones. Five, drops of phenol- 
phthalein are added and the titration is carried out with 0.1 N 
NaOH to a permanent faint pink color. This titration, after 
correction for recovery of formic acid (see below), determines 
the total volatile acids. Formic acid is now determined by reduc- 
tion of HgClj by the method of Franzen and Greve (1910) and 
Fincke (1913). The precipitated HgCl is determined gravimetri- 
cally, or iodometrically by the procedure of Utkin-Ljubowzoff 
(1923). One gram HgCl = 0.979 gram, or 2.12 mM of formic 
acid. Two cubic centimeters N iodine is equivalent to 1 mM 
of formic acid. 

The recovery of acetic acid is 99 ±0.5 per cent; of formic acid 
95 ±1 per cent. The volatility of lactic acid, which is to some 
extent corrected by the blank, is relatively small with the con- 
centration of MgS 04 (Ohnsted and Whitaker, 1928; Ohnsted, 
1929) recommended in this paper. The salt does not apparently 
increase decomposition; the same titration values are obtained 
with or without the salt. Although preliminary deproteinization 
is desirable, it is not necessary in the majority of cultures. Steam 
distillation of the acidified culture is simpler and no significant 
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differences have been noted in the results before and after depro- 
teinization. The technique should be standardized against 
knoma quantities of formic acid added to culture medium. The 
error is rather large, about rtO.o mlil per liter of culture medium. 

Volatile alcohols 

Before anj* of the simple, but non-specific, micro-method.s 
wideh' used in medicolegal work can be applied to cult\ires of an 
organism it must be shown that the organism produces only one 
alcohol. Workman and Osburn (1931b) and Friedemann (193S) 
have described relatively simple procedures not onh'for identifi- 
cation but also for quantitative determination of each of the 
alcohols in a mixture. If only ethyl alcohol is produced, tlic 
method of Friedemann and Ivlaas (1936) may be used. From 
2 to o cc. (more if the alcohol content is verj- small, as in tlie case 
of streptococci (see table 2)) of acidified culture are distilled from 
tunptic acid-HgSO« and redistilled from Ca(OH):-IIgO. Ali- 
quots of the final distillate are then oxidized by heating 20 minutes 
in a water bath with alkaline KMnO^. The extent of reduction, 
determined iodonietrically and compared with the reduction in 
blanks, is a me.asure of the alcohol. The two distillations remove 
practically completeh’ acids, amines, aldehydes, ketones, and 
some of the phenols. The method is thus quite specific for 
alcohols as a group. The original papers should be consullcd 
for details of technique. 

Carbon dioxide 

Because fo.aming is frequently encountered during aeration at 
the end of the experiment, the culture medium is pipetted into a 
tall stoppered graduated cylinder. The cylinder is closed after 
inoculation with a sterile 2-hole nibber stopper provided with 
two glass tubes, one of which reaches to the bottom. The latter, 
the inlet tube, is connected with a tower filled with moist sod.a- 
lime. The other tube is connected to the liquid absorjition 
tower of Friedemann and Kendall (1929). .41 the end of the 
incubation period the inlet tube is disconnected momentarily 
from the soda-lime tower and the measured volume of H:-Oi 
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is added from the pipette through the inlet tube. Thirty minutes 
of aeration removes the CO 2 , which is absorbed by an excess of 
standard NaOH solution. The tower is then washed by means 
of COz-free water, an excess of BaCh is added, and the free alkali 
titrated with standard HCl solution. The difference between 
this titration and that of the blanks determines the CO 2 . 

Total titratable acidity; undetermined non-volatile acids 

Duplicate 25-cc. samples of the acidified culture are pipetted 
into 300-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks. CO 2 is removed by a rapid stream 
of C02-free air blown over the surface for about 10 minutes during 
which time the flask is frequently gently rotated. Five drops 
of 1 per cent alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein are added, and 
the titration is carried out with 0.1 N NaOH to a definite pink 
color. If the volume of acidified culture available for analysis 
is small, 5-cc. samples are pipetted into 125-cc. Erlenmeyer flasks 
and CO 2 is removed as described above. One drop of the indi- 
cator solution is added and the titration is carried out with 
0.02 N NaOH. 

Experiments with lactic, acetic, and formic acids, added to 
culture media and aerated for 10 minutes as described, gave 
results which indicated complete recovery. The results are there- 
fore fairly reliable with these three acids m clear culture media. 
However, the end-point in the turbid culture, acidified after 24 
hours of growth, is not quite the same as in the blank. The 
tendency is to over-titrate. This may account for a considerable 
part of the calculated “undetermined non-volatile” acids shown 
in column 13 of table 2. It will be noted that in the case of all 
of the organisms which do not produce “gas,” the calculated 
undetermined acids varied from about 1 to about 2 cc. n acid per 
liter. The same result was obtained from two of the “gas” 
producing organisms. This uniformity in results can hardly be 
due to the culture medium, since two different types of media 
(see column 3) were used ; nor is it likely to be due to systematic 
errors in the determinations of lactic and the volatile acids, since 
the yields from the various bacteria varied widely. The uni- 
formity of results from such widely differing t 3 q)es of organisms 
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indicates over-titration perhaps of the order of 1.5 rc. n acid 
per liter. 

Since the calculation of “undetermined non-volatile acids” is 
made as follows, 

Total titratable acidity — (lactic acid + volatile acids) 

it is subject to all of the errors of the methods. Furthermore, 
basic substances such as NHs, amines, and amino-acids are alway.s 
formed; but the yield in carbohydrate-rich media is u.sunlly too 
small to affect seriously the results. This fraction j)erli.‘ips 
consists largely of succinic acid, for whicli at present no satis- 
factory' chemical micro-method is available. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Bacteriological technique and sensitivity of analytical methods 

A large batch of warmed meal-infusion medium whicli con- 
tained 1 per cent of Witte peptone, 0.5 per cent, of ])l)o.sphate, 2 
per cent of serum, and 0.3 per cent of glucose, was inoculated 
with a virulent Type I pneumococcus. The initial reaction wa.s 
pH 7.6. This was then transferred to 3 seric.s of llasks. Scric.-; A 
consisted of 13 round-bottom flasks of 50 cc. capacity. B and C 
consisted of 2 round-bottom flasks of 1 and 2 liter capacitic.-, 
respectively'. All of the flasks were plugged with gauze-cotton 
and capped udth sterile paper. Samples were taken at various 
times. The initial samples were taken 10 minutes after the flasks 
had been placed in the water bath. In the ca.ee of Fcrie.s A, the 
sample consisted of the entire flask to which wa.s added c.vactly 
5 cc. of -V H;SOi. Five cubic centimeters of culture were with- 
d^a^vn from flasks B and C at frequent intervals by rncan.s of 
sterile pipettes and transferred to 250-cc. volumetric fiask.“. T he 
latter contained exactly' 5 cc. of N IFSO*. Forty cubic centi- 
meters of water were then immediately added; the final concen- 
tration of acid therefore was 0.1 N. The numbens of bacteria in 
the flasks of Series A were determined as recommended by Bobert- 
son, Sia and Woo (1924) by plating out dilutions in golat in-Locke 
solution of a 1 cc. sample taken just before acidification. Ihc 
results are shown in table 1 and figure 1. 
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This experiment illustrates a number of points in technique. 
First, the method of acidification of samples differed somewhat. 
Acidification of the entire sample, as in Series A, is safer and is 
the preferred method. Transfer of many samples, as in Series 
B and C, in addition to the greater hazard, requires more pipettes, 
and the culture is more likely to become contaminated. It will 

TABLE 1 


Experiment 1. Type I pneumococcus (As 19R). Anaerobic metabolism 


FLASH OH 
SAMPLE 

' 8EBICS 

INCtJDATION 

BACTERIAL 

COUST 

GLUCOSE 
USED X 2t 

LACTIC ACID 

1 

1 

1 A 

minutes 

\ 23 

billions per liter 

0.75 

mM per liter 

0 

mM per liter 

0 (4.21)t 

2 

A 

89 

2 

0 

0 (4.22) 

3 

A 

123 

8 

0.4 

0 (4.23) 

4 

A 

148 

30 

0.4 

0.3 (4.27) 

6 

A 

180* 

80 

1.0 

1.31 (4.43) 

6 

A 

194 

100 

2.1 

1.88 

7 

A 

209 

160 

2.7 

2.87 

8 

A 

225 

380 

3.8 

3.37 

9 

A 

240 

450 

4.2 

4.9 

10 

A 

254 

550 

7.1 

6.3 

11 

A 

270 

400 

10.0 

8.6 

12 

A 

298 

680 

19.6 

14.8 

13 

A 

329 

2000 

27.9 

21.2 

13 

B 

332 


29.8 

21.6 

13 

C 

333 


29.8 

21.9 


* Definite turbidity due to bacterial growth first noted at this time, 
t Multiplication by 2 represents the theoretical lactic acid yield. This expres- 
sion in terms of lactic acid permits a more ready comparison with the next column. 
The results in the column are not as accurate as in other experiments because of 
the high dilution, I to 50 with an initial sugar content of 300 mgm. per cent; the 
dilution should have been 1 to 10. 

J The final titration average with 0.005 n iodine (sample of 0.4 cc.) is shown in 
parenthesis. 


be noted that each of the three series of results for lactic acid 
shown in figure 1 increases in a regular manner, and all agree, 
within the limits of experimental error, with the curve drawn 
through the data. The consistency of the results demonstrates 
the efficacy of the acid to stop metabolic activities instantly in 
the rapidly growing culture, even when the acid is added to the 
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0 • 60 \IQ m ZiO 300 5i0 

M.'IIUTES 


Fig. 1. TL^te or Metabolism a\d Poi-ulation' I.vcheask or P.veumococcu'', 
Type I (Strain' As) ik a 0.3 Per Cent CLrcosi;, Beef-i.nfusio.v Pepto-s'i; 

AIe»ic.m at 37.5°C. 

Tliree sets of data are ehoM-n for lactic acid: A, data from 13 small na-sls, cidi 
containing 50 cc. of culture medium, the contents acidified at the time imiira^.eU; 
D, 5 cc. gample.s, taken from 1000 cc. of culture medium in a 1 liter flask; orr 
samples taken from 2000 cc. of culture in a 2 liter flask and analyzed as in II. - 
also table 1. 
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whole culture, as in Series A. Secondly, the growth was carried 
out in flasks of different size. In the past, m order to obtain 
complete metabolic data, it has been necessary to grow the or- 
ganism in a large volume of culture medium. With the newer, 
more sensitive, methods it is possible to make the same analyses 
on smaller volumes — if necessary, 25 cc. This experiment shows 
that the results are the same irrespective of the volume, provided 
the culture medium and the conditions throughout are exactly 
the same. Finally, metabolic data were obtained from small 
volumes contained in a series of flasks. In order to identify 
minute quantities of metabolic products, it may be necessary to 
work over a large volume of culture medium. Again, it may be 
desired to obtain complete analytical data at various stages in 
the fermentation. For these purposes growth of the organism 
in many flasks or bottles, rather than in a single flask, is recom- 
mended. The smaller containers are more easily handled and, 
because of the relatively thicker walls, the possibility of breakage 
is minimized. 

This experiment demonstrates also the degree of sensitivity of 
some of the described micro-methods. This can be seen by com- 
paring the data for glucose and lactic acid, shown in table 1, 
with the bacterial count. Titration data for the lactic acid 
determination in the first 5 samples are shown in parenthesis in 
the last column. This culture medium initially contained lactic 
acid. In order to indicate any increase of lactic acid in the 
culture the titration must be at least 0.1 cc. greater than the pre- 
ceding samples, since the permissible error in titration is ±0.05 cc. 
(±1 drop) of 0.005 N iodine solution. The methods for glucose 
and ethyl alcohol are more sensitive; the methods for volatile 
acids are shghtly less sensitive.'* It wiU be noted that the 
analyses indicated no significant increase of lactic acid beyond 
the experimental error, or decrease of glucose (see footnote 2, 
table 1), until the number of pneumococci in this experiment had 
increased to about 80 billion per 1. The writer has obtained 

‘ The sensitivity of these methods is of about the same order of magnitude as 
those used by Bayne-Jones (1929) and Bayne-Jones and Rhees (1929) and Walker, 
Winslow, Huntington and Mooney (1934). 
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results of about the same order with other bacteria. At tlii-- 
point a faint turbidity is first noted and the bacterial counts, 
which up to this point have been small, begin to increase vith 
great rapidity. Within the next 3 to 5 hourf?, with o])tinmin 
conditions, fermentation hy the pneumococcus i.s prarlirallv 
completed. ^^Tien plotted logarithmically, as in figure 1, tlio 
rate of increase of population is approximately the same during 
the first 3 hours as in the later pha.'jc. In tlic experiment .shown 
in figure 1, the number of preceding generations, thus, is alxtut 
the same as the number of generations in the subsequent {icriod 
for which the analytic.al methods apply. With Ihc present vtclhmk 
{where the inocuhnn is small) it is therefore impossible to obtain 
reliable metabolic data from ihc young culture representing the first 
third or half of ihc rapid growth phase. 

Reliability of analytical methods 

Two types of media were used. Medium A i.s the .same as 
was used in the rate ex-periment described above. Five different 
batches, made at various times from 1933 to 1937, are designated 
in table 2 by numbers A1 to A5. All contained 1 i)er cent of 
added glucose. Medium B consisted of 0.3 per cent of meat 
extract (Libby), 1 per cent of Difeo Bacto-pepfoiic, 0.71) per 
cent of Na;HP 04 , and 1 per cent of glucose. The initial reaction 
was pH 7.6. Since comparative analyses were to 1)0 made by 
many methods, exactlj" 300 cc. were pipetted into t.all 12-oun('e 
dispemsing bottles. The pneumococci were the same as u«ed by 
Robertson, Coggeshall and Terrell (1933) in previous studie.'. 
The colonies on whole-blood agar con.sistcd entirely of tlie smooth 
variety. As is highly virulent for mice and rabbit.s; Aj is some- 
what less virulent, and A< is relatively' aviirdcnt . The organi' rns 
inoculated into bottles G to 15 inclusive have been in the writer s 
collection for a number of y'ears. Their virulence was not (esterl. 
With the exception of the last 3 organisms fsec table 2), the 
staphy'lococci and streptococci were i'-olatcd within the week- 
preceding tlie e.xperiment either from a lesion or from a blood 
culture. The last 3 were organi'-ms of tested vinileriee ejbtained 
from Dr. George F. Dick. The identity of the organi.-rns was 



TABLE 2 


Metabolic products of pathogenic bacteria in sugar-rich media after ZIt hours at S7.6°C. 
Results are expressed as millimola or cubic centimeters n acid per liter 







ALCOnOL 

VOLATILE ACIDS 

UNDETEB- 

UINED 


OROAKISM 

• 



Oxidation 
to fatty 
acids 

d*o 

2 0 

d 

03 

a a 

Macro- 

method 

Micro- 

method 

■a 

•S a 

*3 fc. 

1 

s 

H 

a 

K 

K 

P 

u 

X 

n 

m 

0 

u 

P 

ij 

0 

LACTIC ACID 


Calculated 

alcohol 

Direct determ 
by Fricdomai 
Klaos methoc 

Formic acid 

Acetic acid 


Acetic acid 

03 

0 

'o 

> 

a 

0 

Sa 

t-o 

6S 

a ** 

0 ^ 

.a j 

c3“ 

0) 

(2) 

m 

(4) 

□ 

m 

(7) 

li 

(0) 

m 

(11) 

(12) 

m 

(U) 




mM 

Cl 

mM 


mM 

mM 

mM 

cc.N 


CC.N 


per 

cent 

1 

Pneumococcus, I (As) 

Al 

44.3 




1.6 

2.3 

1.0 



2.4 

14t 

2 

Pneumococcus, II (AO 

Al 

39.9 

28.8 



3.3 

5.8 

m 



2.2 

131 

3 

Pneumococcus, II (Ai) 

A5 

67.1 

25.3 

86.2 

12,2 


25.2 


85.6 

12.7 

2.1 

13 

4 

Pneumococcus, III (Ai) 

Al 

41.9 

32.2 



2.4 

4.7 




2.2 

121 

5 

Pneximococcus, III (Ai) 

AS 

59.7 

43.2 

87.6 

4,6 


ilil? 

5.1 

85.9 

4.5 

2.7 

11 

6 

Vibrio choltrae 59 

Bl 

68.5 

11.6 

86.5 

16.3 

16.8 

29.6 

12.3 

87.4 

13.2 

0.6 

30 

7 

Shigella dyeenleriae Flex- 

Bl 

65.3 

28.6 

86.6 

13.9 

13.8 

27.2 

14.1 

88.3 

14.3 

2.8 

14 


ner 4 













8 

Eherihella lyphosa 41 

Bl 

61.2 

17.1 

85.7 

17.9 


36.6 

17.3 

87.6 

17.2 

1.7 

14 

9 

Salmonella auipestifer 58 

Bl 

65.8 

31.8 

87.0 

14.3 

14.8 

13.3 

13.5 

87.6 

InP 

2.3 

16 

10 

Salmonella typhimurium 33 

Bl 

79.9 

31.8 

86.5 


20.4 

17.4 

15.6 



8.3 

23 

11 

Salmonella enteritidis 10 

Bl 

80.9 

40.5 

86.8 

16.7 

17.0 

11.2 

13.5 

88.6 

12.8 

7.7 

21 

|] 

Friedi&nder’s bacillus 57 

Bl 

62.3 

37.2 

86.0 

18.9 


0.8 

16.4 

87.9 

16.2 

2.1 

22 

li 

Eecheriekia colt 14 

Bl 

90.5 

36.9 

85.9 

Bl 


8.9 

18.7 

87.6 

18.7 

7.7 

27 

li 

Salmonella sehotlm^elleri 29 

Bl 

96.8 

42.5 

87.1 

21.3 

21.9 

3.8 

16.9 

87.1 

17.3 

S.I 

28 

li 

Escherichia acidilactici 12 

Bl 

101.8 

46.5 

86.0 

23.6 

24.4 

Ki 

17.1 

87.1 

16.6 

14.2 

28 

■ 1 

Staphylococcus aureus 

A2 

64.6 

61.7 

87.1 

7.4 




91.? 





(hemolytic) 














Staphylococcus aureus 

A2 

59,9 

51.0 

86.1 

4.2 





HilKi 




(hemolj’tic) 














Staphylococcus aureus 

A2 

61.2 

50.8 

84.5 

G.6 









(hemolytic) 














Staphylococcus aureus 

A3 

60.3 

61.3 



6.3 

1.8 

0.6 



1.8 

8 


(hemolytic from puer- 
peral fever) 














Staphylococcus aureus 

A3 

ESi 

50.6 



7.2 


0 



1.2 

9 


(non-hemolytic) 







H 






21 

Staphylococcus aureus 

A3 

64.2 

49.3 



10.9 


1.7 



Bwl 

8 


(non-hemolytic) 











BH 


22 

Staphylococcus albtts 

A3 

36.6 

31. 1 



3.5 

0.2 

1.4 



bII3 

6 

23 

Streptococcus hemolyttcus 

A2 

49.6 

45.3 

64.5 





84.9 

0.7 

HB 


24 

Streptococcus hemolyttcus 

A2 

48.9 

44.0 

87.8 





85.5 

1.2 



25 

Streptococcus hemolyttcus 

A3 

33.9 

31.7 



0.3 

0.6 

1.6 



Bli!l 

2 


(puerperal fever) 











BH 


26 

Streptococcus hemolyttcus 

A3 

gflBi 

39.7 



0.2 

0.7 

1.8 




0 

27 

Streptococcus hemolyttcus 

A3 

27.6 

27.0 



0.2 

1.1 

1.1 



BRS 

+5 

28 

Streptococcus scarlatinae 

A3 

61.8 

54.5 



2.7 





1.0 

5 

29 

Streptococcus scarlatinae 

A3 

55.5 

47.7 



0.7 


B 



1.1 

10 

30 

Streptococcus erysipelatis 

A4 

43.1 

38.4 



I.l 

B 

B 



0.7 

5 


• The media were inoculated on the following dates: Al, May 8, 1933 ; A2, June 8, 1937 ; A3, February 27, 
1035; A4, April 1, 1035; A5, February 10, 1937; Bl, November 4, 1936. 
t See footnote, table 1. 

} The increase of CO 2 in pneumococcus cultures 1, 2, and 4 was 0.07, 0.04, and 0.06 znM, respectively. 
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checked by growth on various sugars. Their purify was dctor- 
nained by smear and subculture immediately preceding tlic inocu- 
lation and just before termination of growth by acid. The 
bottles were incubated for 24 hours in the water bath at 
The results, expressed as millimols (mlVI) or cubic ccnfiinctcrs 
X acid per liter,* are shown in tabic 2, 

The results of determination of alcohol by two mefhods arc 
shown in columns 7 and S. Every organism produced ethyl 
alcohol; the distribution constant of the fatty acid obtained by 
o.xidation with chromic acid (see column C) in every instance was 
identical with that of acetic acid. The method of Fricdemann 
and Klaas therefore can be applied to these organisms. The 
results in column 8, obtained by this procedure, agi'co within 
the limits of experimental error (±2 per cent) with tliosc shown 
in column 7, obtained by the Fricdemann (193S) method. 

The fatty acids were determined by 2 methods: the micro- 
method of Friedemann (1938), which also determine.? the dis- 
tribution constant, and the macro-method described in lliis paper. 
Every organism produced acetic acid; the distribution constant, 
K, of the acid not removed by HgO was identical with that of 
acetic acid. The results in columns 10 and 12 agree within the 
limits of error of each of tlie methods. 

The consistency of the data as a whole should be noted. These 
results were obtained from widely’" difTering types of bacteria 
grown in dillerent media at various times. The sugar consump- 
tion and the relative yields of products difTored greatly’. Yet it 
is interesting to find certain striking similarities. Thus, tlie ratio 
of ethyd alcohol to formic and acetic acids was the same in pneu- 
mococcus cultures, approximately 1 to 2 to 1, in both media A1 
and A2. Similar maximum ratios were also observed in cultures 
6, 7, and 8. The significance of the low minimum value for 
“undetermined non-volatile acid.s,” approximately’ 1.5 cc. .v acifl, 

‘ This method of expressing results ims many advantages. As nn c.'cnmpl'', th' 
results for alcohol, formic and acetic acids from the pneumococcus nuggc** s 
causal relation, while no such relation can bo seen in the resuU.s from «taphyl''>- 
cocci. The underlying chemical reactions can thus be more readily delected. 
Furthermore, the osmotic relations of the constituents, the percentage yields and 
other calculations can bo more readily made. Sec footnote of table 1. 
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has already been discussed. It is the same, for example, in all 
of the pneumococcus cultures, even though the first set of analy- 
ses was made 4 years earlier. It is the same in culture 2, which 
contained more of lactic acid and considerably less of volatile 
acids than culture 3. Finally, not only the small percentage but 
also the uniformity of the results for the undetermined carbon 
should be noted in the case of organisms which produce princi- 
pally lactic and only small quantities of volatile acids. The 
calculated results are shown in column 14. In these calculations, 
lactic acid, alcohol, and the volatile acids are assumed to be 
derived solely from the metabolized sugar. The yield of these 
products, as determined by the methods described in this paper, 
accounts for 90 to 95 per cent of the sugar used by staphylococci 
and streptococci. The metabolic processes of even such simple 
cells as bacteria are extremely complex. It is reasonable to 
assume that some of the carbohydrate was used to build the cell 
structure. Some may have yielded glycerol or succinic acid; 
some may have been oxidized to CO 2 . Other products, besides 
those analyzed, are therefore to be expected. 

StTMMAEY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A procedure is outlined for safely conducting metabolic experi- 
ments with pathogenic microorganisms. Accurately measured 
volumes of the medium are pipetted into small containers, 
preferably bottles, and inoculated with a measured quantity of 
a culture or suspension of the organism. The culture is then 
incubated, preferably in a water bath, and acidified at any 
desired time to stop growth and metabolic activities. The 
acidified culture is tightly stoppered and kept in the refrigerator 
until ready for analysis. 

Analytical procedures are described in detail for reducing sub- 
stances (glucose), hydrolyzable sugar, alcohols, volatile acids, 
lactic acid, carbon dioxide and total titratable acids. These were 
applied to carbohydrate-rich meat infusion or meat extract media 
which contained from 0.3 to 0.76 per cent of phosphate buffer, 
and which were enriched with 1 per cent of peptone. Of the 
alcohols, only ethyl alcohol was produced. The volatile acids 
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consisted of formic and acetic acids only. Metabolic data .arc 
presented which show tliat lactic acid, alcohol, and volatile aciils 
account for 90 to 95 per cent of the sugar metabolized by staphylo- 
cocci and streptococci. These three products accounted for 
from S5 to 90 per cent of the metabolized sugar in 5 cultures of 
the pneumococcus and 1 culture each of Shigella dyeenkriae 
Flexncr, Ehcrthdla {yphosa, and Sahnonclla suipeslifer. About 
75 per cent was similarly accounted for in single cultures of 
Escherichia coli, Friedlander’s bacillus, Sahnonclla typhi-murium, 
Salmonella enteritidis, Salmonella schotlmiiUcri, Escherichia acidi- 
laclici and Vibrio cholerae. The yield of metabolic products is 
great enough so that a complete analysis by all of the methods 
described can be made on a minimum of 25 cc. of the culture. 

The metabolic data demonstrate the eiTectiveness of acid, botli 
for stopping metabolic activities .and for preserving the culture. 
Consistency, as a whole, of the data from bacteria differing widely 
in their cultural and morphological characters is evidence of the 
reliability of the analytical procedures. \Mierc the inoculum 
is small, with the present methods it is impossible to obtain 
reliable complete metabolic data from the young culture repre- 
senting the first third or half of the rapid growth pha.'^c. 

The writer takes this opportunity to thank Dr. 0. H. Itobcrl- 
son for his suggestions and help given in the course of this study. 
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The rate of lactic fermentation can be measured readily with 
centrifuged cells in glucose solution. Virtanen and associates 
have done this with cells of Streptococcus lactis and Lactobacillus 
casei, mostly with dried or toluene-treated cells, but one series 
(1927) deals with living cells. Their results in regard to the 
optimal pH differ widely from ours. Several other factors are 
reported here which Virtanen and his associates did not study. 

METHOD 

Our studies are limited to strains 14 (isolated from plants) 
and 125 (from milk) of S. lactis. Virtanen grew his bacteria in 
whey, i.e., in a lactose medium. We used a broth made of 5 grams 
peptone, 5 grams tryptone, 10 grams glucose, 36.6 grams 
Na2HP04'12H20 and 4.2 grams KH2PO4 per liter. This same 
medium plus 15 grams agar was used for plate counts. Inocula- 
tion was heavy, 5 to 10 cc. of a young culture per liter. The 
cells were centrifuged when the culture was 12 to 14 hours old. 
The sedimented cells were re-suspended in a phosphate buffer 
of the same concentration as given above. This suspension was 
added to the test medium in such quantity that the cells from 
250 cc. of culture were condensed in 50 cc. of the test medium. 
Thus, we hoped to avoid growth. 

The test medium consisted of the same 2 per cent buffer 
(36.6 grams Na2HP04' I2H2O = 15.8 grams anhydrous, plus 4.2 
grams KH2PO4) to which 3 or 5 grams peptone and 20 grams 
glucose per liter were added. The peptone is essential. All 
cultivation and all fermentation tests were carried out at 30°C. 
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Wc measured the lactic acid by titration of 5 cc. of the cell 
suspension with x/10 NaOH and phcnolphthalcin. Virtanen 
states that this method is not accurate when the phosphate con- 
centration is 2 per cent or higher. By using a color standard for 
titration, the determinations wore fairly accurate even with S 
per cent phosphates, although the endpoint becomes less .diarp 
as the phosphate concentration increases. All ex|)crimcnts 
except the first one vrere made with a 2 per cent butler. Since 
titration permitted S to 10 determinations in half-hour intervals 
it had great advantages over one or two determinations after 
2 to S hours. The curve of acid formation was quite uschd in 
the interpretation of the results. 

The basis of comparison was always the fermenting capacity, 
i.e., the milligram lactic acid produced per cell per hour. This 
was computed from titration and plate counts. Usually, the 
bacteria did not multiply during the experiment, and the fer- 
menting capacit}' remained constant until enough acid had been 
formed to change the pH. 

EFFECT OF pH AXD OF BUFFER COXCEXTRATIOX 

An e.xtensive e.xperiment is most apt to show what kind of 
results could be obtained by our method. In this set of data, 
an acetate phosphate butTcr was used since phosphate alone did 
not buffer sufficiently at pH 4.5. The mineral concentration 
was so arranged that it was veiA" nearly 8 per cent throughout 
the entire pH range. Of these buffers, dilutions were made to 
contain 6, 4 and 2 per cent of buffering .substances. All buffers 
contained 2 per cent glucose and 0.3 per cent peptone. The 
bacteria were obtained In' means of a super-centrifuge and their 
concentration in the final experiments was 4.0 X 10’ cells per 
cubic centimeter. 

Table 1 shows the acid produced, and table 2 the fermenting 
capacities computed from the periods of constant rates. .Slight 
irregularities arc unavoid.able in the.'e sfrongh' buffered .‘■ohitiori':. 
Fermentation was most r.apid at pH 7.0, and almo>t ns rapid at 
pH 7.5 and 8.0. Even at pH 0.0, the rate was faster than at 
pH 6.0. This result differs greatly from \'irlancn'E who found 
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TABLE 1 


Effect of pH and of buffer concentration upon the rale of fermentation of Streptococcus 

laciis IZS 



1 PER CENT or LACTIC ACID FORMED AFTER 

pH AFTER 

pH 

0,5 

hour 

1.0 

hour 

1.5 

hours 

2.0 

hours 

m 








In 2 per cent buffer concentration 


4.5 

0.022 

0.047 

M 



0.085 


0.095 

M 

4.3 

4.26 

5.0 

0.036 

0.072 

wm 

0.135 

0.153 

0.162 

B 

0.216 

B 

4.62 

4.65 

6.0 

0.054 

0.126 

0.180 

0.216 

0.253 

0.280 

B 

0.360 


4.65 

Biiaii 

7.0 

0.072 


0.198 

0.262 

0.315 

0.360 

Hi 

0.450 


5.34 


7.5 

0.072 




KllUfilll 

0.414 

0.513 

0.530 

0.585 

5.66 

5.28 

8.0 

0.072 


0.207 

wm 

0.342 

0.396 

0.477 

0.522 


5.80 

5.28 

9.0 

0.072 

0.126 

0.216 

0.288 

0.342 

0.414 

0.495 

00 

iO 

d 

0.602 

5.70 

5.44 


In 4 per cent buffer concentration 


4.5 


0.018 

0.032 

B 


Iff ! 


M 


4.45 

4.48 

5.0 



0.090 

B 


n ' 



0.190 

4.77 

5.00 

6.0 


1 

0.162 


Rg 1 

K ' i 

R| % 

0.424 

0.486 

5.16 

5.16 

7.0 

0.126 


0.306 

0.396 

IflBi 

i ! 



0.722 

5.9 


7.5 

M 

liW ' 

0.254 


0.414 

Xil 

0.640 

unroll 

0.745 

6.32 

5.85 

8.0 

B 

0.135 

0.207 

0.342 

0.433 


0.666 



6.5 

6.02 

9.0 

■ 


0.198 



yS 




6.7 

6.11 


In 6 per cent buffer concentration 


4.5 






0.090 

0.090 

0.090 

IQR ! 

4.45 

4.55 

5.0 

0.009 


RB 

RiR 

0.081 

0.099 

0.099 

0.108 

R| S 

4.82 

5.05 

6.0 

0.018 

0.144 

RR 

0.243 

M 

0.360 

0.426 

0.504 

R| ! 

5.40 

5.50 

7.0 

0.054 

0.126 



Hi 

0.531 

0.655 

0.755 

RE S 

6.22 


7.5 

0.081 

0.144 

REffi 

Hi 

0.423 

0.476 

0,621 

0.746 

0.818 

6.8 

6.64 

8.0 

in 


0.234 

0.306 

0.414 

0.495 

0.630 

0.772 

ngHi] 

6.8 

6.63 

9.0 

B 

■ 




0.360 

0.495 

0.639 

EH 

7.0 

6.72 


In 8 per cent buffer concentration 


4.5 

0.009 

IQH 


HB 


EH 


RRR 



4.52 

4.50 

5.0 

0.054 



126 

0.144 

RBBB 

0.099 

R| I 

liKiwil 

0.153 

4.90 

5.00 

6.0 

0.072 



144 


0.243 

■UBiiia 

R| E 

0.441 


5.54 

5.65 

7.0 

0.126 



234 

0.288 

0.396 

0.476 

RE* 

0.655 

R| E 

6.45 


7.5 

0.036 



144 

0.225 

0.234 

0.387 

0.531 

0.621 

Rt S 

6.77 

6.47 

8.0 

0.063 



153 

0.207 

0.261 

0.288 

mm 

0.512 

R| m 


6.95 

9.0 

0,009 







m 


HB 


7.50 


the rate to be highest at pH 6.2, and 40 to 50 per cent lower at 
pH 7.8. His test temperature was 20°. Probably, this and the 
difference in strains accounts for the difference in results. 
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In the bnfTcr solution? of pll S and 0, acid formation tcr.fh to 
reduce the pH and to bring it nearer to the optimum of 7. 'I'h ' 
concentrated buffers will prevent this by their strong bnfirrii;;: 
effect, and therefore retard the rate of fermentation. Tl'.i- 
oppositc is true at pll -1.5 and 5. Acid production decrc;i.-cs tlin 
pH and removes it still further from the optimal range. 'I'lie 
more concentrated buffers prevent this further drop, and then'- 
fore show the higher rate of fermentation. For pll 7 to S, the 
optimal buffer concentration is 4 per cent. 

That the rate is constant for a longer time in the concentrated 
solutions, need hardly be mentioned. In the S per cent Iniffer 
solutions, however, the fermentation mechanism .<eems to ls> 


TARLi: 2 

liatcf f)//frmrn(n(ion/rrir) Ifiblc I rxprc^^cd in /O'O »)p;n. Inrlir nn’ij yrr rrll j-tr h- 'j’ 


pu 


iirrrrn rosersTr. ^tiov 


2 crr.t 

j 4 (v-r f'cr.t 

C l>f'T C-’V.t 

4 

■5.5 

o.s 


1.1 


5,0 

1.7 


1.5 


G 0 

2.7 


3.0 

2.G 

7 0 

.1.3 

5,0 

■1.3 

•1 0 

7 5 

3.5 

4 2 

-1.0 

3.2 

s.o 

3.3 

•t.l 

4.1 

2 r> 

0.0 

3.5 

3 R 

3.0 

1.0 


damaged to quite an c.vtcnl because the rate falls off quickly, 
and the final amount of acid produced is decidedly lower than 
in the G per cent buffer? at any pll except the two lowest. 

EFFECT OF CELL CO.XCEXTR.VTIOX 

If we arc dealing here mth the zymase alone, i.e., uninfluenced 
by other cell functions, the rate must be strictly proportional to 
the cell number. Several c.xperiments were made to test thi-’. 

Sirr.ir. 

rc’.'i ;:rr f*. f'*.' irr 

. 3 ,ri''o.ce-o,r''»') r, 0 X le-'* 

l.soyrro.rro G..S X 10-0 

Oi>j,r»y),ceo s.o x 10 -“ 
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Strain 14 


cells per cc, vigm. at SO'’ mgm. ^ 5 ® 

1,000,000,000 23.2 X 10-»“ 35.5 X 10-‘» 

600.000. 000 28.8 34.6 

250.000. 000 32.4 38.4 

125.000. 000 37.8 40.4 

62,500,000 50.4 46.0 


A parallel experiment with the strain 14 was made where the 
cells were killed during washing by a too high temperature of the 
centrifuge. Fermentation was weaker, but measurable. The 
cell ratio was 8:4:2: 1 while the acid formed showed the ratio 
7,85:4:2.00:1.28. 

The experiments with living cells show an increasing rate of 
fermentation when fewer cells are present. This is due to multi- 
plication of the cells if the concentration is less than 10® per 
cubic centimeter. At 45° where multiplication becomes ex- 
tremely slow, the increase in rate of fermentation by the lower 
cell concentrations is comparatively small. 

EFFECT OP GLUCOSE CONCENTRATION 

Slator (1906) has shown that alcoholic fermentation by yeast 
depends upon the sugar concentration only if less than 1 per 
cent is present. Above 1 per cent, the rate is practically inde- 
pendent of the sugar concentration. Our method made the study 
of this question quite simple, and the result is shown in table 3. 
The data are averages of 10 complete experiments made by 10 
different workers with the same bacterial suspension in 2 per 
cent buffer solution of pH 6,4, with varying amounts of glucose. 
For some unknown reason, the fermentation did not start until 
about 6 or 10 minutes after the cells were placed in contact with 
the glucose, and therefore, the rate for the first half hour is low 
throughout. 

The buffer concentration was 2 per cent, and the pH remained 
constant at 6.4 until about 0.35 per cent of lactic acid had been 
formed. This occurred between 1.5 and 2 hours at the higher 
glucose concentrations. After that, it decreased rapidly, and, 
with it, decreased the rate of fermentation. 
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The amount of supnr available at any time ran be roui:l-,lv 
e-'timatCf! by subtracting tlic total acid formed from tlie ori-in’l 
glucO'C concentration. Thu.<. after ().") and 1 hour, the cluro ■ 
of the second flask had decreased from 0.2o to tkl') aiul 0.07 
per cent rcsi)cc(ivcly. 

'file lower half of the table .‘;how.‘= tlie rate of ferincntatinn to 
bo uniform for the .'^econd and third half-ho\ir period, from O.ri 


TAHLi: 3 


Tiwr 


L^ccl of iKr conren'.rnljon of ijliicofo 


I GLrco'r costrvrn \Tios’ 

n 125 pf-r c-'nl 0 2j p^ coot 0 50 per j I.OO per cent 1 2 CO per eent O) p-« re-^* 


Total lactic acid formed 


j 

0 5 

j 

0 073 

0.100 

0.000 

0 0^1 

O.O-tl 

0.0e<l 

1 0 

0 001 1 

0 179 

0 2i12 

0.20t 

O.gix) 

0 20 

1 5 

0 003 

0.207 

0..321 

0 333 

0.320 

0.312 

2 0 

0 003 

0.210 

0.331 

o.-n.o 

0.301 

()..3«0 

2 5 

0.003 

0.210 

0 3.7S 

0 too 

0.1, W 

n.l2^ 

3 0 

0 003 

0 210 

0..300 

n.-iso 


0.101 

3 5 

0.003 

0 210 

0 301 

0.502 

■Bl 

n.l7^ 

Pinal pH . 

Ci.-t 

i 

0 1 

1 

G 1 

1 

1 

•i.i 

•t I 


Per cent lactic arid formed per half hour 


Apu-i 


0 

0 OOt) 

0 osi 

O.fM 

0 re/) 

2nd 

Bnnfl 

0 070 

0 113 

0.120 

0.122 

0 no 

3rd 

0.002 

0 037 

0 ns 

0.120 

0.12) 

0 1(0 

tth 

0 

0 cm 

0 03! 

0 0v3 

0 (O-i 

0 (t’.i 

5th 

0 

0 

0 OIJI 

0 051 

0 00.'. 

0 on 

0th 

0 

0 

0 003 

0.020 

0 022 

0 I O'l 

7th 

0 

0 

0 O')! 

0.013 

0 f/OH 

0 01 1 


to ‘1 per cent sugar. With 0.12.o per cent stigar, the initial rale 
wa*; fairly high, and with 0.2.1 per cent, alrnO't as high .a- the 
highe.'t during tlie fir.'t ludf hour, but in both ca^es, the gluce <■ 
concentration during the .‘■econd half hour fcdl below 0.1 per eenf. 
With O.o {ler ct-nt initial .‘•ugar, fermentation v. a"- coii'-taiit for tic- 
first 1.5 hours fO.lS ]H'r c'-nt gluco.-o remaining', Imt firo;/]<''! 
decidedly during tlie next half-hour. It .‘-cem- .‘■afc; to state from 
these rcstdt.- that tiie rate of lactic fermentrition i- independ' .at 
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of the glucose concentration when it amounts to at least 0.2 per 
cent of the culture medium, provided, of course, that the pH does 
not decrease. 

EFFECT OF Na-LACTATE 

Two experiments with strain 14 showed very little effect. 

Even the highest concentrations corresponding to 3.2 per cent 
lactic acid still permitted very noticeable fermentation though 
the rate had been reduced to about one-third. Rogers and Whit- 
tier (1928) had found in milk 0.1829 molar acid ( = 2.2 per cent 
Na-lactate) to be completely inhibiting; but in an artificial 
medium with 0.5 K2HPO4, no constant relation could be found. 


TABLE 4 


EXPERIMENT I 

EXPERIMENT 11 

Na-lactate 

Fermenting capacity | 

Na-lactate 

Fermenting capacity 

per cent 

10"^^ mffm. per cell per Aourl 

per cent 

mffm, per cell per hour 

0 

22.9 

0 

25.6 

0.2 

22.9 

1 

19.2 

0.4 

21.9 

2 

18.7 

0.8 

20.4 

3 

12.9 



4 

9.6 


This latter experiment corresponds more closely to ours than the 
one with milk. It must be expected that our strongly buffered 
test medium would give results different from those obtained in 
milk or whey. 

EFFECT OF AERATION 

Air, oxygen and nitrogen were bubbled through cell suspensions 
of strain 125 in wide test tubes as rapidly as this could be done 
without losing some of the culture by foaming. The effect in 
a preliminary test was slight, 19 per cent retardation by oxygen 
and 17 per cent by air. In the final experiment, the fermenting 
capacities were 

Quiet controls 8.65 X 10““" mgm. 

I air 6.7 = 22 per cent reduction 

oxygen 4.8 = 44 per cent reduction 

nitrogen 10.3 = 20 per cent increase 


In vacuum 


8.60 
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The number of \uablc cell? was nof changed materially th:ri;;r, 
the 4.5 hours of the experiment. 'We must conclude th.at t!.-' 
cnzjTnc action as such is in some wa\- inhibited by too much (ny- 
gen. The great reducing power of streptococci as shov. n by tli“ir 
effect upon litmus and mctliylenc blue seems to be .Miflicient (<> 
eliminate the hannful effect of o.xygcn in a quiet suspeudnn. 
O.xwgen is removed more rapidly than it can diffuse info the cul- 
ture, and therefore, no difference was observed between vacuum 
and regidar control. However, the increase by nitrogen dc--- 
not fit into this picture. 


AGE OF CEU.S 

In the most extensive of our e.xperiments, the age varied from 
2 to 4S hours. By age is meant the time from inoculafion iinlil 
the beginning of centrifugation. For centrifugation anti re- 
suspension, 35 more minutes were required before the fir.'-’t titra- 
tion could be made. In order to avoid lag, the inoculum ala ay.- 
consisted of young cells. Thus, to obtain the 2-hour'old rclb, 
1,500 cc. were inoculated with CO cc. of a 4-hour-old culture which 
had been obtained from a 9-hour culture. The cells from 250 rc. 
of culture were re-.suspended in 50 cc. of the test medium, vith 
the exception of the 2- and 4-hour-o!d cultures. "We ex])ecte(l 
rather .«mall numbers of cells, and hence, the cells from 5D0 rc. 
of the 4-hour culture, and from 1500 cc. of the 2-hour culture were 
concentrated in 50 cc. of the test medium. 

Of each suspension, a plate count was made at once, and again 
after 4 iiouns when the titrations were fini.^hcd. No incrca'-c in 
cells beyond the limits of error was observed in any c.a.'-e, 

Aeid formation proceeded in a very regular w.ay, the mily 
abnormal set being the two S-hour-old cultures which h.ad an 
initial delay, and later showed furtiicr incon‘-i-lcncic>-. 'Ilv' 
fermenting capacitie.s .showed a .■surprising uniformity. 

Age of cells in hour? 2 •• C S 10 12 11 10 is 21 ■'lo ■*' 

10"" mgm. per cell 

p-r hour 7.1 C 4 S S [O 0] S 2 0 ,S .0 5 0 2 0 a 0 0 0 H 0 . 

The fermenting cap.acity i- surpri-ingly uniform. '1 h'- vf.^v 
short but very greatly incrca-cd rate of metaboli-m ob cr'.fd by 
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Bayne-Jones and Rhees (1929) and by Walker, Winslow, Hunt- 
ington and Mooney (1934) was not evident. These authors 
observed that cells just coming out of lag, before the plate count 
showed a doubling of the cells, had a rate of metabolism 4 to 8 
times as high as a few hours later, during the logarithmic phase. 
While our cells had not become old, on account of frequent trans- 
fers, thej’- had not recently come out of lag. To induce this 
condition, 1.5 liters of a 36-hour-old culture were transferred to 
13.5 liters of fresh medium. Every hour, part of this culture 
was centrifuged, and the fermenting capacity tested by using 
the cells of large volumina, e.g., the cells of 2 hters for the 1- 
and 2-hour culture. The plate count showed that the cells of 

TABLE 5 


Effect of the age of cells on the rate of fermentation 


AGE OF CULTUBE 

UtLIiION CELLS PER COCIC CENTIUETER 

LACTIC ACID PRODUCED 



In 3 hours 

10“^» mgm. per cell 
per hour 

hours 



per cent 


12 

379 

1,720 

0.387 

7.5 

24 

308 

1,330 

0.279 

7.0 

24 

308 

1,220 

0.270 

7.4 

36 

142 

325 


11.1 

48 

83 

370 

0.099 

8.9 


the culture had not multiplied after 2 hours, and had doubled 
after 3 hours. There was a definite maximum in the 3-hour 
culture, but the difference was not nearly as large as that found 
by the above-cited authors. 

Age of cells in hours 1 2 3 4568 10 36 

10“*° mgm. per cell per hour... 10.5 16.3 17.7 10.3 9.3 9.2 8.7 6.8 7.4 

There seems to be a difference between cells kept young by 
continuous transfering and those made young by rejuvenation 
of old cultures. 

The values for the cultures older than 12 hours are probably 
a little too high because the cell numbers begin to decrease, due 
to aging of the culture. The cells which lose the power to produce 
colonies may still be able to produce acid (Rahn and Barnes, 1933) 
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and the computation would ascribe this acid to the ^^able cells. 
This is perhaps more plainly visible from table 5 where the number 
of cells had been determined before and after centrifugation. ^-Vn 
estimate of this error does not seem possible. 

LONGEVITY 

The follovdng experiment was made to test how soon the centri- 
fuged cells lose their vitahty. Cells from a 12-hour culture were 
re-suspended as usual, and the initial plate count of the suspen- 
sion (3 determinations) was 2500 milHon per cubic centimeter. 

After 2f and 4^ hours at 30°C., the counts showed ISCO 
and 1890 million per cubic centimeter (6 determinations each). 

TABLE 6 


Efect of cold storage on viability and fermenting capacity 



MILLION CELLS PEn CUBIC 
CENTIMETEn 

LACTIC AOD 


Cells not 
washed 

Cells washed 

Cells not 
vrosbed 

Cells washed 

1 

Fresh 

1,890 

1,750 

10~i* mgm. fo* : 
cell per hour \ 

11. c 

mjrn. per 
cell per kcrur 

11.8 

1 day at 2°C 


1,720 

lO.G 

11.5 

2 days at 2°C 



8.7 

11.4 

4 days at 2°C 

MBm 

WBm 

j 12 .0 

1 13.5 


The decrease is probably not caused by death, but by partial 
agglutination of the ver}' slimy culture. One of these cultures 
was kept at 30°, and the number of viable cells after 24 hours was 
1000 million, after 48 hours 760 miUion per cubic centimeter. 

WTien the original cell concentrate was held at -t-2°C., and at 
some later time was warmed to 30° and suspended in the same 
manner as the above cells, the cells showed very little decrease in 
\dability, and no loss of fermenting capacity for at least 4 days, 
as may be seen from table 6. The only noticeable elTcct of cold 
storage was a delay of 10 to 30 minutes in starting the fermenta- 
tion. It is therefore feasible to centrifuge the cells on one day 
and use them for experiments at some later date. All e.xpen- 
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ments mentioned in this paper have been done with fresh cells, 
immediately after centrifugation. 

EFFECT OF OTHER CARBOHYDRATES 

Experiments with carbohydrates other than glucose have 
shown no acid formation in most cases. The experiments are 
being continued. 


NECESSITY OF PEPTONE 

Centrifuged cells show some fermentation without peptone, 
but when the cells have been thoroughly washed, fermentation 
in the absence of peptone is very slow or entirely lacking. An 
investigation on the role of peptone has been started. 

SUMMARY 

The rate of lactic fermentation by streptococci can be measured 
simply by titration when the cells are obtained by centrifugation 
and suspended in a buffered glucose solution of pH 7.0. It is 
important that the cells are young (12 to 24 hours) and more 
concentrated than normal growth would make them. All cells 
in these experiments were tested in 2 per cent phosphate buffer 
+ 2 per cent glucose + 0.3 to 0.5 per cent peptone. 

The rate of fermentation had its optimal pH at 7.0. Deviation 
to the allcaline side retarded less than deviation to the acid side. 
Fermentation took place most rapidly in a buffer containing 4 
per cent of phosphates, but the largest amounts of final acidity 
were produced with 6 per cent. 

As long as more than 0.2 per cent of glucose were present, the 
rate of fermentation was not affected by the sugar concentration. 

Sodium lactate in concentration of 1 per cent retarded shghtly; 
4 per cent reduced the rate to less than half the normal rate. 

Continued agitation by a current of air or oxygen retarded 
fermentation, while nitrogen increased the rate. 

Very little difference was found between cells of different age, 
ranging from 2 hours to 2 days, if the cells were kept young by 
very frequent transfers. However, if old cells were transferred 
to a fresh medium, the fermenting capacity was doubled when 
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the cells came out of lag, and decreased again after the number 
of cells had doubled. 

The centrifuged cells can be stored in a phosphate buffer with- 
out glucose at a temperature of about -f 2°C. for 4 days witliout 
loss of fermenting capacity, and with verj’- little loss of viability. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LOCAL BRANCHES OF THE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICAN BACTERIOLOGISTS 

MARYLAND BRANCH 
Baltimore, December 17, 1937 


Notes on the Histort of Bacteri- 
ology IN Baltimore. Morris C. 
Leikind, Institute of the History of 
Medicine, Johns Hopkins University. 
The beginnings of Bacteriology in 
Baltimore are practically coincidental 
mth the opening of the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1876. The biological 
laboratory headed by Henry Newell 
Martin fostered investigative work 
which comprehended biological science 
in the broadest possible way. So it is 
not surprising to find Dr. I. E. Atkin- 
son studying the life history of a patho- 
genic fungus using a pure culture tech- 
nique in the years 1877-78. Probably 
the earliest investigator of prominence 
was George M. Sternberg who early 
in the 1880’s was Fellow by Courtesy 
in Martin’s laboratory. Here, Stern- 
berg completed his researches on dis- 
infectants and his studies on the pneu- 
mococcus; and here he trained A. C. 


Abbott, who later became head of the 
Hygienic Laboratory at the University 
of Pennsylvania. In 1885 W. H. Welch 
came, fresh from the laboratories of 
Koch and Cohnheim. Bacteriology 
promptly was given quarters in the 
laboratory of pathology. Even before 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School was 
opened, Welch was conducting classes 
in the elements of Bacteriology for post 
graduate medical students. In 
Welch’s laboratory. Mall the anatomist 
was using bacteria as a tool in anatomic 
research; Halsted was developing sur- 
gical technique on the antiseptic prin- 
ciples laid down by Lister, culminating 
in the introduction of the rubber 
gloves. 

By 1893 therefore, when the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School opened its 
doors, Bacteriology was a flourishing 
science in Baltimore. 


MARYLAND BRANCH 
Johns Hopkins Clot, February 25, 1938 

The Bacteriology of Cheese Ripen- the cheese maker through the control 
ING. L. A. Rogers, Bureau of Dairy of water and salt content, and the 
Industry, U. S. Department of temperatures in the making process 
Agriculture. and the curing rooms determine the 

With a few minor exceptions all species of bacteria which predominate, 
cheeses owe their characteristic flavor In cheese of the Cheddar type Slrepto- 
to the action of bacteria or other micro- coccus laclis is encouraged but other 
organisms which are naturally present varieties have some part in the ripen- 
in the milk or are added as pure culture ing. In the Swiss cheeses Streptococcus 
starters. The conditions created by laclis is excluded by temperature 
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conditions and a complicated sequence 
of bacterial populations occurs in 
which a delicate balance must be 
obtained to secure first grade cheese. 
In Camembertand similar cheeses there 
is a preliminar 3 ' lactic fermentation 
but the characteristic flavor is due to a 
mold growing on the surface and to 
enzjTnatic activity ripening from the 
surface inwards. Roquefort, Gorgon- 
zola and Stilton, are also mold-ripened 
with a preliminary lactic fermentation 
but bacterial action is largely sup- 
pressed by a high salt content. By 
manipulation of the air suppl 3 ' the 
essential mold is stimulated to develop 
in the interior of the cheese while other 
molds are inhibited. 

The Value of the Klike Finger 
Blood Tests in the Sero-Diag- 
Nosis OF Stphilis. Charles R. Rein, 
and Clarice E. Hazay, 5S0 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The Kline flocculation tests for the 
diagnosis and exclusion of sj-philis have 
been proven to possess ideal sensitivity 
and specificity. These tests are c.-irrieil 
out upon polished surfaces of micro- 
scopic slides in chambers of oplim.al 
proportions and the results read accu- 
ratclj' with ease through the micro- 
scope at a magnification of about IW 
times. Furthermore the Kline antigen 
emulsions are satisfactory for use for 
twentj’-four to forty-eight hours. In 
addition, these tests may be accurately 
performed in a few minutes with a fen- 
drops of blood casilj’ obtainable from a 
finger puncture or from a bleeding 
socket following dental extractions. 
These tests arc, therefore, especially 
adaptable for the serologic detection of 
syphilis in (1) all donors immediately 
prior to transfusion, (2) in applicants 
for insurance, (3) in routine dental 
practice, (4) in clinic patients, and (5) 
in children and obese individuals with 
small difficult veins. 



ERRATUM 

VoL. 35, No. 5, Page 461 


R. H. Broh-Kahn and I. Arthur Mireky. Studies on anaerobiosis. I. The 
nature of the inhibition of growth of cyanide-treated E. coli by reversible oxi- 
dation-reduction systems. Table 2, under the heading “Lactate”, anaerobic 
growth should be — instead of +-1— t- p. 




BACILLUS PARA-PERTUSSIS: A SPECIES RESEMBLING 
BOTH BACILLUS PERTUSSIS AND BACILLUS BRON- 
CHISEPTICUS BUT IDENTICAL WITH NEITHER 

GRACE ELDERING and PEARL KENDRICK 

Michigan Department of Health, Bureau of Laboratories, Western Michigan 
Division, Grand Rapids, Michigan^ 

Received for publication September 4, 1937 

In connection with a report in 1934 on the results of cough plate 
examinations for Bacillus pertussis (Kendrick and Eldering, 
1934a) we noted that all of 136 strains isolated from patients with 
whooping cough were similar serologically and corresponded 
with Leslie and Gardner’s Phase I (1931). Since then, up to 
June 1st, 1937, the total number of Phase I cultures has increased 
to 1498. During that period we have isolated from seven 
whooping cough patients ten cultures which resemble B. pertussis 
in certain respects but do not conform with all the criteria as- 
cribed to Phase I. Strains similar to these ten were not re- 
covered from over 1500 cough plates from patients with upper 
respiratory infections other than whooping cough. On the 
original cough plates from which these organisms were recovered 
the colonies were typical of B. pertussis after 48 hours incubation. 
Morphology and staining reaction appeared typical of B. pertussis 
and agglutination tests were positive with B. pertussis antiserum 
in low dilution. The plates were reported positive for B. pertussis 
to the attending physicians. However, after longer incubation 
the colonies on these cough plates were observed to be unusually 
large and, unlike B. pertussis, were found to grow profusely on 
plain infusion agar and in broth. Recognizing a possible rela- 
tionship to Bacillus hronchisepticus, we tested the cultures 

' The authors gratefully acknowledge the technical assistance of Gertrude 
Hodges. For financial assistance, they are indebted to the National Research 
Council. 
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against a B. brondmeptiais antiserum and found that the organ- 
isms -were agglutinated to high titer. Unlike B. bronchiscplkm, 
however, they were non-motile. Further studies were then 
carried out, comparing this group of cultures on the one hand 
■nith B. pertussis and on the other with B. bronchiseplicus. 

SOURCE OF CULTURES 

In table 1 are outlined certain details with respect to the source 
of the cultmres. 


TABLE 1 
Source of cultures 


CULTORE 

KUMEEn 

1 

PATIENT 

i 

AGE 1 

ATTACE DIAGNOSED TVTlooriNO 

COD on 

CODOn PLATE 
POSITIVE ron 
"509’* cnocp: 

Duration 

Severity 



i/eara 

veeks 


day of distast 

309 

F. B, 

12 

3 

Very light 

14th 

312 

W. R. 

3 

4 

Light 

2lBt 

315 

J. T. 

5 

8 

Moderate 

28th 

330 





3Sth 

331 





45th 

344 





63rd 

595 

B. H. 

3 

4-5 

Moderate 

8th 

609L 

B. D.* 

7 

8 

Severe 

10th 

795 

S. S. 

4 

4 

Light 

1 3rd 

7010 

A. A. 

3 months 

? 

7 

13th 


* Phase I B. pertussis also recovered. 


It is of interest that the first nine cultures from six whooping 
cough patients were isolated between January 9 and April 19, 
1935, a period of a little more than three months, and the tentli 
culture not until April 14, 1937. E^ddence supporting epidemio- 
logical relationships is lacking except in one instance. Of the 
first six patients, F. B. and W. R. lived in the same household. 
The other four patients lived in scattered sections of the city and 
had no known contact with each other or with F. B. or W. R- 
However, there were contacts with other whooping cough 
patients, from whom we had no cultures for study. It should be 
noted that from B. D.’s cough plate both Phase I colonies and the 
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B. pertussis-like colonies were isolated. In the instance of J. T., 
the B. pertussis-like organisms were recovered from four cough 
plates taken at different stages of the disease. 

To indicate relative severity of the attacks we have used the 
terms severe, moderate, light and very light, as employed in our 
immunization study and defined in a progress report (1936). 
According to the criteria used, one of these first six attacks of 
whooping cough was severe, two were moderate, two were light 
and one was very light. All but one patient, F. B., whooped, 
and all were considered to have clinical whooping cough by their 
attending physicians. The tenth culture was from a plate mailed 
from outside the city and we received no report on the severity 
of attack. 


STUBY OF CULTURE CHARACTERISTICS 

The cultures were studied as to morphology, cultural and bio- 
chemical reactions, serological relationships and certain reactions 
in animals. Since repeated observations indicate that the ten 
cultures under discussion are of the same group, for convenience, 
culture 309 is taken as the type of the group and will be referred 
to by number. The characteristics described for 309 are true for 
the group, so far as we have been able to determine. 

Morphological and growth characteristics. Culture 309 is a 
small non-motile Gram-negative coccoid bacillus of fairly con- 
stant size and shape. In stained preparations it occurs singly 
or in pairs but seldom in chains. It is aerobic and non-motile. 
Capsules may be demonstrated by Lawson's method®. It 
grows luxuriantly under aerobic conditions on the usual media 
with or without the addition of blood. No growth occurs under 
anaerobic conditions. On Bordet-Gengou medium the colonies 
are raised, entire, pearly and glistening; this medium is first 
darkened, but after 24 to 36 hours the darkening is also accompa- 
nied by hem'olysis. The colonies on plain infusion agar are very 
similar to those on blood medium and grow rapidly and profusely. 
After 24 to 48 hours the surrounding medium starts to turn 
brown, the intensity of the color increasing for four or five days. 

’ G. M. Lawson. Unpublished thesis. 
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The browning is not afitected by light. In beef broth the brown 
color is also produced and a ^'iscid sediment occurs, which on 
agitation rises from the bottom of the tube in a ropy s^Yirl, Lit- 
mus milk shows a change toward alkalinity within 4S hours, 
which increases until the medium is a deep blue after five to 
seven days. 

None of the seven carbohydrates tested (glucose, lactose, sucrose, 
maltose, mannitol, xjdose, and trehalose) is fermented. Indol is 
not formed. Nitrates are not reduced. Fibrinolytic activity 
could not be demonstrated. Catalase is produced. 

Comparison of culture 809 with B. pertussis and B. bronchisep- 
ticus. In stained slide preparations the three cultures appeared 
so similar that it was desired to compare their size by actual 
measurement. This was done by means of photomicrographs 

TABLE 2 


Comparalive lengths of culture 309, B. pertussis and B. bronchisepticus 


LEKcrn 

CirLTUTlli 

303 

B, prrtxissii 

B» bfoncKutj'iieut 

microns 

Average 

0.52 m. 

0.60 

0.3-0. 8 

0.53 m. 

0.60 

0.3-1. 0 

0.49 m. 
0.60 

0.3-0. 8 

Mean 

Riinge 



kindly prepared for us by Dr. H. J. Brown. Stained slides were 
made from 48-hour cultures on Bordet-Gengou medium, and two 
fields from each slide photographed, the final magnification 
representing 1000. For each culture the length of 50 individual 
bacteria was measured directly on the photograph, and the 
average and mean obtained as shown in table 2. In view of the 
difficulties involved in measuring organisms so small, the difier- 
ences given here are not considered significant. It should be 
noted that only a few* organisms accounted for the' extremes of 
the ranges. 

An outline of the morphological and cultural charnctcristics 
of culture 309 in comparison with Phase I B. pertussis and with 
B. bronchisepticus is given in table 3. 

Culture 309 resembles both B. pertussis and B. bronchiscplicits 
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in morphology, staining reaction, hemolytic zone on Bordet- 
Gengou medium, catalase production, and in failure to ferment 
carbohydrates and to produce indol. It is similar to B. pertussis 
but unlike B. hronchisepticus in being non-motile and in failing 
to reduce nitrates. It resembles B. hronchisepticus rather than 
B. pertussis in its luxuriant growth on plain infusion agar even 
when first isolated, rapid production of allcalinity in litmus milk 
and heavy ropy sediment in broth. It differs from both organ- 
isms in the darkening effect on Bordet-Gengou medium and the 
browning of infusion agar and broth. 


TABLE 3 

Cultural characierislics: Comparison of No. S09, phase I B. pertussis 
and B. hronchisepticus 




s; 

o 

E 

P 

o 

p 



MEDIUM 


CTTLTtTRE 


Bordet- j 
Gengou | 



Litmus 
milk be- 
ginning 
alka- 
linity 

MOTJUTY 

a 

1 

1 

1 

A 

o 

S.S 

Q 

Agar 

Broth 

No. 309 

■ 

■ 

+ 

+ 

Heavy growth 

Eopy growth 

datfB 

2-4 

Phase I B. pertussis. . 

1 

1 


1 

turning agar 
brown 

No growth un- 

with brown- 
ing 

No growth un- 

12-14 

B. hronchisepticus 

+ 

+ 

+ 

1 

til adapted 
Heavy growth. 

til adapted 
Heavy growth. 

1-2 





■ 

No pigment 

No pigment 



Agglutination tests. The method of antiserum production 
and the agglutination techruc are the same as given in a report of 
the Standard Methods Committee on Diagnostic Procedures and 
Reagents, American Public Health Association (Kendrick, 
Miller and Lawson, 1935-6). The agglutination titers are 
expressed in terms equivalent to those employed in the usual 1 cc. 
test. 

In table 4 are given agglutination titers obtained with particu- 
lar antisera produced against B. pertussis, B. hronchisepticus, 
and a culture of the "309” group, respectively. 

Titers are given for two different bleedings of each animal to 
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illustrate the difference in cross agglutination results obtained 
with different bleedings of the same animal, after more or less 
intensive immunization, TMiile there is considerable animal 
variation and a single series of findings is not alwaj-^s reliable, 
manj’- tests on a rather large number of animals suggest that in 
general, extended, intensive immunization with one of the three 
cultures under consideration broadens the serological properties 
of the serum with respect to the other two and the serum becomes 
less specific than after a shorter course of immunization. This 
point may be important in explaining what appear to be dis- 


TABLE 4 


ANnsEBim 

! 

Ctn/rURE USED AB 
ANTIGEN rOK 
AGGLUTINATION | 

AOOLUTINAnON TTTEJW Of DLtrDTNOS 
HADE 6 TO 7 DATS ATTEn LABT INJtCTXO?* 

Rabbit number 

HomoIo{;oua 
culture ' 

1 

3 inicctions. Total 
antigen app.3cc. 

7 to 10 injcctioni. 
Total anligen 

12 or more cc. 

R193 

B. pertussis 

B. pertussis 

1:2,600 

1:25,000 


1445 

“309” 


1:7,600 



B. bronchi. 


1:5,000 

R204 

“309” group 

B. pertussis 

1:100 

1:2,500 


315 

“309” 

1:600 

1:25,000 



B. bronchi. 


1:20,000 

R207 

B. bronchisep- 

B. pertussis 


1:15,000 


iicus 

“309” 

None 

1:2,500 


214 

B. bronchi. 

1:2,500 

1:25,000 
i 


Note: Homologous titers are underlined. 


crepancies in the findings of different workers, in addition to the 
possibilitj’’ of somewhat different strains having been chosen by 
them for study. For example, when Ferry and Noble (1918) 
and Ferry and Klix (1918) reported on the close relationship 
between B. ■pertvssis and B. bronchiscpticus, they observed that 
B. perhissis antiserum did not agglutinate B. bronclnscphcus. 
We have found this true with certain bleedings of our animals, as 
in R-193 (table 4) after three injections. In other bleedings, as 
R-193 after 10 injections, the serum gav'e a positive agglutination 
with B. hronchisepiiciis. 
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From the results with a series of rabbits for each antiserum, 
the average cross agglutination results with bleedings after 9 to 
11 injections were as follows. B. pertussis antiserum gave titers 
with “309” and B. bronchisepticus which were about 20 per cent 
of the average homologous titer 1 : 25,000. The “309” antiserum 
agglutinated B. pertussis to 5 per cent of the average homologous 
titer 1:25,000, and B. bronchisepticus to 40 per cent of the titer. 
B. bronchisepticus antiserum agglutinated B. pertussis to 20 per 
cent and “309” to 65 per cent of the homologous titer of 1 ; 13,750. 

In general, the findings suggest a common antigenic component 
for B. pertussis, “309” group and B. bronchisepticus. 

Agglutinin-absorption tests. The antigenic relationships be- 
tween the three organisms were studied further by agglutinin 
absorption. Briefly, the serum for absorption was diluted 1 : 10 
and mixed with a previously determined absorbing dose of washed 
organisms, usually 0.1 to 0.2 cc. of packed bacteria. The mix- 
ture was incubated two hours in a water bath at 37°C., and placed 
in the icebox overnight. The serum was then clarified by 
centrifugation, and agglutination tests were made, using the 
rapid method. 

The findings in several series of agglutinin-absorption tests in 
general confirm those of the one series tabulated in table 5 and 
expressed graphically in table 6. 

The results indicate that although the three organisms are 
related, as shown also by the cross agglutination reactions, they 
are not identical. Each of the three cultures completely re- 
moves agglutinins for itself from each of the three antisera. 
Each culture removes the agglutinins for each of the other two 
cultures also from the antiserum produced against itself; it only 
partially absorbs these heterologous agglutinins from the sera 
produced against the other two cultures, respectively. In those 
antisera which gave relatively high titers after absorption, an 
attempt was made to complete the removal of agglutinins by 
repeated absorptions. Only slight or no further reductions in 
titer were produced by this method. 

Reactions in animals. Certain reactions produced in animals 
by living cultures of B. pertussis were considered in a previous 
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report (1934b). Mice inoculated intraperitoneally witli n five 
billion dose of B. pertussis usually die -within two to four clays 
and at autopsy show extensive hyperemia of the peritoneal wall, 
infiltration of the lyunph glands, and the presence of an extremely 
mucoid exudate in the peritoneal ca\dty. The organisms can be 
recovered from this exudate and, wdth less regularity, from the 
heart’s blood. Similar results in mice w'ere obtained with culture 
309 and it may be mentioned that after serial passage through 

TABLE 5 

Agglulimn-ahsorption results in one scries of tests 


AXTlSCnA USED IN AOOLimNATION TESTS 



Rabbit 204 

Rabbit 193 

Rabbit 223 

ANTIGEN USED 

Homologous culture 

FOR absorption 
or SERUM 

"309” BToup— 315 

B, pertusiu — 1445 

B. IroncAiVplicu*— 


AgBlutination tilers with different culture suspensions ss nntisen— 
Agglutination antigens 



315 

1445 

L279 

31S 

1445 

L279 

315 

1445 

L3!9 

None (not ab- 
sorbed) .... 

1;40T 

1:5T 

lllT 

1 

l:25T 

l:35T 

1:2. 5T 

l:7.5T' 

H 

l:25T 

"309” group 
—315 

Neg. 

l-.lOO 

Neg. 

1:100 

1:20T 

Ncg. 

Ncg. 

H 

l:20T 

B. pertussis — 
U45 

l:25T 

Ncg. 

1 Ncg. 

1:1T 

Neg. 

Ncg. 

1:7.6T 

Ncg. 

l:25T 

B. bronchi- 
seplicus — 
L279 

1 :25T 

1:1T 

1 

Neg. 

l:7.5T 

1:15T 

1 

Ncg. 

1:1T 

Ncg. 

Ncg. 


Note: Ncg. = <1:100; T = 1,000 i.c. 1:25T = 1:25,000; homologoua titers nrc 
underlined. 


three mice, the culture retained all its original characteristics. 
B. hronchiseplicus, injected into mice produced results compar- 
able with those described for B. pertussis and culture 309. 

Intradermal inoculations in rabbits of 0.1 cc. of a 1 billion sus- 
pension of B. pertussis, culture 309 and B. bronclnscpticus 
respectively, all produced the reaction of hemorrhagic necrosis 
characteristic of B. perlussis. 

In their study of the opsonocytophagic reaction in pertussis. 
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TABLE 6 


AGGLUTININ-ABSORPTION TESTS WITH 
B. PERTUSSIS, 309. AND B.BRONCHISEPTICUS 



Kendrick, Gibbs and Sprick (1937) found that in general all three 
cultures gave strong reactions with the blood of an individual 
immunized against B. pertussis. 
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DISCUSSION 

Significance of the “S09" cultures. In considering the signifi- 
cance of this group of organisms, tjiiified by culture 300, the 
question arises as to the frequency with which they occur and 
their distribution. In our own experience thej* are relatively 
infrequent; only ten such cultures were isolated over a period of 
five years during which time 1498 cultures of B. pertussis were 
obtained. Miller’ working with Madsen at the State Senun 
Institute in Copenhagen isolated two cultures which he describes 
as similar to our 309 group. These two cultures are referred to ns 
"green strains" by Krarup (1933). Miller isolated two addi- 
tional “green strains” in California and we are indebted to him 
for sending us one of them for study. It has all the character- 
istics of our 309 group. One of the California cultures was 
isolated from a child who coughed for three weeks but did not 
whoop, although her cough was described as paroxysmal. The 
other was recovered from a severe case of whooping cough from 
which Phase I B. pertussis was also obtained. Lawson,^ who 
has kindly examined culture 309, states that he has isolated a 
culture hamng the same characteristics from a patient in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. It would be of interest to know if other work- 
ers have isolated similar cultures. 

The finding of such a homogeneous group of cultures, though 
they are relativel}'’ few in number, has both theoretical and 
practical interest. These strains might be looked upon as a 
result of the dissociative process in B. pertussis. This is suggested 
by the occasional finding of both B. pertussis and a culture of the 
309 group in the same patient. The cultures of this group how- 
ever are not the same as any of the old laborator}’’ strains which 
we have studied. In our experience, old strains of B. pertussis 
which have lost their Phase I characteristics have a morphology 
quite different from any of the three cultures under discu.^sion— 
the organisms are longer and there is a tendency to thread forma- 
tion. Also, they do not show browning of the medium, do not 


’ J. J. Miller. Personal communication. 

* G. M. Lawson. Personal communication. 
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grow as profusely or easily as do the 309 group and are relatively 
inactive in animals. Perhaps the cultures of the 309 group bear a 
relationsliip to Phase I. B. pertussis more like that of the-<SaZ- 
monella group to Eberthella typhi. Whatever the status of the 
group, the findings with respect to it strengthen the accumulating 
evidence of the close relationship between B. pertussis and B. 
bronchisepiicus. 

A question naturally arises whether these organisms of the 309 
group bear a similar relation to the disease whooping cough to 
that of B. pertussis; and if so, whether any protective properties 
possessed by a vaccine prepared from either B. pertussis or the 
309 group would be effective against infection by the other 
organism. The data at hand are insuflScient to answer these 
questions. 

Note on classification. In our various references to pertussis 
bacilli we have avoided the use of the generic term Hemophilus 
so widely used at present, suggesting a close relationship to H. 
infiuenzae. The cultural characteristics of pertussis bacilli give 
fully as good, if not better, reasons for considering them cogeneric 
with Bacillus bronchisepiicus — an organism placed by some in the 
genus Alcaligenes and by others in Brucella. Believing that the 
systematic position of the pertussis organism requires further 
elucidation, we have used the designation Bacillus pertussis 
without prejudice to any other generic terminology which may 
later seem desirable. 

The “309” cultures described in this report definitely cannot be 
placed in the genus Hemophilus since they grow readily on ordi- 
nary blood-free media. For convenience of reference we suggest 
the name Bacillus para-pertussis, until we are able to recognize 
a clear basis for an appropriate generic designation of the per- 
tussis-bronchisepticus group of organisms. 

SUMMARY 

Ten cultures forming a homogeneous group were isolated from 
seven whooping cough patients by the cough plate method. 
They have been studied according to morphology, cultural and 
serological characteristics, and certain reactions in animals. 
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■\Miile closelj' related antigenically to both Bacillus pertussis and 
Bacilhis bronchiscpticus, these cultures are identical with ncitlicr. 
Their significance in connection with the disease whoopinc; conch 
is not 3'et clear. For convenience of reference^, the name Bacillus 
para-pertussis is used for the organisms described. 
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Few groups of non-pathogenic bacteria have held such great 
interest or have been so thoroughly studied as the rhizobia. 
The recent monograph by Fred, Baldwin, and McCoy (1932) 
affords a full review of the voluminous hterature. Excellent 
reviews of the early period of study were given by Atkinson (1892) 
and by Erwin F. Smith (1911). No very critical review has 
appeared on the life cycle. 

Prior to isolation and cultivation of pure cultures, belief in a 
more or less complex life history prevailed. The earliest workers 
who studied root nodules were confused by the presence of hypha- 
like infection threads, and bacteroids within the root tissue. 
They generally regarded the bacteroids as spores produced by a 
budding mycelium. Accordingly the organism was regarded as 
a fungus and a complex life history was assumed. 

With the isolation and study of pure cultures by Beijerinck 
(1888) many of the previous notions were abandoned but new 
discoveries seemed to support the behef in a life history different 
from that which was accepted for other species of bacteria. 
Beijerinck noted that pure cultures consisted of rod-like cells 1 
by 4ii, coccoid cells 0.18 by 0.4/t, and large vacuolated bacteroids. 
He introduced the term, swarmers, for the smaller cells. This 
term has since come to occupy a prominent place in discussions 
of the hfe cycle. 

The belief that rhizobia reproduce by small bodies borne 
within large vacuolated cells has been advocated by many work- 
ers. This idea seems to have originated in the early work of 
Morck (1891) who studied the bacteroids from root nodules of 
many legumes. Hiltner (1898) was probably the first to speak 
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of bacteroids as sporangia. Hartleb (1900) stated that b.^c- 
teroids liberate spore-like bodies which develop into swam^ ccll.«. 
Schneider (1804) thought that bacteroids produce cndosporcs. 
He abandoned this view (1902) but maintained that sporc-like 
bodies, sporoids, are produced within the bacteroids. Dc Ro.-si 
(1907) and Greig-Smith (1899) believed that several cells ari.«c 
from each bacteroid. 

The life historj’’ of rhizobia has been studied more recently 
by Lohnis and Smith (1916), Lohnis and Hansen (1921), Bcwlcy 
and Hutchinson (1920), Thornton and Gangulee (1926), Gangu- 
lee (1926), Kas (1927), Gibson (1928), and Schonberg (1929). 
Reproduction by gonidia has been accepted by all these Mriters 
and in some cases sjunplasm and conjunction have been described. 

According to Bewlcy and Hutchinson (1920) rhizobia repro- 
duce b}^ formation of cocci within the rod-like cells. They 
describe five t 3 Tpes of cells and the sequence of occurrence in 
the life cj^cle. Banded rods liberate small non-motile cocci vdiich 
increase in size to form larger non-motile coed. These elongate 
to form small ovoid motile cells and by further development change 
to elongated, unhanded, motile rods. The stainablc substance 
rounds off to form small cocci thus completing the cycle. E.vtcr- 
nal conditions were found to influence the formation of cocci 
within the rods and change to the motile condition but the conr.«e 
of development was regarded as inherent and normal. 

Thornton and Gangulee (1926) and Gangulee (1920) confirmed 
the occurrence of these five cell tj'pes. However, according to 
their observation cocci may’- become flagellated before release 
from the mother cell. The life cycle described bj* Bewlcy and 
Hutchinson has been accepted by various writers of recent book.s 
such as Toplej’ and Wilson (1930), Frobisher (1937), and Rus- 
sell (1937). 


CELL INCLUSIONS 

Although a belief that rhizobia reproduce bj' gonidia has 
generally prevailed, there are certain recorded observations con- 
cerning the cell structure and ^■iabilit 3 ' of bacteroids which indi- 
cate a possibility that this belief is not well founded. It is a 
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matter of common observation that bacteroids from nodules or 
cells from old cultures stain poorly with anilin dyes, and when 
stained show a structure which has been variously described as 
banded, barred, vacuolated, granulated or alveolar. This is 
very good presumptive evidence for the presence of non-stainable, 
lifeless cell inclusions within the cytoplasm and suggests the 
probability that the belief in reproduction by gonidia is based 
on an erroneous interpretation of the cell structure. 

Various writers have referred to the fact that bacteroids con- 
tain highly refractive granules which are not stained by anilin 
dyes. Atkinson (1892) noted such granular bodies and identified 
them tentatively as condensed masses of protein. He wrote as 
follows: 

On staining bacteroids from tubercles of Medicago denticulata with 
fuchsin they present an interrupted stain, simulating in this respect the 
rods of Bacillus tuberculosis. It is quite likely that the difficulty ex- 
perienced in staining these objects in the tubercles has led some to 
describe the stained portions as spores. 

Lundstrom (1888) observed that bacteroids from nodules which 
had been in water for some time were filled with refractive gran- 
ules which he regarded as inclusions consisting of condensed 
protein. 

More definite studies on these granular bodies have been re- 
corded. Prazmowski (1890) studied bacteroids from various 
species. He observed refractive granules and attempted to 
determine their nature by various microchemical tests. He 
found that the granules resisted the action of alkali, were stained 
brown with iodine, red with concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
failed to stain with anilin dyes. For these reasons he regarded 
the bodies as protein. This view was criticized by Frank (1892) 
who maintained that the identification by Prazmowski could 
not be valid since the bodies should stain with anilin dyes if 
they consist of protein. He regarded the bodies as amylodextrin. 

The most complete study of the chemical nature of bacteroidal 
granules is that of Moller (1892). He objected to the conclusions 
of both Frank and Prazmowski concerning the nature of the 
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substance. His conclusions were based on solubility tests, anti 
stabling reactions. He showed that the granules were insoluble 
in cold dilute potassium hydroxide, in cold or boiling concent mtcd 
ammonia, in hot ethyl alcohol and amyl alcohol, in ether, bciuenc 
or carbon bisulphide. No vaporization or otlicr changes occurred 
on careful heating over a flame. The granules were found to be 
soluble in chloroform, acetone, glacial acetic acid, clove oil and 10 .^-: 
easily in benzol. He interpreted these reactions as indicative 
of a fattv' or waxj’- substance corresponding most nearly to cholcs- 
terin but not identical. In a later publication Frank (1S92) 
abandoned the idea of carbohj’drate composition and supported 
Moller’s conclusion. 

Heinze (1905) noted granules in bacteroids from nodules of 
pea, vetch, broad bean, garden bean, clover, and alfalfa. The 
bodies stained red-brown with iodine and were identified as 
glycogen. iMarie P. Lohnis (1930) observed granular bodies in 
bacteroids of pea plants grown on a sterilized medium but did 
not determine their chemical nature. Muller and Stapp (192G) 
showed by chemical anatyses that bacteroids contain fatty acids 
or esters of fatty acids and glycerol or a mixture of these, and a 
wax-hke substance probably cholesterin. Glycogen was not 
found. 

Since these early reports the presence of cell inclusions in 
rhizobial cells appears to have been generally disregarded. Most 
writers have designated unstained portions of tlie cell as vacuoles 
and stainable portions as gonidia or spores. Gibson (1928) 
called attention to the nature of non-stainable bodies in l)andcd 
cells. He concluded that these arc not vacuoles but non-stainablc 
gonidia containing a fat-like substance. 

CiTOLOGICAL OBSERVATIOXB 

The observations on cell structure and reproduction to be 
recorded here are based on a study of several species of Rhzohiutn 
cultivated in a variety of culture media and e.xamined by ■various 
methods during the growth cycle. Pure cultures of R. incUloU, 
R. lupini, R. irifolii, R. legnminosarinn and R. japomcinti were 
supplied by Dr. E. B. Fred from the extensive Wisconsin collce- 
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tion. The yeast-water mannitol medium described by Waksman 
and Fred (1928) was employed as a culture medium for most 
purposes. This medium was varied in some cases by substituting 
sucrose or glucose for mannitol. Soil extract, sod-extract agar, 
bouillon, beef-extract peptone agar, and each of these containing 
mannitol, glucose or sucrose were also employed as culture media. 

Microscopic examinations were made of cells from young and 
old cultures. The preparations included nigrosin and congo-red 
fihns, heat-fixed films stained with various anilin dyes, hanging 
drop and flat wet moimts with special staining methods for fat 
inclusions. 

Since most writers have attached great importance to the 
banded or vacuolated cells as the bearers of gonidia, the structure 
and the conditions which favor formation of this cell type in 
cultures received special attention. Cells from old cultures on 
yeast-water mannitol agar contain highly refractive spherical 
granules which are not stained by aqueous solutions of anilin 
dyes. They are stained intensely by the naphthol-blue method 
of Dietrich and Liebermeister (1902), by the several methods 
described by Eisenberg (1909), and by Sudan III. Accordingly, 
they are regarded as cell inclusions of a fat-like substance. This 
identification is supported by the early work of MoUer (1892) 
and by the recent study of Hopkins and Peterson (1930), who 
studied ether and chloroform extracts by precise macrochemical 
methods. Their results show that about 20 per cent of the dry 
weight is soluble in chloroform. 

Fat bodies are present in practically aU cells of the various 
species studied after the cultures reach an age of three or four 
days and may be observed in many cells m 24-hour cultures. 
The number of bodies varies with size of the cells. Long rods 
may contain four to six while short rods contain one or two. 
Large inflated bacteroids contain many fat bodies, the cyto- 
plasmic content is reduced to a mere reticulum, and the structm'e 
appears alveolar. When stained with aqueous solution of anilin 
dyes, the fat-containing cells appear to be vacuolated and banded 
since unstained fat bodies, which may equal the diameter of the 
cell, alternate with stained masses of cytoplasm (figs. 1 and 3). 
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The principal factor which favors formation of fat bodies i, 
the composition of the culture medium. They were more abun- 
dant in media containing mannitol, sucrose or glucose. It is 
impossible to agree with Bewley and Hutchinson (1920) that for- 
mation of banded cells depends on the absence of carbohydrates. 
According to their conclusions such cells are more abundant in 
soil extract without carboh3'’drate and do not occur in carlio- 
hydrate media until depletion of the carbon compound has 
occurred. 

The occurrence of banded cells has been offered as conclu.«ive 
proof of reproduction by gonidia. According to this idea the 
cell content becomes broken up into two or more stainable bodie.s 
which escape from the mother cell as ver^' minute non-motile 
cocci or pre-swarmers analogous to asexual spores of the algae 
and fungi. 

The nature of the process which causes the banded condition 
in cells of rhizobia is not such as we would expect to occur in a 
true method of reproduction. The formation of reproductive 
cells, zoospores and gametes, within the body of a mother cell 
is a common method of reproduction in many of the algae and 
fungi and has been advocated for many species of bacteria. But 
such cells originate by cleavage of the protoplast and arc, there- 
fore, true cells. The stainable bands in cells of rhizobia arc not 
formed in this manner as has been shown above and the prolopla.'^t 
is not di\uded as the term is properly used. There is a .single 
protoplast containing fat bodies. This gives a .superficial rc.=cm- 
blance to division of the cell contents to form .small coccu.s-lihe 
reproductive bodies. This condition occurs in other fat dcpo.sit- 
ing species of bacteria such as BaciUits mycoidcs and Bncillus 
anthracis. Comparing the photographs of Rhizohhtm vicliloli 
(fig. 1) and B. mycoidcs (fig. 2) it is seen that the structure is 
identical. It may be noted that the stained bands are gcncr.nlly 
convex while the clear fat bodies are spherical or oval. In xcry 
old cells in which autolysis has set in, the cytopla.«mic bodies 
round off and bear a .superficial resemblance to cocci. In ad- 
vanced stages of cell disintegration the wall ruptures and the 
contents are set free. The protoplast in disintegration is broken 
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up into separate particles ■which no'n’’ stain poorly, and have the 
appearance of degeneration products. 

Additional e'^idence that banded cells produce gonidia has 
been offered by Gangulee (1926) ■who reported the development 
of flagella on the bodies ■while still enclosed in the mother cell. 
The diagramatic drawings presented by Thornton and Gangulee 
(1926) to illustrate such flagellation are not con^vincing. The 
drawings do not show internal flagellated bodies but banded rods 
with flagella borne externally as in the case of unbanded rods. 
Examination of rhizobial cells containing fat bodies reveals the 
fact that such cells are frequently motile. The same is true of 
other fat-depositing motile species such as Bacillus cereus. The 
banded flagellated rods are doubtless cells which have deposited 
fat bodies while still retaining their original flagella. 

Ledingham (1931) suggested that the banded rods might be 
due to some form of multiple fission. A somewhat similar view 
was held by Schneider (1902). Thornton (1931) replied to Led- 
ingham that “owing to the small size of the organism it is difficult 
to be sure whether transverse walls are formed between the coc- 
coid bodies before their release. But it is probable that the 
bodies are released from inside, since the empty and disintegrating 
mother cells can often be seen in preparations made when the 
cocci are appearing.” It appears to the writer that both of 
these conceptions are based on erroneous interpretations of the 
cell structure. 

The banded condition appears to bear no relation to a method 
of reproduction when the real cause of banding is understood. 
There might be some who would maintain that the fat bodies 
are themselves non-stamable gonidia impregnated with fat-like 
material but containing also hving substance. This matter has 
been discussed in my previous paper on the cell inclusions of 
Azotobacter (1937). Similarly it could be maintained that the 
stainable masses although conditioned by the presence of fat 
bodies are segments of the protoplasm and should be capable of 
growth when set free from the cell. This contention must not 
be passed lightly for it would apply equally as well to other fat- 
depositing species including many members of the genus Bacillus 
and probably the mycobacteria as well. 
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Such an extreme view is not compatible with prenous knowl- 
edge of the process of reproduction and is not supported by any 
known facts. Many workers have attempted to determine 
whether or not the bacteroids are ^^able either by liberation of 
living internal units or by buds broken directly off the parent 
cell. This subject has been fully reviewed by Ahnon (1933) who 
made a careful study by means of single-cell isolation. Her 
results show that of 411 bacteroids isolated from nodules only 
one gave evidence of growth in various media favorable for multi- 
plication. This one case was discounted on the grounds of e.x- 
perimental error. A total of ten vacuolated cells were isolated 
from old cultures and planted in yeast-water mannitol solution. 
Growth occurred in one case onl 3 ^ Again the result was dis- 
counted since some difficulty was encountered in recognizing 
bacteroids in the unstained condition. Muller and Stapp (1925) 
observed individual bacteroids microscopically during an incuba- 
tion period of 72 hours but saw no changes although the medium 
was favorable for reproduction. Bazarewski (1927) believed that 
very young bacteroids might transform themselves into simple 
rods such as those from which they arose but did not reproduce 
otherwise. It appears, therefore, that the evidence, both cyto- 
logical and cultural, is directly opposed to the theory of wable 
units borne within the so-called vacuolated cells. 

Old cultures of rhizobia are characterized by extreme plco- 
morphism. A most thorough study of this subject was made by 
Buchanan (1909). His camera-lucida drawings show that old 
cultures consist of a mixture of cell types which are extremely 
variable as to size and form. He concluded, however, that this 
does not signify a life cycle through which the organism must 
pass but is due to external conditions. 

The occurrence of pleomorphic cell types has been reported in 
various bacillarj’' species by many workers including Hennci 
(1928), Stapp and Zycha (1931), Lewis (1932), who have dis- 
cussed the possible relation of such pleomoiphic cells to a definite 
life cycle. 

It is not necessary to assume that the coccus-like cells in old 
cultures of rhizobia are gonidia or that large granulated cells are 
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gonidiangia. In the light of our knowledge of the cell structure, 
such an assumption is not tenable. It is well known that the 
form and size of cells is a function of the rate of growth and rate 
of division. As the growth rate slows down, cell division may 
continue at an unaltered rate and some of the cells become smaller 
and smaller. This results in the formation of short ovoid cells 
and pseudococci. In some cases the cells appear to lose the 
capacity for cell division while retaining capacity for growth and 
deposition of fat bodies and become transformed into elongated 
banded rods and swollen bacteroids. It may also be observed 
that many of the small ovoid cells and cocci are non-motile, 
contain tiny fat bodies, and must be regarded, therefore, as old 
mature vegetative cells. The process may be reversed by plant- 
ing cells from old cultures in a fresh culture medium. 

A study of the growth phases of rhizobia reveals nothing un- 
usual. When cells from old cultures are transplanted to fresh 
media and examined during the early and late phases of growth 
an orderly sequence in development occurs. Cells from young 
cultures are characterized by absence of fat bodies and presence 
of flagella. The cytoplasm stains deeply and uniformly with 
aqueous solutions of anilin dyes. Some fat bodies appear within 
24 hours in culture media containing glucose, sucrose or mannitol. 
As the culture develops there is a tendency toward uniformity 
in shape and size of the cells which is most strongly marked in 
cultures after 18 to 24 hours on mannitol yeast-water agar. Cells 
from 48 hour cultures contain fat bodies but in many cases have 
retained motility and are capable of cell division. With further 
age motility is lost and the pleomorphic ceU types appear. Cul- 
tures after seven days consist of a mixture of long and short rods, 
pseudococci, small ovoid cells, branched rods and swollen granu- 
lated bacteroids. In still older cultures many of the cells have 
become autolysed and broken down with liberation of fat bodies 
and partially disintegrated masses of cytoplasm. 

The sequence of events in cultures of rhizobia is similar to that 
already known for such species as Bacillus mycoides, Bacillus 
megatherium and others. The evidence does not appear sufficient 
to warrant the conclusion that the observed phenomena are due 
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to a cyclogenic life liistorj\ The term, growth cycle, is preferable 
since it does not implj’- a cyclogenic life historj' based on spe- 
cialized reproductive cells but indicates a repetitive sequence in 
the growth phases of cultures when transplanted at appropriate 
intervals. The transition from motile to non-motilc condition 
and back to motile, is not unusual since it occurs in other motile 
species. There is, however, no reason to doubt that these transi- 
tions may be influenced by the culture medium and other condi- 
tions of cultivation and correlation with phases of growth is to 
be expected. The formation of pseudococci and ovoid cells in 
old cultures and the transition back to rods when placed in fresh 
media is due to response to changing conditions for growth and 
not to an inherent method of reproduction other than cell divi- 
sion. The capacity to deposit fat bodies is inherent but it is 
influenced by the culture medium and correlates with the age 
of the culture. 

The view set forth above is not different from that of previous 
uTiters so far as the cell t3T3es and their sequence in the "up- 
growth and downgrowth” in cultures is concerned but is directly 
opposed to some previous interpretations of cell structure and 
reproduction by gonidia and spores. 

SUMMAKY 

Various species of Bhizobium have been studied by cytological 
and cultural methods. The cells deposit fat bodies which arc 
not stained by anilin dyes. The banded or barred condition 
of cells stained vdth anilin dyes is due to stained areas of cyto- 
plasm which alternate wdth unstained fat bodies. The fat bodies 
are regarded as lifeless cell inclusions. There seems no reason 
to consider the stainable cytoplasmic areas as gonidia or ■viable 
units which perform a reproductive function. 

The morphological and cytological changes which occur when 
cells from old cultures are transplanted to fresh media correlate 
with the phases of growth. Such changes are cyclic when trans- 
plants are made at suitable time intervals and the term grovvth 
cycle is, therefore, appropriate to designate the series of repetitive 
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changes. The life history is not cyclogenie in the sense that spe- 
cial reproductive cells, gonidia or spores, are formed in the process 
of reproduction. 
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PLATE 1 

Fig. 1. Stained cells of Rhizohium meliloli from root nodule of alfalfa showing 
clear fat bodies and stained bands of cytoplasm. Pbotogvapbcd by E. B. Fred. 

Fig. 2. Cells from a culture of B. mycoides grown on glucose agar and stained 
by Gram’s method. The clear unstained fat bodies alternate with stained 
cytoplasm. 

Fig. 3. Diagramatic drawings illustrating the appearance of unstained ecll of 
Rhizohium Irifolii and the same with different staining methods, (a) Unstained 
showing refractive granules, (b) Fat bodies stained by the naphthol blue method. 
The cytoplasm is colorless, (c) Stained with methylene blue. The unstained 
fat bodies alternate with stained bands of cytoplasm, (d) Flagellated banded 
cell according to Thornton and Gangulee. See text. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The use of ultraviolet rays to reduce the number of infections 
from air-borne bacteria in the operating room (Hart, 1936, 1937a 
and b; Hart and Gardner, 1937) has stimulated interest in the 
development of a technique to measure quantitatively the 
minimal dose of a particular kind of radiation necessary to steri- 
lize air containing pathogenic bacteria. A great amount of work 
has been ’done on bacteria usingvarious kinds of rays and exposing 
the organisms on solid media. The work of Gates (1929) on 
Staphylococcus aureus and other organisms gives percentages 
killed as a function of the energy used. He plotted a series of 
these curves for different wave lengths of light and found that 
■2660 A was the most efficient wave length, 88 ergs per square 
millimeter being necessary for 50-per cent killing of Staphylo- 
coccus aureus on plates. In these experiments the bacteria were 
sprayed on a solid medium, exposed to radiation and the plates 
incubated to determine growth. This technique brought up 
several questions concerning the mechanism of the killing reac- 
tion. That bacterial death is a secondary effect brought about 
by photochemical changes in the media has long been discussed 
and not entirely agreed upon at present. Furthermore, aside 
from the possible changes in hydrogen peroxide concentration, 
pH, etc., that might be contributing factors there is another 
variable of a purely mechanical nature. No matter how uni- 
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formly one spraj’^s a culture of bacteria on an agar surface there 
is a chance of screening one organism by another. This effect 
might be of considerable magnitude where soft, non-penetrating 
rays are used on organisms that normally develop clusters in 
culture media. 

Some of these difficulties have been avoided in the method 
to be described in which the rays exert their effect on bacteria 
suspended in the air. Death of all exposed organisms has been 
taken as the end point. 



APPAEATUS 

General 

The principle involved in this apparatus (fig. 1) is to drive a 
mixture of air and viable bacteria at constant rate through a test 
chamber where it is treated -with a known amount of radiant 
energj'. At the point where this mixture leaves the test chamber 
a method of sampling is provided. An aliquot part of the 
treated air is bubbled continuously through sterile broth during 
the entire length of the experiment. The broth is then incubated 
xmder optimum growth conditions for the organism involved. 
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Control is accomplished bj”- taking similar samples without the 
radiation. 


Spray system 

A broth culture of bacteria is diluted in sterile saline solution 
and placed in flask (F) (fig. 1), which is connected to the spray 
chamber. Compressed air is then admitted through the control 
valve shown and passes at high speed through the jets (j) drawing 
with it this saline suspension of organisms and atomizing it into 
the chamber. This is accomplished at the rate of only about 
10 cc. per hour, the liquid jet being small to prevent large droplet 
formation. 

Into the spra 5 ’' chamber is also fitted another tube (K) for 
admitting additional sterile air to make up the desired flow 
velocity and allow for adjustment. In this manner air can be 
mixed with the organism to be tested and both volume of mixture 
per unit time and number of bacteria per unit volume can be held 
constant or varied at will. 


Lamp 

The source of ultraviolet rays used in this work was made by 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company and con- 
sists of a high transmission glass tube about 28 inches long by 
I inch in diameter filled with a mixture of Argon and Neon with 
mercury and fitted with 50 milliampere cold electrodes. It 
operates on a small transformer from 110 volts A.C. mains and 
requires about 400 volts at 30 ma. At this rating it uses approxi- 
mately 10 watts power and rises 5” or 6°C. above room tempera- 
ture. Its output intensity is roughly proportional to the current 
input (fig. 2) and the spectral distribution may be seen in figure 3. 
From this figure it is seen that the only strong line in the bac- 
tericidal part of the spectrum is the 2537 A line. Measurements 
have shown that 88 per cent of the total output of this lamp, as 
measured on a bismuth-silver vacuum thermopile with quartz 
window is in this single line. The remaining 12 per cent lies 
largely above 3000 A or above the bactericidal range. 
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Fig 2 Gr^pii Siiowin'g Relltiosship of Output Intf.n'siti to Cuuiu.st Imt r 
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Fig 3. SpEfTUOf.tuM of Llmp Output \t 27 ml Ci Rpi '•t 
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Venturi meter 

The stream of contaminated air is passed through, a Venturi 
meter (ilf) to measure the rate of flow through the apparatus in 
cubic centimeters per second. This instrument indicates the rate 
of air flow as a function of the water level in a manometer and is 
thus a direct reading instrument. 

Treatment chamber 

After checking the velocity of flow the air is then passed 
through the treatment chamber (T.C.) which is a glass tube con- 
centric with the ultraviolet lamp and forming a shell around it. 
The air passes between the lamp and this shell through a region 
where the intensity of the radiant flux can be accurately calcu- 
lated. The product of this intensity by the length of time neces- 
sary to kill all the bacteria exposed is taken as a measure of the 
lethal dose. 

Sampling tubes 

In order to test the air issuing from the treatment chamber 
at (B) to determine sterility a tube of nutrient broth is used 
(S.T.). A inch hypodermic needle (16 gage) is fastened to a 
glass capillary extending to the bottom of the tube. When this 
needle and tube with broth contents have been autoclaved it 
constitutes the sampling unit. Several of these are necessary in 
practice for a complete run. 

The needle of the sampling tube is inserted through the serum 
bottle stopper (S) in the treatment chamber and a part of the 
treated air bubbles through the broth, the rest escaping through 
the side arm (X) which may be passed through an antiseptic 
solution when pathogenic organisms are used. After 48 hours 
incubation at 37.6°C. failure to cloud is taken as evidence of 
sterility of the tested air. 

CALIBRATION 

Lamp 

A standard constant radiation lamp was obtained from the 
National Bureau of Standards and set up according to their 
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specifications to calibrate a bismuth-silver vacuum thermopile 
with quartz window. This thermopile was then used to mens\ire 
the output of the ultraviolet lamp and 88 per cent of this value 
was taken as that which was active in the regions mentioned. 

Veniiiri mcier 

This meter was of the common laboratory tj^pe calibrated willi 
a gas meter checked on a National Bureau of Standards meter 
prover. It actuated a water manometer and gave a dilTerence 
in water columns of about 6 cm. for an air velocity of the order 
of 100 cc. per second. 


CALCULATIONS 

Light intensity 


The thermopile calibrated above was used to measure tlio 
output from 15 cm. of the lamp length at a point 40 cm. from the 
center of this length and perpendicular to it (fig. 4). Measure- 
ments could not be taken at a gi-eat distance from the lamp 
because of its low intensity. They could not be taken closer 
than a few centimeters because of the finite lamp size and conse- 
quent error. Thus it was necessary, for reasons to be discussed 
later, to calculate what the intensity would be at a point far from 
the lamp as a function of a reading taken at lesser distance. This 
value was then used to get the final result, the intensity in the 
treatment chamber (fig. 4). 

If we choose a point, P-, far from the lamp (fig. 4) the intensity 
at this point due to the whole length Li can be shown to hear the 
following relation to the intensity at point measured — Pi. 


Ir, = //'. f a/ = Ir.H 

S 2 T 4Sl + 14 


( 1 ) 


This value is known as the mean horizontal intensity and it hn.s 
been .shown (Kunerth, 1929) that the mean intensity / w-®- 
over a sphere about the lamp center and of radius large with 
respect to L 2 is given by the following formula: 


T — - r 

*fTi» •“ t 

4 


( 2 ) 


It has been assumed that Lambert’s Cosine Law is valid for this 


source. 
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Integrating over the whole sphere we get the total radiant 
flux from the lamp at the current measured. For any other 
current the corresponding output can be obtained from figure 2 
which shows, in arbitrary units, the variation of output radiant 
energy'- with lamp current. This flux is then divided by the area 
of the treatment chamber to give the treatment intensity IT. 



Fig. 4. Diagbam Illustbating the Basis of Calcgeation of Intensity 
See text for explanation 


Let /p.t. be intensity at Pi due to length Li of lamp (cali- 
bration). 

Let Ip,t, be intensity at Pi far from lamp Si>Li. 


J 4 4 + Lj 
T 4<S5 + a 


TT j. L 2 Si 
4 U Si 


1 / X 4,15? 
V 4SI + LI 
ttD Li 



iSl + L? 
4S? + L| 
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but Li 


SO 


j _ -Si Si Ip,L, ; ■ 

9r..nf^. v4/Si + Ii 


It “ 


2 L\D S 2 

_ -Si ViS] + L\ 


2LiD 


Ip,L. 


( 3 ) 


It should be noted here that in the calculations u-hich follow, 
the diameter (D) of the treatment chamber has been taken to 
the outside of the chamber in order to give the weakest part of 
the field. 


Exposure time 

It has been assumed that the bacteria pass through the cham- 
ber at the same rate as the air. Although it is probable that they 
do not have the same rate of flow, at least their velocities will be 
grouped about this value and it has been taken as a first approxi- 
mation. In order to calculate the exposure time (T) it is neces- 
sary to divide the volume of the treatment chamber by the air 
flow in cubic centimeters per second. 

T ~ ~ (4) 

4 X cc./sec. 

Energy 

The energy per unit area, to which a bacterium has been 
exposed, wiU be given by the product of the treatment intensity 
It and the treatment time T. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

A strain of Staphylococcus albus w'as isolated from the air and 
cultivated on beef-extract agar slants. Twenty-four hour broth 
cultures (37.5°C.) inoculated from these slants were used^ for 
each experiment and diluted 1 to 50 in sterile 0.85 per cent ISaCl 
solution before placing in the flask (F). 

Table 1 gives the results of three tests taken on difTercnt days. 
All tubes were incubated 48 hours at 37.5°C. and examined micro- 
scopically as well as macroscopically to determine sterility. 

As an added check tlie following test was made. The lamp 
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was operated brightly enough to kill all the organisms coining 
through as evidenced by sterility in the exposed sampling tube. 
At the same time the air issuing from (X) was directed against a 

TABLE 1 


Venturi meter water column 6.6 cm. 

Calculated air flow 113.0 cc./seo. 

Calculated exposure time 1.06 sec. 

Length of run per sample tube 7.0 min. 

Volume air treated per sample 47.5 liters* 


1. I.AUF CUSBEHT 

24-HODB INCBBATION 

48-.HOtm INCUBATION 

ma. 

00.0 


Cloudy 

50.0 


Clear 

33.4 


Clear 

27.3 


Clear 

21.2 


Very cloudy 

15.0 


Very cloudy 

10.0 


Very cloudy 

00.0 

Not taken 

Cloudy 

29.3 

Not taken 

Clear 

26.6 

Not taken 

Cloudy 

’ 24.2 

Not taken 

Cloudy 

22.0 

Not taken 

Cloudy 

19.8 

Not taken 

Cloudy 

00.0 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

29.3 

Clear 

Clear 

26.6 

Clear 

Clear 

24.2 

Clear 

Clear 

22.2 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

19.8 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 


Maximum variation 21.2 ma. to 29.3 ma. 

Output of lamp in 2537 A line measured 40 cm. distance from center of a 15 cm. 
exposed length operating at 50 ma. — ^29.51 mw. per square centimeter. 

* Twenty-five per cent of this sir bubbled through the broth of the sampling 
tube (ST). 

drop of sterile saline solution on a microscope shde. After thirty 
minutes operation the^ slide was stained and found to contain 
well-scattered gram-positive cocci in large numbers. 

Taking 25.0 ma. lamp current (table 1) as the mean value from 
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the above data, using the lamp calibration cited with the data, 
and applying the equations developed under "calculations” it is 
seen that these organisms have been exposed to a minimum of 
26,200 ergs per square centimeter of area. This energj- was 
chiefly 2537 A radiation and is onlj-- slightly lower than the value 
of 30,000 ergs per square centimeter obtained by Gates (1020) 
with Staphylococcus aureus on plates for the same wave length. 

DISCUSSION 

The radiant intensity is, of course, not constant throughout 
the treatment chamber. An effort has been made to minimize 
this variation by keeping the spacing between the walls as small 
as possible. However, as this intensity is naturally higher near 
the lamp at (d) than it is at (D), the outside wall, the latter value 
has been used in the calculations of (/j.)- This, together with 
the exposure time, should give the minimum letlial dose of a 
given wave length for a given species of bacteria. 

As has been pointed out, the lamp operates on low power and 
so the glass surface does not rise more that 5° or 6°C. above room 
temperature. Direct killing by heat should not then be an 
important factor in the action of this lamp. 

In this method of measurement the bacteria are observed and 
treated under similar conditions of air suspension to those ex- 
perienced in the operating room. This should make the data 
useful in any such air problem and render it free of certain 
common drawbacks of the usual method of plate e.xposure. 
There is no compheation of the results by such issues as photo- 
chemical alteration of the supporting media. 

Another phase of bacterial resistance to light and one which 
some authors (Wells and Wells, 1936) have considered of some 
importance is presented by the characteristic grouping of or- 
ganisms. In the case of Staphylococcus albus the characteristic 
grape-like clusters w'hich this organism forms have been said to 
contribute greatly to its resistance to ultraxdolet rays of low 
penetrating pow’er. In the present method of obsenmtion it 
seems that there are few clusters that are not broken up by the 
fine, high speed spray jets. The glass slide exposed to the 
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exhaust air caught only well scattered organisms alone and in 
pairs. 


SHMMAET 

Features of the experimental method: 

1. Broth cultures of bacteria are atomized into the air. 

2. The misture of bacteria and air is passed through a tube 
where it is exposed to ultraviolet light. 

3. The air is then passed through nutrient broth which can be 
plated out and count made or merely incubated and examined 
for growth. 

4. Measurements are made of: 

(a) Lamp current — to calculate treatment intensity (7y). 

(b) Air velocity — to calculate exposure time (T). 

5. Energy received per unit area by the bacteria is given by 
the product of Ij. X T = Energy. 

Preliminary results using this method on Staphylococcus albus 
have shown the energy necessary to kill all of the organisms was 
approximately 26,200 ergs per square centimeter. This is in 
good agreement with the current work using the method of 
plate exposure. 
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Studies on the biochenaistry of symbiotic nitrogen fixation 
(Wilson and Fred, 1937) indicate that oxidation reactions play 
a significant, though probably indirect, role in this process. A 
survey of the properties of the respiratory enzymes in species of 
the root-nodule bacteria (Bhizohium sp.), both when grown alone 
and with the proper host plant, appears necessary for progress 
on the problem of the mechanism of the reaction. Previous 
studies of the respiratory activities of the root-nodule bacteria 
(Georgi and Wilson, 1933; Neal and Walker, 1935, 1936; Thorne 
and Walker, 1935; Thorne, Neal and Walker, 1936; Walker, 
Anderson and Brown, 1934, a, b) were made primarily with 
growing cultures. Interpretation of the data is difficult since 
effects on growth are not readily differentiated from effects on 
respiration. 

The “resting cell” techniques eliminate many of the objections 
associated with studies made on growing cultures (Konishi and 
Tsuge, 1934). Resting cells, or more accurately, non-proliferat- 
ing cells are washed suspensions of bacteria which are used as a 
source of enzymes for studies on bacterial metabolism. The 
enzyme is not separated from the cell but is “isolated” through 
use of specific substrates, inhibitors and other means. There is 
evidence (Quastel, 1928, 1932; Stephenson, 1930) that certain 

' John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellow 1936. The author is 
grateful to the Foundation for its grant to conduct research in consultation with 
European authorities on the problem of nitrogen fixation by bacteria. 
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enzjTnes concerned with energj^-liberating reactions consist 
primarily of deSnite patterns of molecules in the cell or on its 
surface. The actmty of such enzjunes is a function of the ori- 
entation of these molecules in the surface. Separation of this 
tjT^e of enzjone from the cell by the usual methods would bo a 
self-defeating procedure, as, obviously, dissolution of the cell 
would result in destruction of the enzjone. Resting cells arc of 
particular value for the study of reactions catalyzed by such 
“structure bound,” enzymes. 

Some other advantages of the use of resting cells may be cited : 

1. Respiratorj’- activities are separable to a considerable extent 
from those associated with growth. Since no source of nitrogen 
is supplied, proliferation of the cells is at a minirmim , and the 
reactions are greatly simplified. With growing cultures, separa- 
tion of growth and respiration responses is difficult and fre- 
quently impossible. 

2. The kinetics of a reaction can be readily followed. Con- 
sideration of the rates of reaction rather than total reaction is 
frequently advantageous and usually desirable for accurate 
interpretation of results (Werkman, 1927; Burk, 1934). 

3. Single reactions may be studied rather than the combined 
effects of several. If formate is the sole substrate present, then 
resulting changes arise from decomposition of formate. This 
“isolation” of specific reactions is of great value for the investiga- 
tion of possible intermediates in the decomposition of a given 
substrate. Such isolation is usually difficult with media which 
allow growth. 

4. Closely related reactions often may be differentiated by use 
of specific inhibitors or by determination of the characteristic 
properties of the enz 3 mie systems concerned with the reactions. 

5. Results are referred to a standard which allows the data 
from one experiment to be directly compared with those from 
another. For this purpose the constant, Qo.. defined as the 
cubic millimeters of oxj^gen consumed per hour per milligram dry 
weight of organism is usually employed. As this constant repre- 
sents a rate per ^mit weight, the original data are corrected for 
differences in the mass of organisms in various suspension=. 
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Similar constants can be calculated for uptake or disappearance 
of substances other than oxygen. If growing cultures are used, 
it is difficult to correct for differences in number or mass of or- 
ganisms since the values change with time. 

6. The short-time nature of the experiments eliminates effects 
arising from differences in development of cultures. Also, once 
the technique has been developed, many experiments can be 
made in a single day, as the actual measurements usually require 
an hour or less. 

The cited advantages are exemplified by the outstanding inves- 
tigations on bacterial metabolism of the Cambridge University 
group. Solution of many of the problems attacked by this group 
of workers would have been delayed if the conventional methods 
of bacteriology had been employed. Among these are : the reso- 
lution of the hydrogen enzymes of Escherichia coli (Stephenson 
and Stickland, 1931 ; Stephenson, 1937 ; Woods, 1936) ; the manner 
in which some strict anaerobes secure their energy (Stickland, 
1934); adaptive versus constitutive enzymes (Stephenson and 
Yudkin, 1936; Stephenson and Gale, 1937; Quastel, 1937). 

Although for the past decade English investigators have em- 
ployed the resting cell techniques for study of bacterial metabo- 
lism, s imil ar investigations in America are rather uncommon. 
Werkman and his collaborators (Stone and Workman, 1937; 
Wood, Stone and Werkman, 1937) used non-proliferating cells 
for studies of intermediates in bacterial fermentations. Others 
employed such suspensions for investigations of the dehydro- 
genases of bacteria using the methylene-blue technique (Kendall 
and Ishikawa, 1929). However, detailed unvestigations of spe- 
cific enzyme systems, through use of the micro-respirometer 
together with the methylene-blue technique and isolation of 
chemical compounds have been quite neglected. Part of the 
delay, no doubt, arises from the slow adoption of the micro- 
respirometer for - metabolic studies. The future will probably 
witness increasing replacement of the traditional methods for 
study of bacterial metabolism by techniques using resting cells. 

This paper suggests the type of problem which may be advan- 
tageously undertaken through use of the resting cell techniques 
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and details the preliminarj* survey that mu^t be made vvlion the 
metabohsm of a new group of organisms is investigated. The 
actual data will be of chief interest to those studjdng the specific 
organism used, but the same general procedures are applicable 
to a study of almost anj* group of microorgfmisms. 

jrETHODS 

The measurement of ox^-^gen uptake with the Warburg or the 
Barcroft respirometer has been described (DLxon, 1934). The 
papers of the Cambridge workers already cited should be con- 
sulted for details of the general procedures for preparation of tlie 
suspensions of bacteria and for determination of methylene-blue 
reduction. Dry weight was estimated by drying 2 cc. of the sus- 
pension at 100°C. and deducting the weight of the salts in the 
suspending solution. Total nitrogen was determined by the 
modified Pregl micro-method or by the semi-micro metliod of 
Umbreit and Bond (1936). Hydrogen-ion estimations were made 
with the glass electrode. Wisconsin strain 209 of lihizohium 
trifoUi was used as the test organism. Pimified chemicals were 
used in the media and special chemicals (Kahlbaum or Eastman) 
as the substrates. Both the Barcroft and the Warburg tjpes of 
micro-respirometer were employed. 

PBEPAEATION OF SUSPENSIONS 

Before actual measurements of the respiratory* activities of an 
organism are undertaken, methods for preparing a suspension 
with satisfactory* properties must be developed. These include 
the following points : (a) the organisms should be readily* .separable 
fron the suspending or washing solutions; (b) the cells .‘;hould 
possess a high respiration rate, otherwise the quantity* necessary 
for estimation of o.xy'gen uptake may* introduce complicating 
factors; (c) the endogenous metabolism, that is, the respiration 
of the organisms alone, should not be excessive; (d) the rate of 
respiration should be directly* proportional to the number of viable 
organisms present; (e) the actiT*ity of the suspension should be 
stable, otherwise it is necessary* to prepare a fresh suspension 
for each determination. 
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The first attempts to prepare a satisfactory suspension of 
R. trifoUi failed. The organisms were grown on medium 79, 
a yeast-extract mineral-salts mannitol agar substrate (Fred, 
Baldwin and McCoy, 1932), washed from the agar surface with 
Allison’s solution^ (Alhson and Hoover, 1934), and a suspension 
prepared by the usual technique. The rate of respiration on 
glucose of this suspension was very low, the Qq. being less than 10. 
Most bacteria have a Qo, on glucose of 20 to 50, and a few species 
may exceed 100. Recovery of the organisms from the suspending 
solution was very poor even with prolonged centrifuging. More- 
over, the endogenous respiration of the cells was about 60 per 
cent of that on glucose. Such preparations are almost useless 
for study of oxygen uptake on different sources of carbon since 
most of the respiration arises from cellular constituents and not 
added substrate. 

The cause of the difficulties was the production by the bacteria 
of a gum which is not readily removed from the cell. This gum 
gave the organisms colloidal properties which interfered with 
their separation from liquids, it lowered the Qo, of the cells 
since their dry weight included adhering gum, and it provided a 
substrate for the organisms which resulted in a high “endogenous” 
respiration. The cells were very low in percentage of nitrogen; 
if the rates of respiration were calculated on basis of nitrogen 
content, the values were comparable with those for other micro- 
organisms. 

Apparently the difficulties would be overcome if the nitrogen 
content of the cells could be raised. This was accomphshed by 
growing them on a yeast-extract mineral-salts agar without added 
carbohydrate. On this medium the organisms grew readily, 
produced little gum, were easily separated from suspending and 
washing media, were high in percentage nitrogen and possessed 
satisfactory respiratory activity. 

Both total crop of organisms and percentage of nitrogen in the 
cells increased as the quantity of yeast extract in the medium 
was raised from 0.25 to 1.0 per cent, but further increases had 

* Preliminary experiments indicated that this solution of balanced salts gave 
better suspensions of f?, irifolii than did the customary normal saline solution. 
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little effect. In subsequent experiments the medium consisted 
of one-per-cent j-east extract, the salts of medium 79 and 2.5 
per cent agar. The agar was increased from 1.5 to 2,5 per cent 
as this gave the medium physical properties which aided in the 
removal of the cells from the surface. 



30 60 90 120 

r/M£ /N MiNUTES 


Fig. 1. ErrEcrr or Co^■CE^'TRATION or Yeabt Extract in Medium on 
Eespiration or R. TRiroLii 

Dry weight of suspension grown on 0.25 per cent yeast extract was 3.7 nnnn- 
per cubic centimeter; nitrogen content, 0.302 mgm. per cubic centimeter. Up' 
weight of suspension grown on 1.0 per cent yeast extract, 4.0 mgm. per cubic 
centimeter; nitrogen content, 0.495 mgm. per cubic centimeter. 

Respiration data from two suspensions are presented in figure 1 
which illustrates the method for calculating the Qq,. Tlie o.v}’- 
gen uptake of a bacterial suspension is plotted against time, and 
the slope of the resulting line is determined. Theoretically, it 
requires onl}- two points to determine this slope, but in practice 
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at least four points are taken in order to make sure that the rate 
of respiration is constant. The slope of this line in cubic milli- 
meters per hour divided by the dry weight in milligrams of the 
organisms in 1 cc. of suspension gives the Qo,- 

Values of the Qo, increased with concentration of yeast extract 
in the medium, probably because of a decreased gum formation. 
If the nitrogen content of the organism were used to calculate a 
constant, go,, defined as the oxygen uptake in cubic millimeters 
per hour per milligram N in the cells, the values obtained were 
essentially independent of gum production. Because of the more 
stable character of the constant based on nitrogen content, this 
datum was used rather than the traditional Qo,. As can be seen 
in the figure, the endogenous respiration of the organisms grown 
in the absence of added carbohydrate constitutes only 15 to 20 
per cent of the respiration on glucose. 

During endogenous respiration, NHs was liberated, but none 
was formed by cells given a source of carbon. This result sug- 
gests that endogenous respiration represents, at least in part, 
oxidative deamination of cellular amino acids and that this type 
of oxidation does not occur with cells given a source of readily 
available carbon (protein-sparing action of carbohydrates). For 
this reason the oxygen uptake of cells in the absence of substrate 
was not subtracted from that in the presence of substrate before 
calculation of the ^o,- 

As shown in table 1, the addition of sucrose to the basic yeast- 
extract medium caused the percentage of nitrogen in the cells 
and the Qo, to decrease, and the endogenous respiration relative 
to that with glucose to increase. Also, as addition of sucrose 
caused a greater production of gum, the efficiency of separating 
the cells from the suspending liquid was decreased. To the eye, 
the largest crop was formed in the presence of the higher con- 
centrations of sucrose, but the greatest crop recovered on centri- 
fuging and washing was obtained from the medium with the 
lowest level of carbohydrate. 

Since all the effects of adding sucrose are undesirable insofar as 
the respiratory activity of the resulting suspensions are concerned, 
no carbohydrate was used in the standard medium adopted. In 
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general, growth of the organism in the absence of added carbo- 
hydrate should be advantageous since respiration studies on dif- 
ferent sources of carbon would not be complicated througli pre- 
vious “adaptation” of the bacteria to a specific carbohydrate. 
If a preliminary adaptation is wanted, as much as 0.1 per eenf 
carbohydrate can be added to the medium used to grow i?. (rifoJii 
with little loss in the desirable properties of the suspension. 

The data in table 2 show that the optimum time for harvest 
is about 48 horns since at this time the go, has decreased only 


TABLE 1 

Effect of addition of sucrose to yeast extract 7ncdium on properties of suspensions 

of R. Irifolii 


SUCROSE 

ADDED 

CROP TIELD PER CUBIC CENTIMETER 

Dry weight 

Total N 

Per cent N 

per «n( 

mgm. 

mgm. 



(3.50 

(0.348 


0.05 

t3.45 

] 0.348 

9.26 



[0.318 




(0.266 


0.10 


m.259 

7.42 


[3.25 

[o.259 




(0.208 


0.25 


] 0.259 

6.76 



[ 0.222 



HATE OF 
nEsriRA- 
TION 


cmm. per hr. 

139 
138 


[116 

1113 


(100 
I 96 


37.9 


32.5 


28.8 




410 


438 


420 


ESDOQ- 

FNOl'S 

ntanin- 

TIOV 


per cent' 

15.3 

IG.G 

21.0 


* Per cent of total respiration on glucose. 


slightly from the maximum obtained at 24 hours, and the total 
crop of cells has almost reached the maximum. The percentage 
nitrogen in the cells increased, and the endogenous respiration 
relative to that on glucose decreased with age of the culture. 
Both observations suggest that part of any carbohydratc-like 
material present in the yeast extract is converted into gum carl} 
in the development of the organism, and with the exhaustion of 
this readily available source of carbohydrate, the gum is utilized 
(cf. Georgi and Wilson, 1933). 

As a result of these preliminary investigations, the following 
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method was adopted for preparation of suspensions of the 
organisms: 

Technique for 'preparation of suspension. Stock cultures of 
R. trifolii are kept on a medium consisting of the mineral salts of 
Medium 79 plus 0.5 per cent Difco yeast extract (9 per cent 
nitrogen) and 1.5 per cent agar. The growth of a 48-hour-old 


TABLE 2 


Effect of age of culture on properties of suspensions of R, trifolii 


AGE OP 
CULTURE 


hoUTt 


24 


D.W. 
por cc. 


mgm. 


TXELD OP CROP 


N per CO. 


mgm, 

[0.208 

]0.186 

[0.178 


Per cent 
N 


Total N* 
in crop 


mgm. 


0.190 


RATE OP 
RESPIBA- 

noK 


cmm, 
per hour 

( 92 
\ 92 
[ 94 


Qo. 


®o, 


EKUOO* 

EROUB 

BESFIBA- 

noN 


per Mntt 


485 


21.3 


48 


72 


96 


[6.80 

]5.70 

1.6.65 


(0.490 
] 0.490 
1.0.460 


8.41 


2.41 


[203 

[203 

[209 


35.8 


428 


18.6 


[6.20 

|6.90 


0.630 

0.646 

.0.636 


10.61 


3.18 


[189 

[189 

[187 


31.1 


295 


16.4 


[4.10 
1 4.05 


0.437 

0.445 

0.446 


10.82 


2.95 



20.6 


190 


16.2 


• Per bottle basis: 

24 hours — organisms from 6 bottles made up to 6 cc. 

48 hours — organisms from 4 bottles made up to 20 cc. 

72 hours — organisms from 4 bottles made up to 20 cc. 

96 hours — organisms from 3 bottles made up to 20 cc. 

t Per cent of total on glucose. 


slant is washed with 10 cc. of sterile Allison’s solution into a 
sterile flask provided with sterile beads. Two cubic centimeters 
of a uniform suspension from several slants is spread over 100 cc. 
of a one-per-cent yeast-extract mineral-salts 2.5-per-cent-agar 
medium contained in a liter Roux bottle. A litmus milk tube is 
also inoculated with one drop of the suspension in order to test 
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the purity of the culture (Fred, Baldwin and IMcCoy, 1932). 
After incubation at 28° to 30°C. for 48 hours, the organisms are 
harvested. Ten to 15 cc. of sterile Allison’s solution are added 
to each bottle, and the organisms transferred with the aid of a 
sterile glass rod into a sterile bottle containing beads. Organisms 
from replicate Roux bottles are combined and after thorongli 
mixing are filtered through sterile glass wool to remove clumps. 
They are then centrifuged for 20 minutes at 3000 r.p.m., and after 
removal of the supernatant liquid are washed twice witli sterile 
Allison’s solution. The washed organisms are then suspended 
using about 10 cc. of sterile Allison’s solution for each Roux bottle 
in the harvest. The suspension is kept at 3°C. in a 38 by 200 mm. 
pjwex test tube provided with means for aeration with aseptic 
precautions. Before use, the culture is aerated for 15 minutes 
at 0°C. One cubic centimeter of this suspension which contains 
2 to 3 mgm. dry weight (about 0.25 mgm. N) is used for measure- 
ment of oxygen uptake or for reduction of methylene blue. 

TESTS ON THE SUSPENSIONS 

A desirable property of suspensions is that the organisms arc 
in a state of maximum activity. Suspensions prepared by the 
technique just described met this requirement as the cells were 
in the log phase of development. If combined nitrogen and a 
source of energy were supplied to the organisms, the rate of 
respiration became a logarithmic function of time within a few 
hours (figs. 2 and 3). Allison and Hoover (1934) have described 
a factor which stimulates the growth of rhizobia in syntiicfic 
media. They claim that it acts as a coenzyme for respiration 
and have called it “Coenzyme R.’’ Thorne and iValkcr 
(1936a, b) dispute that the factor is essential for grow'th or respi- 
ration and propose that the term used by Allison and Hoover be 
discarded in favor of “accessory growth substances.” Since 
yeast extract is an excellent source of the accessory substance, 
the suspensions of R. irifolii used should be well supplied with 
the factor. That this view' is correct wms demonstrated in these 
growth experiments by adding to certain of the suspension.s 
100 p.p.m. of “Coenzyme R” prepared from Azotohacter (Hoover 
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and Allison, 1935). As can be seen in figures 2 and 3, such addi- 
tion was without appreciable effect on the rate of growth, as 



Fig. 2. Effect of Addition of NH«C1 and Accessort Growth Substances 

(“COENZTME R”) on RESPIRATION OF SUSPENSIONS OF R. TRIFOIjII 

Fig. 3. Same as Figure 2 With Yeast Extract and KNOj as 
Sources of Nitrogen 


measured by increase in respiration. The values of the specific 
constant, 


9 = 


2.303 

U. — ti 


log 


respiration rate at h 
respiration rate at h 


in which t refers to time, are probably identical within experimen- 
tal error. That the respiration of these organisms is independent 
of added accessory substances (“Coenzyme R”) was verified by 
adding 10 to 200 p.p.m. of the preparation to resting cells; no 
effect on the go, could be detected. 

Respiration of the organisms in these suspensions is directly 
proportional to the mass of cells. As shown in table 3, dilution 
of the suspensions as much as four-fold did not affect the go,- 
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Suspensions may accordingly be directly compared without 
adjusting to some standard density of organisms. The data in 
the second part of table 3 show that the respirator^’’ system of tlie 
cells is quite stable. The 50 , on glucose of a suspension remains 
constant for at least 132 hours if kept in a refrigerator (3°C.). 
Such a property is very convenient, as a stock suspension can be 
used for tests made over a period of several days. 

TABLE 3 


Effect of dilution and storage of suspensions on rate of respiration (90,) 


TREATMENT 

SUSPEh-SIOK 

2 

auSPEKStOK 

3 

8UBPEKSIOK 

4 

8USrXK3ION 

5 


Effect of dilution 

» 

cc. 





2.0 

123 




1.0 

132 

250 

354 


0.5 


230 



0.25 


250 

363 



Effect of storagef 


hovt 





0 

127 

215 


411 

12 



354 


24 

133 

224 


409 

48 




364 

60 


243 

378 


84 



353 


108 


1 

' 372 


132 



368 



* Volume of suspension taken for measurement of go,, 
t Suspensions kept in ice-box at 


EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 

Once the chief factors concerned with the preparation of a 
satisfactory suspension have been established, the next step is 
to determine the proper technique for making the respiration 
measurements. 

Effect of concentration of phosphate. In a typical experiment 
the following values for the Qq, were obtained with mixed mono- 
and di-potassium phosphate buffers of different molality: .m/3.33, 
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294; m/10, 387; m/30, 470; and m/90, 487. These data indicate 
that a definite decrease in the go. occurs even with a buffer of 
phosphate molality as low as m/10. Because of this sensitivity 
of the organisms to high phosphate concentrations, and as lower 



Fig. 4. Rate op Respiration op R. trifolii as a Function op pH 
Buffer: X O • KHiPO.-K.HPOi 

A KHtPO.-KHphthalate 
■ K 5 HP 04 -b orate 


concentrations did not buffer sufficiently, all measurements were 
made in a solution of m/ 30 phosphates. 

Effect of reaction. The pH function of the respiration of 
R. trifolii is shown in figure 4 obtained with three suspensions 
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whose density of cells, as measured by the nitrogen content, 
varied three-fold. The Qq, values were so constant for the differ- 
ent suspensions that it was possible to plot in one figure all the 
data without adjustment. 

In the region of the neutral point little change in the pll of the 
suspension plus buffer and substrate occurred during a test. In 
the extreme acid and alkaline ranges, however, the initial pH 
differed from the final by as much as 0.4 pH units, doubtlessly 
due to the low buffering capacity of the mixed phosphates in 
these regions. This change during a measurement necessitated 
use of the average value of the pH; hence, these points may not 
be too accurate. Addition of potassium acid phthalate or sodium 
borate to the phosphate buffer was shown to be without influence 
on the respiration. Accordingly, one test was made in which a 
IHI 2 P 04 potassium-acid-phthalate buffer was used in the acid 
range and K 2 HPO 4 borate was used in the alkaline. These 
buffers were quite stable, and as can be seen from the figure, the 
respiration values checked those obtained with the mbced phos- 
phates which were open to suspicion. 

The optimum pH for respiration of R. trifolii is in the range 
of pH 5.1 to 7.0; there is no well-defined maximum. On citlicr 
side of the maximum range the rate of respiration decreases 
rapidly with limits of approximately^ pH 4,0 and of 9.0. Thorne 
and Walker (1935) found that the optimum pH for groxdh, ns 
measured by increase in respiration, of R. meliloti (alfalfa group) 
and R. japonicum (soybean group) is 7.0. The rate of growth 
decreased rapidly on either side of the optimum to the limits 
for growth of pH 4.5 and 9.5. The data of Virtanen and v. 
Hausen (1931) indicate that the pH optimum for growth of 
R. trifolii on nutrient gelatin extends from 6,5 to 7.5 and that 
the optimum for fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by nodulated 
red clover plants is from 6.5 to 7.0 with limits at pH 4,0 and 8.5. 
Apparently, the optimum reaction for respiration by resting 
cells of R. trifolii is somewhat more acid than the previously 
obsen'ed values for growth of the various Rhizohmm specie.^. 
The pH-respiration function of the frec-livdng nitrogen fixer, 
Azotobacter, exhibits a maximum at 7.2 to 7.5 (Burk, Lineweaver 
and Homer, 1934). 
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Effect of temperature. The optimum temperature for growth 
of rhizobia is 28° to 30°C. according to a number of investigators 
(Fred, Baldwin and McCoy, 1932) . As shown in figure 5, however, 
the optimum for respiration is about 37.5°C. with little change 
in the rate of respiration throughout the range 35° to 39°C. 
Because of this rather unexpected difference in the temperature 
optima for growth and respiration, the effect of temperature on 



Fig. 6. Inplvence of Temperatube on Rate of Respiration of R. trifolii 
O A = fresh culture from ice-box. O A — culture used in previous 
determination. 

Fig. 6. Temperature Characteristic of Respiration of R. trifolii 

respiration was determined with four different suspensions. As 
the ^o: for the different suspensions varied to some extent, all 
were adjusted to a comparable basis by equating the go, at 
37.5°C. to 100 and calculating the relative values for the other 
temperatures used. At each temperature the rate of respiration 
was determined in duplicate. In some instances, at the conclu- 
sion of a measurement one of the duplicates was retained, and 
at the next temperature used, its respiration compared with that 
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of a fresh culture from the stock suspension kept in the refriger- 
ator. No consistent differences between such duplicates, i.c., 
fresh and “old,” were observed. 

When the logarithms of the Qq, values at each temperature 
are plotted against the reciprocal of this temperature measured 
on the absolute scale, the points fall along a straight line. Tlic 
slope of this line multiplied by 4.6 is equal to the Arrhenius 
temperature characteristic, 

n = R[TiTi/(Ti — jTj)] log rj/n 

in which R is the gas constant, 1.99 cal.; n, the rate of respiration 
at the absolute temperature Ti; rt, the rate of respiration at tlic 
absolute temperature Ti. The mean value of fx for the four sus- 
pensions is 10,850 ±365 cal. In figure 6 is shown the fit of the 
points to a line with a slope corresponding to this value of n 
after the individual values for each suspension had been adjusted 
to a common basis. The observed m is within experimental 
error of the value, 11,000 calories which Crozier (1924) found to 
be typical for a large number of biological oxidation reactions. 
The value of pi for Azotobacter, 19,330 ±165 cal., is considerably 
higher, and the optimum for this organism, 34.5° to 35°C., is 
definitely lower (Lineweaver, Burk and Horner, 1932). 

Effect of concentration of substrate. As indicated in figure 8, 
the initial rate of respiration of glucose by B. irifolii is independent 
of the molality over a hundred-fold range, m/10 to m/1000. 
With concentrations less than m/100 the rate of respiration 
decreases with time. Under these circumstances, it is difficult 
to estimate accurately the initial rale of respiration', this probably 
accounts for the slightly lower value found for m/1000 glucose. 
When low concentrations of the substrate were used, the respira- 
tion practically ceased wdth an oxygen uptake corresponding to 
60 per cent of the glucose present. A similar observ'ation made 
by Cook and Stephenson (1928) for oxidation of glucose, lactate 
and acetate by Escherichia coli has been recently e.xplaincd by 
Clifton (1937). Clifton showed that part of the acetate was 
assimilated by the cells, but if assimilation wms prevented by 
addition of low concentrations of sodium azide or dinitrophenol, 
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oxidation proceeded to completion. It is likely that part of 
the glucose is incompletely oxidized to gum by the root nodule 
organisms. 

Technique for making measurements. On the basis of these 
determinations of the optimum environmental conditions for 
respiration of R. trifolii with glucose as the substrate, the follow- 
ing standard procedure was adopted. To each Warburg flask 
is added 1 cc. of the suspension of organisms, 1 cc. of m/30 



One cubic centimeter used of each concentration of glucose indicated. Curves 
for concentrations to m/250 coincide with that shown for m/10. Curve for m/250 
begins to drop away from this curve after two hours. 

Fig. 8. Effect op Concenteation of Glucose on the Initial 
Bate of Respikation of R. trifolii 

mixture of phosphates (pH 6.2) and 1 cc. of m/50 substrate. The 
temperature of the bath is maintained at 34°C. With tempera- 
tures near 40°C. a decrease in the rate of respiration with time 
was often observed. The rate of respiration is near optimum at 
34°C., and this temperature is sufficient^ low so that mactivation 
of enzyme through prolonged exposure to the higher temperatures 
is prevented. If other substances, as iohibitors, are to be added, 
variations in the foregoing procedure may be made in order to 
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maintain the total volume of liquid at 3 cc. exclusive of the KOIl 
used to absorb liberated CO 2 . 

C0M;PAEIS0N of KESPIRATION of RHIZOBIUM TRIFOLII ON 
DIFFERENT SUBSTRATES 

Application of the methods developed was made through a 
study of the rate of oxidation and the rate of dehydrogenation 
of methylene blue by R. Irifolii on different tjqies of substrates. 
Comparison of the results was facilitated by calculation of tiicsc 
on a relative basis with glucose as the standard, equal to 100. 
The data are summarized in table 4. The chief conclusions drawn 
from this study are; 

1. General considerations. The relative rate of reduction of 
methjdene blue bj’- the organism in tlie presence of a given .“nib- 
strate is in general definitely lower than is the rate of oxidation 
of the same substrate. The rank, however, of the substrates as 
hydrogen donators shows good agreement whether molecular 
oxj'gen or methylene blue is taken as the hydrogen acceptor. 
Exceptions to this generalization are; arabinose and gniacto.'jc 
are excellent hydrogen donators to O 2 but only fair to methylene 
blue; the reverse is true of formate; acetate is a very poor donator 
to methylene blue but is fair to good with oxygen. 

2. Carbohydrates. No carbohydrate examined was as good a 
hydrogen donator as is glucose with the possible exception of 
arabinose. Glucose, fructose, galactose, mannose, arabinose, 
sucrose and maltose are good to excellent hydrogen donators to 
O 2 in the presence of R. trifolii; xylose, lactose and cellibiosc arc 
fair; rhamnose and raffinose are poor, 

S. Polyhydric alcohols. The polyhydric alcohols were oxidized 
by Oi in an imusual manner. The initial rate of respiration, 
which was rather low, increased with time; with carbohy- 
drates the rate of respiration is constant. The rates for the 
first and last 45 minutes of the 2 to 3 hours’ tests are given in the 
table. The initial lag suggests the formation of some inter- 
mediate, possibly the corresponding aldose, which provide.^ a 
better substrate for respiration. The consistency of the re.'ndl?, 
independent of the number of carbon atoms in the polyhydric 



TABLE 4 


lictalh'e rates of dehydrogenation of different sources of carbon by suspensions of 
R. trifolii using oxygen and methylene blue as hydrogen acceptors 


BODSTnATE 


I. Carbohydrate 

Glucose 

Fructose. . . 
Galactose. . 
Mannose . . . 

Xylose 

Arabinose. . 

Sucrose .... 
Maltose. . . . 
Lactose. . . . 

Rhamnose. . 
Cellibiose. . 
Raffinose . . . 

II. Alcohols 

Glycerol . . . 

Erythritol. . 

Sorbitol . . . . 

Mannitol. . . 


III. Acids 

Formate. . 

Acetate. . . 

Lactate. . 
Pyruvate. 
Succinate 
Malate. . , 
Fumarate 
Maleate. . 
Citrate 
Tartrate . 
Oxalate . 


I 8UB‘ 

1 


1 





PEN- 

BUBPEMBION 

SUSPENSION 




' sroN 


r 

] 

a 


6 








M.B. 

M.B. 

0. 

o, 

0, 

M.B. 

Oi 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

69 

55 

86 

76 

79 

62 


72 

61 

56 

87 

98 

96 

54 


94 


65 

100 



65 

100 

53 

64 

67 

63 

66 

58 


65 

57 

63 

116 

118 

104 

60 

112 


62 

85 

90 

85 

62 


87 

61 

72 

80 


81 

66 


81 

28 

28 

51 

62 

66 

28 


60 




29 

21 



25 




73 

67 



70 




33 

18 



25 





f47 


J 

[47 





\73 


1 

[73 

17 

16 

/64 

\66 

/29 

153 

00 o 

17 

i 

[37 

[60 

49 

60 

(77 



55 

i 

[77 

190 



1 

[90 

31 

29 

f56 

f32 

f38 

30 

J 

[42 



(to 

i 

,83 

85 

95 

41 

38 

22 

90 


34 

19 

0 

|51 

/42 

/40 

10 

' < 

[44 

181 

\67 

164 

1 

[71 

83 

76 

87 

83 

50 

80 


73 

32 

37 

72 

76 

74 

35 


74 

95 

87 

183 

147 

140 

91 

157 

90 

90 

108 



90 

108 

113 

98 

173 

130 

122 

105 

142 




27 

25 



26 

0 

0 

27 

24 

15 

0 


22 

0 

0 

27 

20 

12 

0 


20 




19 

15 



17 


When two values are indicated, the first is the initial rate of respiration, the 
second is the final. All other values indicate that rate of respiration was constant 
throughout test. 
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alcohol, indicates a common mechanism for oxidation of this type 
of compound. With 0; as the hy'drogen acceptor tlicrc was little 
difference in the activity of these compounds; with methylene 
blue all were poor with the possible exception of sorbitol. 

4. Acids. The oustanding feature of the studies on substrates 
was the rapid utilization of the four carbon dicarboxy'lic acids. 
With 0; as the acceptor, the highest rates of respiration observed 
with any substrate were obtained with fumarate and succinate. 
Malate, although not quite as active as these two, was also an 
excellent hydrogen donator to O2. With methydenc blue these 
compounds w^ere not so outstanding as hydrogen donators but 
were superior to the majority of substrates tested. Since these 
three acids together wdth oxaloacetic acid act as catalysts in 
respiration of certain tissues (Annau, et ah, 1935; Laki, Straub, 
and Szent-Gyorgi, 1937), and since oxaloacetic acid may be con- 
cerned with the symbiotic nitrogen fixation process (Virtanen 
and Laine, 1937), respiration of the rhizobia with these acids 
as substrates is being investigated in detail. 

Respiration on formate was very poor and fell off rapidly with 
time, but this compound was one of the best donators to methyl- 
ene blue. In contrast, acetate was poor to inactive with methyl- 
ene blue as the acceptor but fairly active with 0:. OxyRcn 
uptake wdth acetate was of the same type as with the polyhydric 
alcohols, viz., increase in the rate wdth time suggestive of the 
formation of an intermediate w^hich is more readily attacked. 
Lactate and pyruvate were both fairly good hydrogen donators 
to O2, but pyTuvate was poor with methylene blue as the acceptor. 
It is likely that lactate is readily dehydrogenated to pyruvate 
in the presence of methydene blue, but further activation of 
hy'drogen proceeds much more slowly. Citrate, tartrate, malcatc, 
and oxalate were very poor hydrogen donators to O2 and inactive 
toward methylene blue. 


SUMMARY 

The preparation of a suspension of “resting cells” of Rlitzohium 
irifolii which has suitable characteristics for study' of the respira- 
tory actmties of this organism is described. 
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The influence of storage of the cells, dilution of the suspension, 
addition of the specific stimulatory factor (“Coenzyme E”), con- 
centration of buffer salts, pH, temperature and concentration of 
substrate on the respiration of R. trifoUi has been determined. 
From these investigations has been developed a suitable technique 
for the study of the respiratory characteristics of this organism. 

Comparison of the relative activity of a number of carbo- 
hydrates, polyhydric alcohols and organic acids as hydrogen 
donators when activated by B. irifolii with O2 or methylene 
blue as acceptors has been made. 

The author expresses his thanks to Sir F. G. Hopkins for the 
hospitality of his Institute, to Dr. Marjory Stephenson for aid 
and advice given in connection with the experimental work, and 
to Prof. E. G. Hastings for suggestions on the preparation of 
the manuscript. 
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Pigment formation is a phenomenon common in bacteria. 
Some workers have attempted to show that pigmentation serves 
a useful purpose, but, except for the purple bacteria, there is 
little evidence to indicate that pigments are really of value to the 
organisms that possess them. The bacteriologist makes use 
of them, it is true, for purposes of identification, but this can 
hardly be said to serve the organism. 

Pigments are often variable and not infrequently the ability 
to form pigment is permanently lost without altering other 
metabolic activities in any noticeable way. That the presence 
of molecular oxygen is necessary for pigment formation has long 
been known. Obligatory anaerobes, therefore, are never pig- 
mented. It is also well known that high incubation temperatures 
are unfavorable for pigment formation, and that continuous in- 
cubation at body temperature will often permanently deprive 
many of the saprophytic chromogens of their color-forming 
habits. The pH of the cultme medium has an influence in many 
cases and also the presence of certain chemical substances in the 
culture medium. 

Recently, while studying a group of acid-fast bacteria, an or- 
ganism was observed which developed a rich pigment when 
grown in the presence of light but which was wholly unpigmented 
when incubated in darkness. The examination of a rather large 
collection of acid-fast organisms, most of which were pigment- 
forming, revealed an additional strain exhibiting this peculiar 
action toward light. 
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This experience was wholly new to everj^ one in our Inbornton,-, 
and a search of textbooks and manuals failed to unearth any 
reference to such a phenomenon. Finally, however, a reference 
(Prove, 1887) was found to an early observation of this sort.' 
Since this observation apparently'^ has been overlooked by modern 
bacteriologists, we considered it desirable to call attention to it, 
and to describe the phenomenon as we have seen it in our cultures. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The phenomenon was first observed in an acid-fast organism 
pathogenic for the small tropical kiUifish {Platypoecilus inasciih- 
his) with which we are working. This organism grows quite 
slowly\ Its optimum temperature is about 30°C.; it docs not 
grow at 37°C. From ten days to two weeks’ incubation is re- 
quired for fairly luxuriant growth, but the maximum growth i.‘! 
not attained until considerably later. Cultures which were in- 
cubated in the dark were essentially colorless, whereas those 
that were allowed to stand on the laboratory table in the presence 
of light developed a deep orange color. The work that is de- 
scribed below was done with this strain. The only other strain 
in our collection which exhibited the property was one which had 
been isolated from cow’s milk by Plum.= This culture is quite 
unhke the killifish strain in aU respects except the behavior to- 
ward light. It grows at 37°C. and develops quite rapidly. IMicn 
grown in the dark it is unpigmented. In the light it takes on a 
rosy pink shade. 

EXPOSURE TO DIFFERENT LIGHT RATS 

In these brief studies, no attempt was made to measure the 
quahty or the intensity of the fight sources used. Three kind.s 

' Micrococcus ochroleucus found in the urine of man. 

Morphology — micrococcus from 0.5-0.8 microns in diameter, solitary, in pairs, 
or in short chains. 

Biological characters — aerobic, non-liquefying, chromogenic micrococfti"- 
Develops in usual culture media at room temperature. Colonics npp''ar on 
gelatin plates at the end of twenty-four hours. From the description this organ- 
ism apparently does not belong to the acid-fast group of bacilli. 

- Culture received in 1932 from N. Plum, Serum Laboratorj-, Royal Veterinary 
and .Agricultural College, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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of light were tested for their efficiency in producing coloration in 
fully developed cultures which had been grown in the dark — sun- 
light, light from a 100-watt Mazda lamp, and ultra-violet light 
from a small, water-cooled, mercury-vapor lamp equipped with a 
Wood filter. 

The sunlight exposures were made in the middle of the day 
during August and September. The exposures to the incandes- 
cent lamp were made at a distance of approximately two feet. 
Exposures to the mercury vapor lamp were at a distance of 
about three inches. 


TABLE 1 

The effects of light on pigmentation 


LIOBT SOURCE 

TIME EXPOSED 

RESULT 

Sunlight 

1 minute 

Partially colored 

Sunlight 

15 minutes 

Full coloration 

Sunlight 

60 minutes 

Partially colored 

Sunlight 

100 minutes 

No pigmentation 

Incandescent lamp 

5 minutes 

No pigmentation 

Incandescent lamp 

15 minutes 

Partially colored 

Incandescent lamp 

30 minutes 

Full coloration 

Ultra violet 

10 seconds 

Partially colored 

Ultra violet 

1 minute 

Full coloration 

Ultra violet 

20 minutes 

No pigmentation 


Exposures to the incandescent lamp and to sunlight were made 
in tubes (glycerol-agar slants). Cultures exposed to the ultra- 
violet lamp were growing on agar plates, from which the lids were 
removed during the exposure period. 

The appearance of pigment does not occur immediately upon 
exposure to light. Usually coloration can be seen within twenty- 
four hours after exposure is begun and virtually the full intensity 
is reached within forty-eight hours. The results which are shown 
in the following table were recorded after forty-eight hours’ in- 
cubation in darkness following the exposure period. 

These data suggest that it is the shorter light rays that affect 
pigmentation. Although direct comparisons can not be made 
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because of the differing intensities of the light sources, it is sig- 
nificant that the ultra-violet operated verj’- quickly, and that sun- 
light was much more effective than light from a hlazda lamp. It 
will be noticed that exposure to ultra-violet for 20 minutes and to 
sunlight for 100 minutes produced no pigmentation. Evidently 
these exposures were lethal; at any rate subcultures could not be 
obtained. 


TABLE 2 

The temperature influence on pigmentation 


rXTOStJRE TEMPERATURE 

6TOR AO E TEMPERATURE 

RESULT 

•c. 

•c. 



4 

No pigment 

4 

24 

Partial (-1-) 


37 

Partial (-f'-b) 

( 

4 

No pigment 

24 \ 

24 

Partial (-f-f) 

1 

37 

Partial (+- 1--1-) 

[ 

4 

No pigment 

37 { 

24 

Full color (-t+'f +) 

1 

37 

Full color (-t-f-f-l-) 

f 

4 

No pigment 

Unexposed controls { 

24 

No pigment 

1 

37 

No pigment 


EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE ON PIGMENT FORMATION 

ExTieriments were conducted to test tlie influence of tempera- 
ture on the formation of pigment. Three temperatures, 4°, 24 , 
and 37°C. were employed. The cultures were on agar slants, ami 
were fully-grown and non-pigmented in the beginning. The 
culture tubes were placed in glass beakers filled with water vliich 
was maintained at the desired temperature. All beakers were 
freely exposed to bright, midday sunshine for thirty minutes. 
After exposure the cultures were grouped into three lots which 
were then held in the dark at 4°, 24°, and 37°C. rcspcctivclj. 
The degree of pigmentation in each case is indicated in t.ablc - 
Thirty-seven degrees Centigrade, a temperature at which the 
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organism will not grow, favored chromogenesis more than 24°C,, 
a temperature at which growth will develop. Color formation 
did not take place when the cultures were stored at 4°C. Fur- 
ther observations have shown that when the cultures stored at 
4°C. were subsequently placed at 37°C. for 48 hours, the same 
degree of pigmentation developed as in those stored at 37°C. im- 
mediately after exposure to sunlight. Pigmentation did not 
occur in the control cultures. 

OXYGEN RELATIONSHIP TO PIGMENT FORMATION 

Wright’s method of chemical absorption of oxygen with alka- 
line pyrogallol was used to remove the free oxygen from fully 
developed, non-pigmented cultures. These cultures, as weU as 
aerobic cultures of the same age and grown on the same medium, 
were then exposed to sunlight for 30 minutes. Pigment did not 
develop in the anaeorobic tubes. The anaerobic environment 
apparently did not harm the bacteria and subsequent exposure 
under aerobic conditions showed the usual pigmentation. The 
control tubes, having access to atmospheric oxygen, showed color 
formation. Molecular oxygen was, therefore, apparently neces- 
sary for pigment formation. 

THE LIVING ORGANISM AND PIGMENT FORMATION 

We have not attempted an exhaustive study of the mechanism 
of pigment formation by this organism under the influence of 
light. We wondered whether light acted simply to activate a 
chemical change which conferred color on some substance which 
had already been elaborated in an uncolored state, or whether the 
color-containing substance was formed only under the influence 
of light. 

Three observations, however, tend to indicate that light so 
alters the metabolic activities as to cause the organism to form 
pigment, and that a precursor of this pigment is not present in 
cultures incubated in darkness. These observations are: 

1. Unpigmented cultures killed by heating at 60°C. for thirty 
minutes will not produce pigment. 

2. Unpigmented cultures exposed to sunlight or ultra-violet 
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light long enough to destro}' their vitality' do not thereafter pro- 
duce pigment. 

3. The pigment of this organism is rcadilj’ soluble in alcoliol. 
Wlien unpigmented cultures are extracted with alcohol, however, 
and the extract is exposed to light while being constantly aerated, 
no pigment appears in the solution. 

The fact that pigment forms rather rapidi}'’ after light e.xposurc 
in fully grown cultures, which are colorless as a result of having 
been grown in darkness, is an indication that the coloring s\il)- 
stance appears in old cells. This is also indicated by its forma- 
tion at 37°C., a temperature which is too high for multiplication 
but not high enough to destroy the vitality of the culture. 

SUMMARY 

1. Two cultures of acid-fast bacteria have been found which 
form pigment when cultivated in the presence of light and arc 
wholly devoid of it when cultivated in darkness. 

2. Brief exposure to ultra-violet and sunlight, and longer ex- 
posures to electric light, confers on fully developed unpigmented 
cultures the ability to form pigment during a subsequent period 
in darkness. 

3. The mechanism of pigment formation under the influenec 
of light is not known; however, it is evident that it is a vital 
phenomenon and is not merely the result of a chemical reaction 
induced by light in substances preformed by the organism. The 
e\'idence for this statement is as follows: (o) Unpigmented or- 
ganisms killed by heat or by ultra-violet light do not develop pig- 
ment. (b) Pigment is not formed in liv'ing cultures incubated 
at 4°C. after exposure, (c) 'VMiereas, alcohol will extract the 
pigment from cultures grown in the presence of light, alcoholic 
extracts of non-pigmented cultures do not become colored when 
so exposed. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. W. A. 
Hagan for the many helpful suggestions in carrj’ing out this 
work. 
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ADDENDUM 

Since this paper was submitted for publication it has been 
discovered that the phenomenon described is not a rare one. 

Of a lot of 185 strains of acid-fast bacilli, 24 strains have been 
found in which light affects pigment formation. Of these, 22 
produced shght pigment when grown in the dark and brilliant 
orange when grown in diffuse dayhght. Two other strains were 
wholly colorless when cultivated in darkness and pigmented when 
exposed to light. One of the latter was a strain of the avian type 
of tubercle bacillus. Although cultures of the mammalian tuber- 
cle bacillus have not been tested for this specific reaction, it has 
been noticed that strains handled by students in class work often 
exhibit considerable pigmentation, whereas the same strains kept 
in our stock collection do not exhibit color. It is thought that 
exposure to light may account for this difference. 

REFERENCE 

Prove, 0. 18S7 Micrococcus ochroleucus, eine neue chromogene Spaltpilzforra. 

Beit. z. biol. Pfl., 4, 409-439. 
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Very little work has been reported in the literature concerning 
the effect of salts upon the phenol coefficient. Neither the action 
itself nor the mechanism through which the effect is produced has 
been studied sufficiently to justify definite conclusions in regard 
to this phase of disinfection. 

While the action of salts, acids and alkalies on bacteria has 
been studied extensively, their effect on various disinfectants has 
been neglected. It has been assumed, as Eisenberg and Okalska 
concluded in 1913, that the more toxic a salt is by itself the more 
it will increase the germicidal activity of the disinfectant. That 
this assumption is not always correct will be shown in this paper. 
Romer (1898) concluded that the greater the salt concentration 
of a disinfectant solution the greater the increase in the disin- 
fectant action. This also will be shown not to hold true for all 
salts. 

The present work was undertaken to test the action of various 
salts when added to solutions of phenol and sec-amyltricresol and 
to study the manner in which these salts produce their effect. 
The sec-amyltricresol was obtained from the Upjohn Company. 
Most of the salts were Baker’s C. P. chemicals. 

EXPEBIMENTAL PEOCEDUBE 

The technique used was essentially that described in the United 
States Department of Agriculture Circular Number 198. The 
salt to be tested was accurately weighed out and placed in a volu- 

* Contribution No. 121 from the Department of Biology and Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The work was supported by a fellow- 
ship from the Upjohn Company. 
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metric flask. 5 per cent phenol or 1 per cent sec-amyltricresol 
was then added to the flask and this solution was used as the 
unknoum disinfectant, final dilutions being made in the medica- 
tion tubes udth distilled water. In these experiments in which a 
salt was added to a disinfectant a phi-ase comparable to that of 
“phenol coefiicient” was needed to express the results numerically. 
Therefore the term “disinfectant coefficient” was coined. This 
was defined as the ratio of the greatest dilution of the disinfectant 
plus salt killing the test organism in ten minutes but not in five, 
to the greatest dilution of the disinfectant alone showing the 
same results. This is a general term and may be given specific 
meaning by listing the disinfectant, salt and test organism used. 
It is obvious that if the salt has no effect the coefficient vfill be one. 

For the work vdth phenol a five per cent stock solution was 
prepared and dilutions made from this as needed. For the stock 
solution of sec-amyltricresol the following tincture was prepared : 
sec-amjdtricresol 1 gram, pure ethyl alcohol 50 cc., acetone 10 
cc., water, q.s. 100 cc. Further dilutions were prepared daily as 
needed. 

For those experiments in which pH measurements were desired, 
sufficient amounts of each dilution were prepared so as to permit 
determinations to be made on one portion before the disinfectant 
coefficient test was run and still leave 5 cc. in each medication 
tube for the test itself. Determinations were also made at the 
end of the test to discover the actual pH values at which the 
disinfectants were acting. 

Since pH measurements on every tube in the test would be 
impractical if a wide range of salts were to be used, it was decided 
to limit the determinations to the first and the last dilution of 
each test. There were usually seven medication tubes containing 
the salt and this left five intermediate tubes for which the pH 
value had to be interpolated. Tests in wliich the pH determina- 
tions were made upon every tube showed that the intermediarj' 
values could be interpolated quite closely so that the error intro- 
duced by this procediu-e was not greater than others inherent in 
the technique of the test itself. 

The test organisms used were Staphylococcus aureus, Rosenbach 
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(Government strain No. 209) and Escherichia coli (Migula) 
Castellani and Chalmers, both of which were obtained from the 
stock collection of the Department of Biology and Public Health 
at the' hlassachusetts Institute of Technology. The medication 
temperature for aU tests was 37 degrees Centigrade. 

Phenol {test organism, Staph, aureus) 

In concentrations of both 2 and 10 per cent, NaCl, LiCl, NH4CI, 
BaCh, FeClo, Na2S04, FeS04, Na.HP04, KH2PO4 and NajPO, 
showed hardly any enhancement of the disinfectant coefficient 
when Staphylococcus aureus was used as the test organism. The 
highest coefficient obtained with these salts was 1.4 with 10 per 


TABLE 1 

Effect of pH on phenol 


pH DEFOBE ADDINa CtlLTPRE 

1 

DISINFECTANT COEFFICIENT | 

1 

pH AFTER EXPERIMENT 

2.6 

1.4 

4.6 

2.8 

1.5 

6.0 

6.0 

1.0 

7.2 

7.0 

1.0 

7.2 

8.8 

0.82 

8.7 

8.9 

1 .0 or less 

8.8 

9.0 

0.94 

8.8 

9.1 

0.94 

9.0 

9.2 

<0.93 

9.0 


cent BaCb. Ten per cent Na3P04, which produced a markedly 
alkaline reaction, reduced the coefficient to 0.61. 

FeCls, Feo (804)3 and CUSO4, in the same concentrations as 
with the above salts, produced coefficients ranging from 1.9 to 
3.3. Both HCl and H2SO4, when added to phenol to give ap- 
proximately the same pH as a 2 per cent concentration 
of Fe2(S04)3 in aqueous solution, produced a coefficient of 2.0 
or more. Two per cent FeCb and 2 per cent Fe2(S04)3 in aqueous 
solutions did not kiU the test organism in 15 minutes even in a 
dilution of 1:2 so the enhancement cannot be explained on a 
basis of toxicity alone. 

The above table shows the effect on the coefficient of the 
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addition of hydrochloric acid and sodium h 3 ^droxide to phenol. 
The pH values given are those of the dilution in which the test 
organism was killed in ten minutes but not in five, a Beckman 
glass electrode being used to measure the pH. 

This table not only illustrates the decrease in germicidal 
abilitj’’ of phenol as the pH increased but demonstrates the error 
that would be made if it were assumed that the pH value before 
adding the bacterial culture was that at which the disinfectant 
was actually acting. A difference of 4.9 pH units was observed in 
one experiment. It is evident that the buffering action of the 
bacterial culture was not as effective in alkahne solutions as in 
acid ones. 

TABLE 2 


Effect of salts on Sec-amyltricrcsol 


SALT 

pH BEFORE 
ABBINQ 
CULTURE ! 

DlSDfTECT- 

ANTCO- 

EmCIENT 

pH ATTtn 
EXTERI- 
MENT 

2 per cent FeClj 

2.4 

■^9 

2.4 

2 per cent Fe 2 (S 04 )i'(NH 4 )iS 04 

2.4 

BIkB 

2.8 

2 per cent Fej(S 04)3 

2.6 

103.8 

3.2 

O.fl pfir opint. 

2.6 

32.2 

3.6 

0.1 pfir ppnt, 

2.7 

8.9 

3.6 

2 per cent KjCrjO; 

4.2 

13.0 

6.2 

2 pPT PRTlt FpSOi 

4.4 

1.1 

6.8 

2 ppr RPTit TCiVTnO^ 

7.3 

37.6 

8.0 



Sec-amyltricresol (test organism, Staph, anrms) 

In a concentration of 2 per cent, NaCl, Bad:, Fed:, FeCh, 
NaNO:, Na3P04, (NH 4 ):HP 04 , Cod; and KMn04 had practically 
no effect on the disinfectant coefficient. Two per cent CuS04 
gave a coefficient of 1.9. Two per cent ferric alum, Fej(S04)j- 
(NH 4 ):S 04 , produced a coefficient of 2.5. Using a 0.1 per cent 
tincture of sec-amyltricresol as a stock solution instead of a 1 
per cent tincture the following disinfectant coefficients were 
obtained for Fe:(S04)3: 2 per cent = 20.0, 0.5 per cent = 5.3, 
0.1 per cent = 1.4. 

Sec-amyltricresol (test organism, Esch. coli) 

Table 2 gives the average disinfectant coefficients found when 
various salts were added to sec-amyltricresol. The pH values 
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given are those of the dilutions in which the test organism was 
killed in ten minutes but not in five. 

These figures indicate that it is not through a lowering of the 
pH alone that salts exert their action in enhancing the bactericidal 
abihty of a disinfectant. Furthermore, a specificity of action is 
demonstrated toward E. coli as compared to S. aureus in the 
case of certain salts. Ferric chloride, ferric sulphate and ferric 
alum all produced greater enhancement of the disinfectant co- 
efficient when E. coli was used than when S. aureus was the test 
organism. This is contrary to the general belief that Gram- 
positive organisms are more susceptible to the action of salts than 
are Gram-negative bacteria. 

In this connection it was interesting to note, while working 
with the 0.1 per cent tincture of sec-amyltricresol, that the 


table 3 

Ej^ecl of pH on Sec-amyllricresol 


pH BErOBB ADDING CDLTDBE 

DiamFECTAKT COEFTICTENT 

pH AFTER EXPEBIMENT 

6.8 

1.0 

7.6 

9.6 

1.1 

■ 7.7 

10.1 

1.2 

8.2 

10.7 

1.2 

8.9 

10.9 

1.7 

9.3 


killing power toward E. coli (killing in ten minutes but not in 
five) of this strength solution was practically identical with that 
of a 1 per cent tincture. Both dilutions being high enough to rule 
out any bactericidal action of the solvents, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the former, which contained only one-tenth as much 
of this active disinfectant as the latter, should exert the same 
killing effect. Although this phenomenon does not hold true for 
S. aureus, further work will have to be done before it can be 
explained as one of the differences between Gram-negative and 
Gram-positive organisms. 

A 2 per cent aqueous solution of Fe2 (804)3 does not kill E. coli 
in a dilution of 1:10 in the 16-minute period used in the test 
so that the enhancement is not due to an inhibition of the organ- 
ism. This fact was also mdicated by making secondary sub- 
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cultures witli four loopfulls of broth from the first subculture 
tubes. No inhibition of grov.'th was obser\'’ed. 

Table 3 shows the effect of NaOH upon sec-amj'ltricresol. 
The pH values given are those of the dilution in which the test 
organism was Idlled in ten minutes but not in five. 

Here, the disinfectant coefficient increased as NaOH was added 
to sec-amyltricresol and E. coli used as the test organism. TMien 
NaOH was added to phenol and S. aureus was used as the test 
organism the disinfectant coefficient decreased as the pH in- 
creased. 

■^ATien a salt in a concentration of 2 per cent was added to sec- 
amyltricresol as in the above experiments, the original pH was 
maintained much better upon adding the bacterial culture than 
when HCl was used even though the pH was the same to begin 
with in each case. 

Some preliminary work with the oxidation-reduction potential 
electrode showed that, in general, salts which produced high 
Eh values likewise produced high disinfectant coefficients. How- 
ever, there was found no direct relationship and further work will 
have to be done before definite conclusions can be drawn. 

SITMIMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

When added to phenol in concentrations of 2 and 10 per cent 
many salts showed no significant enhancement of the disinfectant 
coefficient^ when Staphylococcus aureus was used as the test 
organism. In general, bi-valent salts produced greater effect 
than did uni-valent ones and tri-valent salts greater than bi- 
valent ones. 

Yery similar results were obtained when salts were added to 
sec-amyltricresol. CUSO4, Fe-fSO^ls and Fe2(S04)3- 
gave higher disinfectant coefficients than did the other salts 
tested. Since these salts were non-toxic by themselves and yet 
produced such marked increases in the disinfectant coefficient it 
would seem that toxicity per se is not an index to the degree which 
a salt will enhance the germicidal action of a disinfectant. 

= Defiaed as the ratio of the greatest dilution of the disinfectant plus salt 
killing the test organism in ten minutes but not in five, to the greatest dilution 
of the disinfectant alone showing the same results. 
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The concentration of a salt is likewise not a measure of the 
degree of enhancement since many salts showed no greater 
increase in the disinfectant coefficient in a 10 per cent than in a 2 
per cent solution. 

Although when HCl and H2SO4 were added to phenol a similar 
increase in the disinfectant coefficient was obtained, experiments 
showed that it was not through a lowering of the pH alone that 
salts exert their enhancing action. A specificity of action was 
demonstrated with certain salts towards Escherichia coli as com- 
pared to Staphylococcus aureus, the coefficient being much higher 
with the former organism. 

Preliminary oxidation-reduction potential measurements in- 
dicated that Eh may also be a factor involved in the abihty of 
salts to increase the killin g power of disinfectants. 
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ViRDS Activities in Relation to 
Cancer. Peyton Rous, The Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Causative agents with the character 
of viruses have been obtained from 
many chicken tumors and also from 
the cutaneous papillomas of western 
cotton-tail rabbits. The papillomas 
occasionally become carcinomatous in 
their natural host, and those produced 
by the inoculation of domestic rabbits 
with the virus frequently do so, the 
cancers arising from the cells infected 
with the virus. Under such circum- 
stances the latter serves as a potent 


“carcinogenic agent”, one, that is to 
say, which brings on cancer. The 
virus responsible for condyloma acu- 
minatum of man sometimes acts in the 
same way. In skin that has been 
altered by repeated tarring, the rabbit 
virus elicits cancers forthwith as well 
as papillomas. Sometimes they are 
the outcome of infection of preexisting 
tar warts which otherwise would disap- 
pear. In such instances the virus acts 
as the effective cause of the cancers. 
Strong evidence exists that it functions 
as the real cause of other cancers that 
it elicits in the tarred skin. This 
evidence was reviewed. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

One Hundred and Twenty-eighth Meeting, Philadelphia County Medical 
Society Building, January 25, 1938 


Notes on Steam Pressure Steriliza- 
tion. Carl J. Bucher, Jefferson 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Penna. 

The largest surgical packs of dry 
goods, fluids and other materials were 
placed in the coolest part of a steam 
pressure sterilizer and sterilization 
carried out under varying conditions 
of time, pressure, volume, manner of 
loading the sterilizer, etc. Tempera- 
tures at the center of the volume of 
different materials, were recorded 
graphically at three-minute intervals 
by means of a thermocouple. The 
time required to kill the dried spores of 


Bacillus suhtilis at the center of such 
packs was also determined. It was 
concluded that the unqualifled state- 
ment made in text-books of bacteriol- 
ogy, that steam pressure sterilization 
performed for 20 to 30 minutes at 15 
pounds pressure or 221°C. null kill all 
microbic life, is misleading. To per- 
form efficiently steam sterilization, 
many factors must be taken into 
consideration. Temperature and not 
pressure is the chief criterion of con- 
trol. The time necessary for steriliza- 
tion varies with volume, density and 
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physical state of the article to be 
sterilized, the load in the sterilizer, 
the nature of the material to be steri- 
lized, the manner of loading the instru- 


ment, the position of certain articles 
in the sterilizer, and the mechanical 
structure of different types of pressure 
sterilizers. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

Oke Huxdbed an-d Twenty-nioth Meeting, Philadelpuia County Medic.^l 
Society Building, Febkuary 22, 193S 


Bacteriophagic Service in Septic 
Conditions. TT’^ard J. MacNeal, De- 
partment of Pathology and Bac- 
teriology, New York Post-Graduate 
IMedical School and Hospital, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

In a large series of cases, in which 
bacteriophage therapy was tried as a 
last resort, there appeared to be 
grounds for assuming that the treat- 


ment was efficacious. The mechanism 
of the bacteriophage action in the body 
seemed to be the stimulation of phago- 
cytosis. The majority of cases were 
infections due to staphylococci. One 
distinct advantage of bactcriopliagc 
treatment is that other forms of treat- 
ment arc not contraindicated but may 
be carried on at the same time. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

Nineteenth Annual March Meeting, Philadelphia County Medical 
Society Building, March 22, 1938 


Bacteriological Studies on Rheu- 
matic Fever Cases (680 cases). 
Rose Ichehon, 726 S. 59th Street, 
Philadelphia. 

In the study of 680 cases of rheumatic 
fever, cultures from nose and throat 
showed the following organisms present 
in pure culture: Streptococcus viridans, 
102; Streptococcus hemolyticus, 81; 
Streptococcus non-hemolyticus, 54; Sta- 
phylococcus aureus, 40 and Klebsiella 
fricdlCndcri , 20 cases. The remaining 
cases showed mixed cultures of the 
above organisms. 

From stools of the 680 cases, 160 
showed Streptococcus viridans and 90, 
Streptococcus non-hemolyticus. 

Each patient was skin tested to all 
organisms and their mi.xed exotoxins. 
Positive reactions were obtained as 
follows: saline controls, 0; bouillon 
controls, 6%; Streptococcus viridans, 
32%; Streptococcus non-hcmolyticus, 
6%; Streptococcus hemolyticus, 4%; 


Staphylococcus aureus (hemolytic), 
ZS%; Staphylococcus aureus (non-hemo- 
lytic), 8%; Staphylococcus albus, 1%; 
Klebsiella fricdldndcri, 4%; Neisseria 
catarrhalis, 2%; unidentified Gram 
negative bacilli, 2%; Escherichia coli, 
3% and their mixed toxins, 90%. 

On 50 cases where blood cultures were 
taken, 3 showed non-hemolytic strep- 
tococci. Vaccines and exotoxins were 
prepared from those organisms to 
which the patients were sensitive. 
Clinical findings in reference to this 
study will be reported in the near 
future by Drs. J. B. Wolffe and Victor 
A. Digilio, who referred the cases. 
Demonstr.'itions of the Methods 
FOR Measuring Sanitary Ventila- 
tion. William F. Wells and Ruth 
Blumfeld, Laboratories for the study 
of air-borne infection. University of 
Pennsylvania, School of Medicine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The authors demonstrated the appa- 
ratus and technic by which eanitar)' 
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ventilation is measured by actually 
testing the Auditorium of the Phil- 
adelphia County Medical Society 
during the meeting of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Chapter. 

Sanitary ventilation is defined as the 
rate at which microorganisms are 
vented, or as the proportional air 
replacement which would remove the 
equivalent number of microorganisms 
eliminated by any other means. 

A test organism was thrown into the 
air by means of an atomizer, the "in- 
fector”. The droplets evaporated in- 
stantly, leaving suspended in the air 
droplet nuclei to drift about on the air 
currents. An air centrifuge, the “in- 


fectee”, plaeed on the opposite side of 
the Auditorium, sampled the air to 
determine the bacterial concentration. 

Two determinations of the sanitary 
ventilation of the Auditorium were 
made, one with and one without an 
ultra-violet burner which irradiated 
the air above the eye level. The 
method of counting the air centrifuge 
tubes was demonstrated and the 
method of computing the proportional 
pure air replacement which would 
bring about by any means a given 
reduction in microorganisms. 

(This technic was reported in the 
March issue of the American Journal 
of Public Health.) 
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